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DER UNTERSCHIED IN DER AUFFASSUNG DER ETHIK 
BEI SCHILLER UND KANT 


Es war im Januar des Jahres 1791, als ein Fieber den Dichter 
Schiller erfaszte, und ihn aufs Kran- 
1. Aeuszere Geschichte der kenlager warf, von dem der Siechende 
Kantstudien Schillers nur langsam genas. Eine grosz- 
herzige dinische Unterstiitzung er- 
mdglichte es ihm, sich, ledig aller Nahrungssorgen, ganz seiner 
Lieblingsbeschaftigung, der Philosophie, zu ergeben. Von dem 
Ueberschwang, der in der Jugendphilosophie des Dichters vor- 
herrschte, hatte ihn sein Freund Kérner zuriickgerufen und ihn 
zugleich auf Kant hingewiesen. Die Bekanntschaft mit K. L. 
Reinhold, seit 1787 Professor der Philosophie in Jena, tat das 
Uebrige. Dieser von warmer Begeisterung fiir den Kd@nigs- 
berger Philosophen getragene Denker gab gerade in jener Zeit, 
1790-92, die “Briefe itiber die Kantische Philosophie” heraus, 
die dem Verstindnis Kantischer Ideen in weiten Kreisen die Wege 
ebneten. Kant und sein System bildeten das Tagesgespriich, 
und wir diirfen in dem regen brieflichen Gedankenaustausch 
zwischen Kérner und Schiller eine gegenseitige Hinfiihrung zu 
Kant erblicken.' 


Diese rein duszerlichen Griinde, die den Dichter zu Kant 
hingeleiteten, erhielten eine kriftige 
2. Innere Motivierung der _innere Stiitze durch die merkwiirdige 
Kantstudien Schillers Tatsache, dasz die Schillersche Ju- 
gendphilosophie Fragen und Prob- 
leme erérterte, deren Liésung sich auch der Kantische Kritizismus 
zur Aufgabe gemacht hatte. Aus dieser Tatsache liesze sich 
auch Schillers auszergewoéhnlich schnelles Eindringen in die Kan- 
tische Philosophie erkliren. Dasz die vorkantische Philosophie 
Schillers fiir seine spatere kiinstlerische Weltanschauung von ein- 
schneidender Bedeutung gewesen ist, dasz die selbstindigen 
Schritte im Reiche des Denkens, die Schiller iiber Kant hinaus 
tat, hier ihre Wurzeln haben, wird im Laufe der Untersuchung 
noch festgestellt werden kénnen. 


! Ueber die Bedeutung, die Kant fiir Schiller gewonnen, spricht sich Hum- 
boldt in der Einleitung zu seinem “‘ Briefwechsel mit Schiller” (Stuttgart 1830. 
S. 52) kurz und treffend dahin aus, dasz “Schiller von Kant nicht genommen, 
sondern von dessen Philosophie nur Hiilfe und Anregung empfangen” habe. 
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Bei einer Wiirdigung der Schillerschen Ethik musz der Gedanke 

als Richtschnur dienen, dasz Schiller 

3. Aesthetische Fundierung _ sich nur zu dem Zwecke so intensiv 
der Sittenlehre Schillers mit philosophischen Studien be- 
faszte, weil er sich iiber das Wesen 

und die Aufgabe seiner Kunst Klarheit verschaffen wollte, dasz 
also im letzten Grunde dsthetische Betrachtungen zu Schillers 
Auseinandersetzung mit ethischen Fragen den Anstosz gaben. 
Wie grundlegend diese Verquickung ethischer und Asthetischer 
Ansichten fiir die Auspriigung von Schillers Weltanschauung 
geworden ist, soll im folgenden Kapitel kurz erértert werden. 


I 


Das PROBLEM DES VERHALTNISSES ZWISCHEN PFLICHT UND 
NEIGUNG. 

In einem Briefe, den Kérner am 13. 
Marz 1791 an Schiller richtete, machte 
er Kant den Vorwurf, er habe der 
Objektivitat der kérperlichen Eigen- 
schaften nicht Rechnung getragen; so spreche Kant nur von der 
Wirkung des Schénen auf das Subjekt, erkenne aber nicht die 
Berechtigung an, dasz man von objektiv schénen und objektiv 
haszlichen* Dingen reden diirfe.* Hier spielt Kérner offenbar 
darauf an, dasz Kant eine Erkenntnis a priori von Eigenschaften, 
die den Dingen an sich zukommen, entschieden in Abrede stellt. 
Dieser Kérnersche Brief regte Schiller zu dem Versuche an, durch 
rein gedankliche Ueberlegungen eine aprioristische Ableitung 
des objektiven Schénheitsmerkmals durchzufiihren. Diese ge- 
plante Theorie des Schénen sollte dann zu einem harmonischen 
Schluszbau zusammen gesetzt werden im “Kallias,” zu dessen 
Ausfithrung der Dichter aber nicht mehr kam. Wir sind daher 
auf die knappen Andeutungen angewiesen, die sich im Schiller- 


4. Schillers Begriffsbe- 
stimmung des objektiven 
Schinheitsmerkmals 


2 Es heiszt in “Schillers Briefwechsel mit Kérner” (Leipzig 1859 Bd. 2. 
S. 237): “Kant spricht blosz von der Wirkung der Schinheit auf das Subjekt. 
Die Verschiedenheit schéner und hiszlicher Objekte, die in den Objekten selbst 
liegt, und auf welcher diese Klassifikation beruht, untersucht er nicht. Dasz 
diese Untersuchung fruchtlos sein wiirde, behauptet er ohne Beweis, und es 
fragt sich, ob dieser Stein der Weisen nicht noch zu finden ware.” 
3 Vgl. “‘Kritik der Urteilskraft” [Rosenkranz] S. 48, 79. 123. 
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Kérnerschen Briefwechsel vorfinden: Ausgangspunkt Schillers 
war der Begriff der praktischen Vernunft als der Form der reinen 
Selbstbestimmung. Ein Vernunftwesen musz aus reiner und 
nur aus reiner Vernunft handeln, wenn wir ihm das Attribut der 
reinen Selbstbestimmung zuerkennen wollen. Aus dem nidim- 
lichen Grunde musz ein reines Naturwesen aus reiner und nur aus 
reiner Natur handeln.* Begegnen wir bei einer Durchmusterung 
des Realen auszer uns einem Naturwesen, das durch sich selbst 
bestimmt zu sein scheint, so sprechen wir ihm Freiheit-Aehnlich- 
keit, kurz Freiheit zu. In diesem Falle kann es sich naturgemisz 
nur darum handeln, dasz der betreffende Gegenstand uns frei 
erscheint nicht wirklich frei ist. Es liegt hier also keine Freiheit 
in der Realitit, sondern blosz Freiheit in der Erscheinung vor: 
“Freiheit in der Erscheinung ist (aber) eins mit der Schénheit.’”* 


Dieser Satz muszte notwendig, auf das moralische Handeln des 
5. Uebertragung des objektiven Menschen angewendet, folgende 

Schinheitsbegriffes auf das Prizision erfahren: Gesetze, 

sittliche Handeln des Menschen die Anspruch darauf machen 
wollen, dem Menschen als Richtschnur fiir seine Lebensfiihrung 
zu dienen, diirfen in keiner Weise einen Zwang auf Vernunft 
und Sinnenrichtung ausiiben. Wo Zwang herrscht, da hért die 
Freiheit auf,® und wo die Freiheit aufhért, herrscht keine Schén- 
heit mehr. So war von vornherein Schillers durch dsthetische 
Prinzipien geliuterte Stellung zum kategorischen Imperativ 
Kants gegeben. Seine Kiinstler und Dichternatur, die sich gegen 
jede Fessel aufbiumte, muszte ihn notgedrungen in eine Oppo- 
sitionstellung zu dem Sittengesetz Kants treiben. 


Den Willkiirlichkeiten der Materialisten und Gliickselig- 
keitsphilosophen, die nur das eigene Wohl des 

6. Pflichtund Menschen zum Maszstab des sittlichen Handelns 
Neigung machten, stellte Kant den allgemeinen kate- 
gorischen Imperativ entgegen. Ihn hat Kant 

in der “Grundlegung zur Methaphysik der “Sitten” auf drei 


‘Kants Wort hierzu in der “ Kritik der praktischen Vernunft” (Reclam 
S. 81 und 174) 


5 Jonas, Schillerbriefe 3. 266. 


® Wenn sich auch Kant hier und da dhnlich ausdriickt, z. B. ‘‘ Kritik der 
prakt. Vern.” (Reclam S. 97 u. 192) so ist das doch ziemlich belanglos. 
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Hauptformeln’ gebracht, neben denen eine Menge abweichender 
Formulierungen* herliuft, faszt ihn dann aber als: “Grundge- 
setz der reinen praktischen Vernunft’’ dahin zusammen: 

“Handle so, dasz die Maxime deines Willens jederzeit zugleich als Prinzip 
einer allgemeinen Gesetzgebung gelten kénne.’”* 

Unter “Maxime” versteht Kant: 

“das subjektive Prinzip zu handeln, welches wohl vom ‘objektiven Prin- 
zip,’ naimlich dem praktischen Gesetz unterschieden werden musz. Jene 
(die Maxime) enthalt die praktische Regel, die die Vernunft, den Bedingungen 
des Subjektes gemisz (6fters der Unwissenheit oder auch der Neigung dessel- 
ben) bestimmt, und ist also der Grundsatz, nach welchem das Subjekt handelt; 
das Gesetz aber ist das objektive Prinzip, giiltig fiir jedes verniinftige Wesen, 
und der Grundsatz, nach dem es handeln soll, d.i. ein Imperativ.’"® Motiv 
zum Handeln ist nichts “‘als freier Wille; mithin nicht blosz ohne Mitwirkung 
sinnlicher Antriebe, sondern selbst mit Abweisung aller derselben und mit 
Abbruch aller Neigungen, sofern sie jenem Gesetz zuwider sein kénnten.’™ 

Aussicht auf Belohnung und Bestrafung, Liebe und Neigung 
zur Pflicht verwirft Kant als egoistische Motive zur sittlichen 
Tat. Der Wille beim sittlichen Handeln musz nach ihm blosz 
durchs Gesetz: “ohne andere Triebfedern’”’ bestimmt werden. 
“Und Pflicht ist zu fassen als die Notwendigkeit meiner Handlun- 
gen aus reiner Achtung fiirs Gesetz,’’"” welche “ Achtung,’’* wie 
die Kritik der praktischen Vernunft zeigt (S. 93, 94), nicht eine 
besondere “Triebfeder zur Sittlichkeit” ist, sondern die Sitt- 
lichkeit (d. h. der Gedanke des Sittengesetzes) selbst, subjektiv 
als Triebfeder betrachtet.“ Und weiterhin hebt Kant es noch 
wieder deutlich hervor: 

“Es ist von der grészten Wichtigkeit, in allen moralischen 
Beurteilungen auf das subjektive Prinzip aller Maximen mit der 
iuszersten Genauigkeit acht zu haben, damit alle Moralitit der 
Handlungen in der Notwendigkeit derselben aus Pflicht und aus 
Achtung fiirs Gesetz, nicht aus Liebe und Zuneigung zu dem, 
was die Handlungen hervorbringen sollen, gesetzt werde.’’” 

7 Philosophische Bibliothek (Ausgabe Kirchmann) Bd. 28. a.S.44; b.S.53; 
c.S.56. 

8 Ebenda: a.S.44; b.S.59; c.$.63; d.S.63; e.S. 64. 

* Kritik der prakt. Vernunft (Reclam) S.36. 

1° Grundlegung, Phil. Bibl. (Kirchmann) 28.S.43. Anmerkung. 

" Kr. d. pr. Vern. (Reclam ) S. 88. 

”% Kr. d. pr. Vern. (Reclam) S.22.; 42; 

% Auszer an den angefiihrten Stellen redet Kant noch von der Achtung 
in Kr. d. pr. Vern. S.'90, 93, u. 96. 

“4 A. Messer: “Kants Ethik” Leipzig 1904 S. 27. 
% Kr. d. pr. Vern. (Recl.) S. 99. u. 96. 
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Nur eine im Kampfe mit den sinnlichen Neigungen entstan- 
dene Handlung nennt Kant also moralisch. Wenn sich aber der 
menschliche Wille zwar gemisz dem Sittengesetze bestimmt, dies 
jedoch tut aus irgend welchen Gefiihlen, die vorausgesetzt werden 
miissen, damit diese Willensbestimmung eintrete, dann ist die 
Handlung nur legal. Aber nicht darin, dasz eine Handlung blosz 
legal (inhaltlich richtig, also pflichtmiiszig) sei, wobei auch Nei- 
gungen die Bestimmungsgriinde des Wollens sein kénnen, son- 
dern darin, dasz sie aus reiner Achtung vor dem Gesetz geschehe, 
besteht ihre Moralitat, ihr eigentlicher moralischer Wert." Durch 
diese Auseinandersetzungen stellte Kant dem _ kategorischen 
Imperativ den hypothetischen entgegen. Alle Sittlichkeitstheo- 
rien, welche der Wohlfahrt des einzelnen als auch der Allgemein- 
heit Rechnung tragen zu miissen glauben, wie z.B. der Eudimonis- 
mus, der Utilitarismus, Energitismus (Shaftsbury) usw., fallen 
unter den Begriff des hypothetischen Imperativs und werden 
somit von vornherein in Gegensatz zur Kantischen Ethik gebracht. 


Der Gedanke, dasz die Neigung verstummen miisse, wo das 
Gesetz rede, versetzt den Kénigsberger Philosophen geradezu in 
Ekstase, und voll Begeisterung bricht er in die bekannten Worte 
aus: 

“Pflicht! Du erhabener groszer Name, der du nichts Beliebtes, was 
Einschmeichelung bei sich fiihrt, in dich fassest, sondern Unterwerfung ver- 
langst, . . . vor dem alle Neigungen verstummen, . . . welches ist der deiner 
wiirdige Ursprung, und wo findet man die Wurzel deiner edlen Abkunft, welche 
alle Verwandtschaft mit Neigungen stolz ausschligt, und von welcher Wurzel 
abzustammen, die unnachlaszliche Bedingung desjenigen Wertes ist, den 
sich Menschen allein selbst geben kénnen.””” 

Allem willkiirlichen Belieben und Behagen des Individuums 
stellt also Kant die unwandelbare Strenge eines allgemeinen sitt- 
lichen Gesetzes entgegen; es kénnte scheinen, dasz das erstere 
doch zu seinem Rechte komme, da demselben ja freie bewuszte 
Selbstentscheidung zugestanden wird, ja man kénnte meinen, 
dasz er in dieser Beziehung sogar zu weit gehe, indem er den Willen 
des Einzelnen als gesetzgebend betrachte.'"* Dennoch miéchte 


%F. Bettingen: “Schillers Weltanschauung in seiner Lyrik” Krefeld 
1882. S. 18. Messer. a.a.O. S. 80 u. 232. Kr. d. pr. Vern. (Recl.) S. 99. 

7 Kr. d. pr. Vern. (Recl.) S. 105. 

18 Loewe: ‘‘Ueber den Wert des Kantischen kategorischen Imperativs.” 
Stettin 1878. S.20. 
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ich allen denen z.B. F.H. Jakobi, Schleiermacher usw. beipflichten, 
die an dem Kantischen Moralprinzip, da es nur die unbeugsame 
Strenge eines allgemeinen Gesetzes kennt, und dem Allgemeinen 
alle individuelle Bestimmtheit in Recht und Pflicht zum Opfer 
bringt, die Méglichkeit individuell bestimmter Entscheidung 
vermissen. Schillers Ansicht, dasz Schénheit als Freiheit in der 
Erscheinung auch im sittlichen Handeln herrschen miisse, liesz 
ihn die Auffassung Jakobis teilen, und so schrieb er am 19. Februar 
1793 an K6rner: 

““Offenbar hat die Gewalt, welche die praktische Vernunft bei moral- 
ischen Willensbestimmungen gegen unsere Triebe ausiibt, etwas Beleidigendes, 
etwas Peinliches in der Erscheinung. Wir wollen nun einmal nirgends Zwang 
sehen, auch nicht, wenn die Vernunft selbst ihn ausiibt; auch die Freiheit der 
Natur wollen wir respektiert wissen, weil wir ‘jedes Wesen in der dsthetischen 
Beurteilung als einen Selbstzweck’ betrachten, und es uns, denen Freiheit das 
Héchste ist, ekelt; (empért), dasz etwas dem andern aufgeopfert werden und 
zum Mittel dienen soll.’’!* 


Kérner stimmt mit Schiller véllig iiberein, und er antwortet 
ihm am 26. Februar 1793 u. a.: 


“‘Was du iiber das Beleidigende der Vorstellung von Pflicht duszerst, 
ist mir aus der Seele geschrieben. Immer hat mich dieser Punkt in dem 
Kantschen System geargert.’’?° 


In dem Aufsatz: “Ueber Anmut und Wiirde” geht Schiller 


999) 


“agressiv’™ gegen den kategorischen Imperativ vor. Er schreibt: 
“In der Kant’schen Moralphilosophie ist die Idee der Pflicht mit 
einer Harte vorgetragen worden, die alle Grazien davon zuriickschreckt und 
einen schwachen Verstand leicht versuchen kénnte, auf dem Wege einer fin- 
stern und ménchischen™ Aszetik die moralische Vollkommenheit zu suchen.’ 
Allerdings sucht dann Schiller ein wenig einzulenken und 
bemerkt, dasz eine solche ‘“‘Miszdeutung” dem “heiteren und 
freien Geist” des “‘groszen Weltweisen . . . unter allen gerade 
die empérendste sein wiirde,” aber-er habe doch selbst durch 
die “strenge und grelle Entgegensetzung” beider Prinzipien 
einen “starken, obgleich bei seiner Absicht vielleicht kaum zu 


18 Jonas: “Schillerbriefe.” 3. 264. 

2° Kérner: “‘ Briefwechsel mit Schiller 3. S. 73. 

* Vgl. Schillers Brief an Kérner vom 18. Mai 1794. Jonas 3. 348, 438. 

2 Vgl. hierzu “ Urteilskraft” (Recl.) S. 119 ff., was zu beweisen scheint, 
dasz Kant hier von Schiller falsch verstanden wurde. 

% Schillers Werke (Cotta Taschenausgabe) Stuttgart 1838 Bd. 11. S. 
365. 
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vermeidenden Anlasz dazu gegeben.” Und so “rein und objek- 
tiv” Kant auch bei der Untersuchung der Wahrheit zu Werke 
gegangen sei, so hitte er sich bei der “ Darstellung der gefunde- 
nen Wahrheit” von einer “mehr subjektiven” Maxime leiten 
lassen. Er habe niimlich die Zeitmoral, sowohl den groben Mater- 
ialismus, als auch die nicht weniger bedenklichen “ Perfektions- 
grundsitze’’ ohne Nachsicht angreifen und so “der Drako seiner 
Zeit’’ werden miissen, “weil sie ihm eines Solons noch nicht wert 
und empfinglich schien.”“* Dann mit entschiedener Schirfe 
gegen Kant: 


‘‘Womit aber hatten es die Kinder des Hauses verschuldet, dasz er nur 
fiir die Knechte sorgte? Weil oft sehr unreine Neigungen den Mann der 
Tugend usurpieren, muszte darum auch der uneigenniitzige Affekt in der 
edelsten Brust verdichtig gemacht werden? Weil der moralische Weichling 
dem Gesetz der Vernunft gern eine Laxitat geben méchte, die es zum Spiel- 
werk seiner Konvenienz macht, muszte ihm darum eine Rigiditét beigelegt 
werden, die die kraftvollste Aeuszerung moralischer Freiheit nur in eine riihm- 
lichere Art von Knechtschaft verwandelt?® Denn hat wohl der wahrhaft 
sittliche Mensch eine freiere Wahl zwischen Selbstachtung und Selbstver- 
werfung, als der Sinnensklave zwischen Vergniigen und Schmerz? Ist dort 
etwa weniger Zwang fiir den reinen Willen als hier fiir den verdorbenen? 
Muszte schon durch die imperative Form des Moralgesetzes die Menschheit 
angeklagt und erniedrigt werden, und das erhabenste Dokument ihrer Grésze 
zugleich die Urkunde ihrer Gebrechlichkeit sein? War es wohl bei dieser im- 
perativen Form zu vermeiden, dasz eine Vorschrift, die sich der Mensch als 
Vernunftwesen selbst gibt, die deswegen allein fiir ihn bindend, und dadurch 
allein mit seinem Freiheitsgefiihl vertriglich ist, nicht den Schein eines frem- 
den und positiven Gesetzes annahm.”™ 


Hier haben wir also den groszen Unterschied zwischen Schiller 
und Kant. “Hart” fordert dieser, dasz Pflicht und Neigung in 
steter Feindschaft stehen, dasz die Pflicht die Freundschaft 
selbst der edelsten Art und der edelsten Neigungen abweise: 


Die reine Pflicht musz nach ihm die einzige Triebfeder des sittlichen Han- 
delns sein; die Pflicht die ‘“‘nicht mit andern Triebfedern verbunden oder wohl 
gar diesen, (den Neigungen) als Bedingung untergeordnet, sondern in seiner 


* Anmut u. Wiirde” Cotta 11. 365-66 und K. Vorlinder: “ Ethischer 
Rigorismus und sittliche Schénheit.”’ Philosophische Monatshefte. Bd. 30. 
1894. S. 246. 


* Hier ist Schillers Ansicht reichlich diister. Vergl. Prakt. Vern. (Recl.) 
S. 392. 


* Cotta, 11. 366 ff. u. Pr. Vern. S. 96. 
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ganzen Reinigkeit als fiir sich sureichende Triebfeder aufgenommen werden 


soll. ’’?? 
Der Dichter dagegen verbindet die Neigung mit der Pflicht: 


“*Wie sehr auch Handlungen aus Neigung und Handlungen aus Pflicht 
in objektivem Sinne einander entgegenstehen, so ist dies doch in subjektivem 
Sinne nicht also, und der Mensch darf nicht nur, sondern so// Lust und Pflicht 
in Verbindung bringen; er soll seiner Vernunft mit Freuden gehorchen.’’** 


An “die Erzieher” ergeht der Tadel: 


“Biirger erzieht ihr der sittlichen Welt, wir wollten euch loben, 
Stricht ihr sie nicht zugleich aus der empfindenden aus’ 


insofern sie dieselben lehren, bei der Ausiibung der Pflicht die 
Neigung zu verachten.*® Schillers Ideal war stets die schéne 
Harmonie, der verséhnend wirkende Ausgleich zwischen Gegen- 
sitzlichem, eine Anschauung, die einerseits die Bestrebung fort- 
setzt, die er in seiner Jugendphilosophie unter dem Einflusz 
Shaftesburys verfolgt hatte.** Und er glaubt, in seinem Streben 
nach dem Ausgleich zwischen Pflicht und Neigung, mit dem 
Rigoristen der Moral einstimmig zu sein, hofft aber, 
“dadurch noch zum Latitudinarier zu werden, dasz ich die Anspriiche 
der Sinnlichkeit, die im Felde der reinen Vernunft und bei der moralischen 
Gesetzgebung védllig zuriickgewiesen sind, im Felde der Erscheinung und bei 
der wirklichen Ausiibung der Sittenpflicht noch zu behaupten® versuche.” 
Kérner stimmt den gegen Kant gerichteten Ausfiihrungen des 
Freundes lebhaft zu, ja sie gehen ihm noch nicht weit genug: 


*7 Die Religion innerh. d. Grenzen der blosz Vern. Philos. Bib., (Kirchmann) 
17.52. 

28 Cotta, 11.364. 

2° Votivtafeln, Reclam. Bd. 402-03 No. 61. 

30 FE. Reinertz: ‘‘Schillers Gedankendichtung.” Ratibor 1894. 

3! Shaftesbury schreibt ganz im Einklang mit Schiller: “Die weltliche 
Moral gipfelt in der Aufgabe des weltlichen Individuums, alle seine Krifte 
zu entfalten, alle Seiten der in ihm liegenden Anlage zur vollen Entwicklung 
zu bringen und damit sein Leben zu harmonischer Einheit zu gestalten. Alle 
Gegensitze einer Natur, die egoistischen und die sozialen, die sinnlichen 
und die geistigen Triebe sollten in dieser harmonischen Lebensgestaltung 
gleichmiaszig ihr Recht haben, und so das Individuum aus seiner natiirlichen 
Anlage heraus zur edlen Persénlichkeit entwickeln.”” (Kultur der Gegen- 
wart I. 5. S.459). 

2 Anmut und Wiirde, Cotta 11.363. Die technischen Ausdriicke stammen 
aus: ‘Relig. innerh. d. Gr.”’ Philos. Bibl. 17. 21-23, wo es heiszt: “Man 
nennt gemeiniglich die, welche dieser strengen Denkungsart zugetan sind, 
Rigoristen, und so kann man ihre Antipoden Latitudinarier nennen.”’ 
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“Was du iiber Kants Moralphilosophie sagst, unterschreibe ich mit 
ganzer Seele. Deine Apologie fiir Kant ist sinnreich, aber fast glaube ich, 
dasz du ihm zuviel Ehre antust. Vielleicht fehlte es ihm an Gefiihl fiir die 
moralische Schénheit; und von der Evidenz seines Moralsystems bin ich noch 
garnicht vollig iiberzeugt. Was nétigt uns denn, jede einzelne Handlung zu 
generalisieren und als Maxime zu betrachten? Ist es nicht eine héhere Voll- 
kommenheit eines denkenden Wesens, sich nach den individuellen Verhalt- 
nissen, als nach allgemeinen Regeln, die doch immer nur Behelf des geistigen 
Unvermiégens sind, zu bestimmen ”® 


Doch nicht dem alten Freunde Ké6rner allein, sondern auch 
Kant selbst gab “Anmut und Wiirde”’ Anlasz zu Aeuszerungen. 
Er antwortete in seiner Abhandlung “ Die Religion innerhalb der 
Grenzen der bloszen Vernunft’’—und diese Antwort ist wichtig, 
sie ist eine Grenzbestimmung— 


“Herr Professor Schiller miszbilligt in seiner mit Meisterhand verfaszten 
Abhandlung (Thalia 1793. 3. Stiick) ‘Uber Anmut und Wiirde’ in der Moral 
diese Vorstellungsart der Verbindlichkeit, als ob sie eine karthiuserartige 
Gemiitsbestimmung bei sich fiihre; allein ich kann, da wir in den wichtigen 
Prinzipien einig sind, auch in diesem keine Uneinigkeit statuieren, wenn wir 
uns nur unter einander verstaindlich machen kénnen. Ich gestehe gern, dasz 
ich dem Pflichtbegriffe, gerade um seiner Wiirde willen, keine Anmut beige- 
sellen kann. Denn er enthalt unbedingte Nétigung, womit Anmut in geradem 
Widerspruche steht. Die Majestit des Gesetzes (gleich dem auf Sinai) flészt 
Ehrfurcht ein (nicht Scheu, welche zuriickstészt, auch nicht Reiz, der zur Ver- 
traulichkeit einladet), welche Achtung des Untergebenen gegen seinen Gebieter, 
in diesem Falle aber, da dieser in uns selbst liegt, ein Gefiihl des Erhabenen 
unserer eigenen Bestimmung erweckt, was uns mehr hinreiszt, als alles Schéne.’’*« 


Hier tritt Kants Schiirfe deutlich zu Tage. Es ist der uner- 
bittliche, preuszisch-friederizianische Pflichtbegriff, der den Musen 
stolz vorangeht und letzteren keinerlei Einflusz gestattet auf die 
Pflicht. In den Pausen diirfen sie dienen. Solche Straffheit 
und Schroffheit kennt freilich keine Zugestandnisse. 

Allerdings faihrt Kant fort: 


“Aber die Tugend, d.i. fest gegriindete Gesinnung, seine Pflicht genau zu 
erfiillen, ist in ihren Folgen auch wohltdtig, mehr wie alles, was Natur oder 
Kunst in der Welt leisten mag; und das herrliche Bild der Menschheit, in 
dieser ihrer Gestalt aufgestellt, verstattet gar wohl die Begleitung der Grazien, 
die aber, wenn von Pflicht allein die Rede ist, sich in ehrerbietiger Entfernung 
halten. Wird aber auf die anmutigen Folgen gesehen, welche die Tugend, 
wenn sie iiberall Eingang fande, in der Welt verbreiten wiirde, so zieht alsdann 


** Korner Briefwechsel mit Schiller 3.132. 
* Philosph. Bibl. (Kirchmann) 17.24 Anmerk. 
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die moralisch-gerichtete Vernunft die Sinnlichkeit (durch die Einbildungs- 
kraft) mit ins Spiel. Nur nach bezwungenen Ungeheuern wird Herkules M usaget 
vor welcher Arbeit jene guten Schwestern zuriickbeben. Diese Begleiterinnen 
der Venus Urania sind Buhlschwestern im Gefolge der Venus Dione, sobald 
sie sich ins Geschaft der Pflichtbestimmung einmischen und die Triebfedern 
dazu hergeben wollen.’™ 


Kant will also, das tritt deutlich zu Tage, “Anmut’’ nur den 
wohltitigen Folgen zusprechen, welche die Tugend, “wenn sie 
iiberall Eingang finde,” in der Welt verbreiten wiirde. Dies ist 
ein Zugestindnis, welches Schiller nicht geniigen kann, wenn er 
sich auch in dem Briefe an Kant (den iibrigens Cohen: “Ethik”’ 
S. 288 ganz zu Unrecht als “Ein Zeugnis vdlliger prinzipieller 
Uebereinstimmung” auffaszt) fiir die “nachsichtige Zurechtwei- 
sung’ dankbar erklirt. Dem Dichterphilosophen ist es nicht 
blosz um die Folgen zu tun, er will eine prinzipiellere Anerkennung 
des Gefithls, oder, wie man damals haufiger sagte, der Sinnlich- 
keit. Diese jedoch liszt Kant nicht zu: “ Nur nach bezwungenen 
Ungeheuern wird Herkules Musaget” d.h. nur nach Nieder- 
kimpfung der Begierden kann die Ethik von den Grazien begleitet 
sein; wahrend Schiller von vornherein die Verséhnung anstrebt, 
die an Stelle der Niederwerfung treten soll. Noch deutlicher 
tritt die Differenz zu Tage: Nicht “anhaingen,” darf sich die 
Grazie, nur “ beigesellen,” ja selbst, um ihm Eingang zu verschaf- 
fen, darf die Anmut nicht mit dem Pflichtbegriff verbunden wer- 
den, “‘das ist der Gesetzgebung zuwider, die eine strenge Forderung 
ist und fiir sich geachtet sein will.’’ Daher will Kant denn auch 
von einer ‘“Mitwirkung der sinnlichen Natur” in der Ethik, 
wie sie Schiller gewiinscht hatte, nichts wissen. Jene miisse, 
nicht als “mitwirkend,” sondern “unter der Despotie des kate- 
gorischen Imperativs geziigelt,’’ der “Anarchie der Naturnei- 
gungen’”*’ Widerstand leisten; die von Schiller geforderte ‘“ durch- 
gingige Harmonie” kénne allein “durch deren (der Anarchie) 
Abschaffung” beférdert werden. Ueberall blickt Kants iiber- 
groszer Eifer fiir die ‘“Reinerhaltung der Ethik’’ durch, das 
fingstliche Sorgen, es kénnten die Sinnlichkeit, die Natur, die 
Neigungen, wenn sie zugelassen, die Reinheit des Pflichtbegriffes, 
die Eigentiimlichkeit des ethischen Sollens beeintrichtigen. 


* Philos. Bibl. (Kirchmann) 17. 24. Anmerk. 


uy. 


* Schiller, Cotta 11.369. Philos. Bibl. 57. S.526. 
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Deshalb gilt ihm: Erst Pflicht, damm Anmut!** Darum ist die 
erste Frage, die Kant gleich nach der Ueberschrift “Thalia” sich 
stellt die: “ob Anmut vor der Wiirde, oder diese vor jener ratione 
prius vorhergehen miisse,” und er beantwortet dieselbe natiir- 
lich in letzterem Sinne, wihrend Schiller beide als gleichberech- 
tigt neben einander stellt. Erst “wenn die Einpfropfung dieses 
Begriffes (der Pflicht) auf unsere Gesinnung endlich geschehen 
ist,”” so ““kénne es wohl geschehen, dasz wir pflichtmiaszige Hand- 
lungen mit Lust tun,” aber nicht “mit Lust aus Pflicht,” was 
sich widerspricht. Diese Lust ist nur ein “Parergon der Moral.” 
So lange das endliche Wesen physische Bediirfnisse hat, die “den 
moralischen sich entgegensetzen kénnen,” musz “bei allem Zu- 
trauen zu sich selbst” die “imperative Form” des Sittengesetzes, 
die Schiller ausdriicklich fiir die “Kinder des Hauses” verworfen 
hatte, bestehen bleiben.*® Pflicht und Lebensgenusz sind fiir 
Kant unvereinbar; sagt er doch am Schlusse des Kapitels “Von 
den Triebfedern der reinen praktischen Vernunft:”’ 

‘Die Ehrwiirdigkeit der Pflicht hat nichts mit Lebensgenusz zu schaffen; 
sie hat ihr eigentiimliches Gesetz, auch ihr eigentiimliches Gericht, und wenn 
man auch beide noch so sehr zusammenschiitteln wollte, um sie vermischt, 


gleichsam als Arzneimittel, der kranken Seele zuzureichen, so scheiden sie 
sich doch alsbald von selbst. ’’*° 


Ueber das Verhaltnis der Neigung zur Pflicht sind Schiller 
und Kant nie einig geworden. In das Jahr 1796 fallen die Xenien, 
und Schiller widmet auch diesem Punkt in seiner und Kants 
Philosophie ein Doppeldistichon mit seiner Spitze gegen Kant: 

GEWISSENSSKRUPEL 
“‘Gerne dien ich den Freunden, doch tu’ ich es leider mit Neigung 
Und so wurmt es mir oft, dasz ich nicht tugendhaft bin;” 
worauf die paradoxe “Entscheidung” im Kantischen Sinne: 
DECISUM 
“‘Da ist kein anderer Rat, du muszt suchen, sie zu verachten, 
Und mit Abscheu alsdann tun, wie die Pflicht dir gebeut.”" 

Gegen die “moralischen Schwitzer,” die von der straffen 
Moral des Kénigsberger Philosophen einige Aeuszerlichkeiten 

*8 Vgl. auch Kr. d. pr. Vern. (Recl.) S. 173. 

%® Vorlander S. 557 ff. Die zitierten Stellen sind der “Rel. innerh. der 
Gr. . . .” entnommen Philos. Bibl. 17. S. 50 ff. 


“Kr. d. pr. Vern. (Recl.) S. 108. 
“ Reclam, No. 402/03. S. 80. 388. 
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aufgegriffen haben, und sich fort und fort damit briisten, ohne 
selbst wirklich innerlich moralisch zu sein, richtet er die Verse: 
“Wie sie mit ihrer reinen Moral uns, die schmutzigen, quilen! 
Freilich, der groben Natur diirfen sie garnichts vertraun! 
Bis in die Geisterwelt miissen sie fliehn, dem Tier zu entlaufen, 
Menschlich kénnen sie selbst auch nicht das menschlichste tun. 
Hitten sie kein Gewissen und spriiche die Pflicht nicht so heilig, 
Wahrlich, sie pliinderten selbst in der Umarmung die Braut.”® 
Schon im vorhergehenden Jahre (1795) hatte sich Schiller 
iiber die rigoristische Moral Kants, zumal aber deren unberufene 
Nachbeter, die sich in ihrem methaphysischen Diinkel iiber 
Natur und die gegebene Welt hochmiitig hinwegsetzen, in wit- 
zigen Versen lustig gemacht; 
DER METAPHYSIKER 
“Wie tief liegt unter mir die Welt! 
Kaum seh’ ich noch die Menschlein unten wallen! 
Wie tragt mich meine Kunst, die Adchste unter allen, 
So nahe an des Himmels Zelt!” 
So ruft von seines Turmes Dache 
Der Schieferdecker, so der kleine grosze Mann, 
Hans Metaphysikus, in seinem Schreibgemache. 
Sag’ an, du kleiner groszer Mann, 
Der Turm, von dem dein Blick so vornehm niederschauet, 
Wovon ist er—worauf ist er erbauet? 
Wie kamst du selbst hinauf—und seine kahlen Héhn, 
Wo zu sind sie dir niitz, als in das Tal zu sehn?’’* 


Das Pflichtbewusztsein wurzelt in der Vernunft. Die Triebe 
und Neigungen werden genahrt von der sinn- 
7. Vernunft und lichen Natur des Menschen. Im Grunde 
Sinnlichkeit genommen handelt es sich also hier in dieser 
Streitfrage um den Gegensatz von Vernunft 
und Sinnlichkeit, und unter diesen Schlagwértern wird das Prob- 
lem in den Schriften Schillers noch des 6fteren erdrtert. Einige 
markante Stellen seien darum als Quellenbelege noch kurz ange- 
fiihrt und zu den kantischen Ansichten in Parallele gesetzt: 
Empfindung, Sinnlichkeit ist die erste menschliche Funktion, 
mégen wir das Individuum als Kind uns ansehen, oder, wie Schil- 
ler es mit Vorliebe tut, uns einen prihistorischen Zustand kon- 
“ Votivtafeln, Reclam 402-03 S. 91. 42. 
*® Cotta, I. 440.; Hoffmeister vermutet, jedoch wohl zu unrecht, dasz sich 
dieses satirische Gedicht auf Fichte beziehe. Vgl. Viehoff, Schillers Gedichte, 
Stuttgart 1859 IT. S.152. 
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struieren. Hier ist der Mensch ganz Natur.“ Nun besteht 
fir Kant die Aufgabe des Willens in erster Linie darin, nach 
Maszgabe des Sittengesetzes sich zu bestimmen mit Ueberwindung 
der aus der Sinnlichkeit stammenden Antriebe. Fiir Kant ist 
das Sinnliche iiberhaupt, und am Menschen ist alles Auszerver- 
niinftige lediglich Materie, die jeder innern Beziehung zum 
Sittlichen entbehrt; denn auch im organischen stehen fiir 
Kant Materie und verniinftige Zweckmiszigkeit nur neben einan- 
der. Davon geht Kant iiberall aus, dasz das Intelligibele, Spon- 
tane, Verniinftige einerseits, das Materielle, Mechanische, Sinn- 
liche andrerseits in einem ausschlieszenden Gegensatze zu einan- 
der stehen; es sind im ganzen auch hier die beiden kartesianischen 
Substanzen. Das Sinnliche ist bei Kant nur Mittel,“ darum 
fordert er: 

“Die sinnliche Natur musz nicht als mitwirkend, sondern unter 
der Despotie des kategorischen Imperativs geziigelt, der Anarchie der Natur- 
neigungen Widerstand leisten, deren Abschaffung allein auch ihre durch- 
gingige Harmonie unter einander beférdert.’ 

Dieser ganze Dualismus zwischen Ideellem und Materiellem, 
diese Isolierung des Natiirlichen als eines rein Mechanischen 
ist etwas, was Schiller durchaus widerstrebt. Schiller weisz im 
Grunde von keiner Materie, sondern nur von der an sich leben- 
digen Natur. Es will ihm iiberhaupt nicht in den Sinn, irgend 
etwas blosz als Mittel zu denken. Die Kantische Vorstellungs- 
art erinnert an die Platonische, die Schillersche an die Aristote- 
lische. Fiir Schiller ist nirgends bloszer Stoff, sondern iiberall 
zugleich Form. Das Organische, das Lebendige ist ihm nicht 
blosz, wie fiir Kant, die ‘“vollkommenste Maschine,’’*’ nicht 
blosz zweckmiszig durch Vernunft gefiigte und gruppierte Ma- 
terie, sondern wie alles Aeuszere, Sinnliche, von Anfang an seelen- 
volle, dem Geist verwandte Natur.“ Die rigoristische Moral 
Kants, die schon alle Neigungen verbannte, setzt also einen steten 
Widerspruch zwischen Vernunft und Sinnlichkeit voraus und ver- 

“ G. Geil “System von Schillers Ethik” Straszburg 1890 S. 21. 

* Windelband “Geschichte der neueren Philosophie” ITT. 2.59. Hettner: 
“Literaturgeschichte des 18. Jahrhunderts. III. 4. 3. 2. S. 22° A. Bau- 
meister: Ueber Schillers Lebensansicht in ihrer Beziehung zur Kantischen.” 
Tiibingen 1897 S.19. 

“ Messer, a.a.O. S.240. 


*? Windelband, a.a.O. S.154. 
4* Baumeister, a.a.O. S.19. 
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leiht ersterer ohne alle Riicksicht die unumschrinkte Herrschaft 
iiber letztere. “Die Vernunft musz der Sinnlichkeit Gewalt 
antun,” sagt Kant in der “Kritik der Urteilskraft,”*® und es 
ist nach ihm die Vernunft” der allein gesetzgebende Faktor” 
im Menschen. Schiller will, dasz Vernunft und Sinnlichkeit in 
friedlicher Harmonie zusammenwirken. Die Sinnlichkeit soll 
beim sittlichen Handeln nicht die Rolle des Unterdriickten, 
sondern des Mitwirkenden spielen. Sie (die Sinnlichkeit) soll 
zwar mit den Geboten der Vernunft iibereinstimmen: 

“Nicht um sie wie eine Last wegzuwerfen, oder wie eine grobe Hiille 
von sich abzustreifen, nein, um sie aufs Innigste mit seinem hdéheren Selbst 
zu vereinbaren, ist seiner reinen Geisternatur eine sinnliche beigesellt. Erst 
alsdann, wenn sie aus seiner gesamten Menschheit als die vereinigte Wirkung 
beider Prinzipien hervorquillt, wenn sie ihm sur Natur geworden ist, ist seine 


) 


sittliche Denkart geborgen. ’’*° 


Damit es nun zur Harmonie zwischen Sinnlichkeit und Ver- 
nunft komme, ist die Sinnlichkeit durch die Vernunft zum Dienste 
des Vernunftgesetzes zu erziehen. Allerdings wird es hier ohne 
eine gewisse “ Gewalt, ohne Zwang und Kampf nicht” abgehen.™ 
Schiller achtet wohl die gebietende Stellung der Vernunft, aber: 
“Wohl dir, wenn die Vernunft immer im Herzen dir wohnt.’’™ 
Ist dies aber erst erreicht, dann ist der Mensch auch dahin gelangt, 
dasz er der Stimme der Sinnlichkeit trauen darf, ohne stets gezwun- 
gen zu sein, alles vor dem Grundsatz der Moral entscheiden zu 
miissen, und er kann sich dieser Stimme anvertrauen, ohne Furcht, 
miszleitet zu werden. Dort freilich, wo beide Krifte: Vernunft 
und Sinnlichkeit, noch nicht harmonisch ausgebildet sind, und 
wo im praktischen Leben die Sinnlichkeit versucht sein kénnte, 
sich iiber die Vernunft zu setzen, steht letzterer das Recht der 
Gesetzgebung zu, dem sich die Sinne zu unterwerfen haben, und 
so sagt Schiller: 

“Kannst du nicht schén empfinden, dir bleibt doch verniinftig zu wollen, 

Und als ein Geist zu tun, was Du als Mensch nicht vermagst.’’™ 


** Rosenkranz: “‘Kants simtliche Werke” IV. S. 128. 
5° Schiller, Cotta 11.364. 

51 Ebda. S. 381. 

82 Ebda. I. 419. 

* Xenien, Recl. No. 402-03. S. 86.8. 
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Hier nihert sich Schiller wieder sehr Kantischen Ansichten. 
Ein prinzipieller Unterschied in der Stellung- 
8. Das radikale nahme beider Philosophen zu dieser Frage, 
Bése die ja das eigentliche Grundproblem der 
Ethik ist und bleibt, laszt sich hier kaum 
noch feststellen. Es handelt sich um die Frage, ob die verniinf- 
tige Natur des Menschen stark genug ist, dauernd iiber die sinn- 
liche Natur zu triumphieren. Kant rechnet mehr mit den tat- 
sichlich gegebenen Verhiltnissen; fiir ihn ist die Dominanz der 
Triebrichtung ein unbezweifelbares Faktum, das sich nie aus- 
schalten laszt, solange der Mensch seine menschliche Natur 
behalt. Daraus erklart sich die Hirte, mit der er sein Sitten- 
gesetz formuliert. Schiller als Kiinstler und Idealist glaubt, 
vor allem auf eine Ueberbriickung des Kontrastes zwischen Stoff- 
und Formtrieb hinarbeiten zu miissen. Eine Entscheidung 
letzter Hand iiber die Méglichkeit eines solchen Ausgleiches 
liszt sich nur dann geben, wenn die Streitfrage endgiiltig ent- 
schieden ist, ob die Grundrichtung der menschlichen Natur mehr 
dem Bésen oder dem Guten zustrebt. Wenn bei Kant der Be- 
griff des radikalen Bésen so hiiufig wiederkehrt, so scheint er 
sich im pessimistischen Sinne entschieden, Schiller dagegen, in 
seiner idealistischen Lebensauffassung, mehr die optimistische 
Auffassung geteilt zu haben. Im ersten Kapitel seiner Abhand- 
lung: “Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der bloszen Ver- 
nunft” spricht Kant: “von der Einwohnung des bésen Prinzips 
neben dem Guten; oder iiber das radikale Bése in der mensch- 
lichen Natur.” Er kommt zu dem Ergebnis: “Eine gewisse 
urspriingliche Anlage zum Guten (S. 27) ist wohl nicht zu leug- 
nen, aber ebenso sicher liegt auch ‘ein Hang zum Bésen in der 
menschlichen Natur’ (S. 30).” Ja, Kant geht so weit zu behaup- 
ten: “Der Mensch ist von Natur bése” (S. 35), und er sucht in 
breiten Ausfiihrungen diesen Satz zu beweisen und zu verteidi- 
gen und forscht in weiteren Darlegungen nach dem “Ursprung 
des Bésen in der menschlichen Natur” (S. 43). Schiller nennt in 
einer Anmerkung zu “Anmut und Wiirde” dies “das Glaubens- 
bekenntnis Kants,’™ und er berichtet dariiber unter dem 28. 
Februar 1793 an Kérner: 


% Fiir dies und die nachstfolgenden Zitate siehe Philos. Bibl. (Kirchmann) 
Bd. 17. S.19. 27. 30. 35. 43. 
% Schiller, Cotta, 11. 367. 
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“Es ist einer seiner ersten Grundsitze darin empérend fiir mein und wahr- 
scheinlich auch dein Gefiihl. Er (Kant) behauptet nimlich eine Propension 
des menschlichen Herzens zum Bésen, das er das radikale Bése nennt, und das 
mit den Neigungen der Sinnlichkeit ganz und garnicht verwechselt werden 
darf. Er setzt es iiber die Sinnlichkeit hinaus in die Person des Menschen 
als den Sitz der Freiheit.’™ 

Und Kérner antwortet am 4. Marz 1793: 

“Die Nachricht von dem neuen Kantschen Werke war mir sehr interes- 
sant . . . Mit seinem radikalen Bésen werde ich mich iibrigens schwerlich 
ausséhnen. Ich kenne keinen Satz der Dogmatik—selbst die Ewigkeit der 
Hidllenstrafen nicht ausgenommen—der mir so verhaszt wire.’’’ 

Und als Goethe in seinem Briefe an Schiller vom 31. Juli 1799, 
anliszlich der Besprechung von Miltons “Paradise Lost,” auch 
das Thema “vom freien Willen” und Kants “radikalem Bésen”’ 
anschnitt,®** antwortete Schiller am 2. August 1799: 

“Ich erinnere mich nicht mehr, wie Milton sich bei der Materie vom 
freien Willen heraushilft, aber Kants Entwickelung ist mir gar zu ménchisch, 
ich habe nie damit verséhnt werden kénnen. Sein ganzer Entscheidungs- 
grund beruht darauf, dasz der Mensch einen posiliven Antrieb zum Guten, 
sowie zum sinnlichen Wohlsein habe; er brauche also auch, wenn er das Bése 
wahlt, einen positiven inneren Grund zum Bésen, weil das Positive nicht durch 
etwas blosz Negatives aufgehoben werden kénne. Hier sind aber zwei unend- 
lich heterogene Dinge, der Trieb zum Guten und der Trieb zum sinnlichen 
Wohle vdllig als gleiche Potenzen und Quantititen behandelt, weil die freie 
Persinlichkeit ganz gleich gegen und swischen beide Teile gestellt wird. Gott- 
lob, dasz wir nicht berufen sind, das Menschengeschlecht iiber diese Frage 
zu beruhigen, und immer im Reiche der Erscheinung bleiben diirfen. Uebri- 
gens sind diese dunklen Stellen in der Natur des Menschen fiir den Dichter, 
und den tragischen insbesondere, nicht leer und noch weniger fiir den Redner; 
und in der Darstellung der Leidenschaften machen sie kein kleines Moment 
aus.” 


II 


ETHISCHE BEGRIFFSBESTIMMUNGEN, DIE AUF DER STELLUNGNAHME 
ZUM PFLICHT- UND NEIGUNGSPROBLEM BERUHEN. 


Die gegensitzliche Stellungnahme unserer beiden Philosophen 
zu dem ethischen Hauptproblem muszte naturgemiisz auch zu 


8 Schiller, Cotta 11. 376. Briefwechsel*? zwischen Schiller und Kérner 
3. 76. 

57 Ebda 3. 84. 

58 Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller und Goethe 1794-1805 Stuttgart 1829 Bd. 
5. S. 130/31. 

5® Jonas, Schillerbriefe 6. 63. 
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einer Verschiedenheit ihrer Ansichten iiber andere ethische Fragen 
Anlasz geben. Die Voraussetzungen, auf deren Grundlage sie 
ihre diesbeziiglichen Herleitungen griindeten, waren eben ver- 
schieden. Kein Wunder also, wenn auch die Ergebnisse ihrer 
Beweisfiihrung nicht iibereinstimmten. Es bleibt uns also noch 
die Aufgabe, kurz dariiber zu berichten, in wieweit Kant und 
Schiller in andern ethischen Begriffsbestimmungen, als denen 
der Pflicht und Neigung, von einander abweichen. Dann kénnen 
wir dazu iibergehen, die selbstaindigen Schritte Schillers im 
Reiche des Denkens zu erértern, seine Ausfiihrungen dariiber, 
wie eine Ueberbriickung der Kluft zwischen Pflicht und Neigung 
am besten durchgefiihrt werden kénne. 


Hatte Kant besondern Nachdruck auf den Nachweis gelegt’ 
dasz der Hang zum Bésen in der urspriinglichen 

9. Liebe Konstitution der menschlichen Natur liege, ihr ange- 
boren sei, sah er in dem Kampfe der siegenden Ver- 
niinftigkeit gegen die Sinnlichkeit die ganze Aufgabe des Menschen, 
und wuszte er am Menschen nichts Erhabeneres als die Tugend, 
d.i. jenen Kampf, basiert auf die Achtung vor dem Vernunftge- 
setz, so ist auch Schillers Idealmensch zu jedem Opfer zeitlichen 
Gliickes fahig, aber er opfert nicht aus bloszer Achtung, sondern 
aus Liebe.®® Sie kommt bei Schiller immer und immer wieder 
vor und erscheint in einem gleichen Gegensatz zur Selbstsucht, 
wie bei Kant die Vernunft zur Sinnlichkeit. Diese Liebe hat, 
von Schillers eigenen psychologischen Voraussetzungen abgesehen, 
nichts gemein mit dem Gefiihl, auch nichts mit der Sinnlichkeit: 
“Sie ist vielmehr Eigenschaft und Titigkeit des selbstbewuszten 
Wollens, jene uneigenniitzige Selbstaufopferung, welche fiir Schiller 
nicht blosz ein Ideal ist, sondern Wirklichkeit, an die er glaubt.” 


Schiller denkt sich die reine Liebe als eine solche, die in keiner 
Weise auf einen jenseitigen Lohn Bezug nimmt®™ (Rousseau, 
Shaftesbury). “Riicksicht auf eine belohnende Zukunft schlieszt 
die Liebe aus.’”® Ferner sagt Schiller ausdriicklich: “Ich bekenne 
es freimiitig, ich glaube an die Wirklichkeit einer uneigenniitzigen 


6° Sommer “Ueber die Beziehungen der Ansicht Schillers vom Wesen 
und der geistigen Bedeutung der Kunst zur Kantischen Philosophie” Halle 
1869. S. 8. 

“ Minor, “Schiller, sein Leben und seine Werke I. S. 1. 


*2 Schiller, Cotta 10. 293. 
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Liebe. Ich bin verloren, wenn sie nicht ist; ich gebe die Gottheit 
auf, die Unsterblichkeit und die Tugend. Ich habe keinen Beweis 
fiir diese Hoffnung mehr iibrig, wenn ich aufhére, an die Liebe zu 
glauben.’’® 
Nur die Liebe kann den Menschen harmonisch und gliicklich 

machen: 

“Weisheit tétet oft die Glut, 

Unsrer schénsten Triebe; 

Tugend kimpft mit heiszem Blut, 

Gliicklich macht nur Liebe. (Hochzeitslied) 


“‘Zwar ist es schon Veredlung einer menschlichen Seele, den gegenwirti- 
gen Vorteil dem ewigen aufzuopfern—es ist die edelste Stufe des Egoismus— 
aber Egoismus und Liebe scheiden die Menschheit in zwei héchst undhnliche 
Geschlechter, deren Grenzen nie in einander flieszen.’’™ 

Es musz auch hier zum Ausgleich, zur “Harmonie” kommen, 
jeder Mensch musz dahin gelangen, dasz er seine Pflicht nicht 
aus Furcht oder in der Hoffnung auf Belohnung tut, sondern 
mit Bewusztsein, aus Liebe zu ihr; erst dann wird man von ihm 
sagen kénnen: 

“Der entjochte Mensch jetzt seine Pflichten denkt, 
Die Fessel liebet. die thn lenkt,” 

Auch Kant hat sich iiber die Liebe ausgesprochen und zwar 
in seinem ethischen Hauptwerk, in der “Kritik der praktischen 
Vernunft”’ (S. 100). Héher als die “Liebe” steht ihm aber die 
echte moralische “Maxime.”’ Das Gebot: “Liebe Gott iiber 
alles und deinen Nichsten wie dich selbst” ist ihm zwar der 
Kern aller Gesetz, doch darf die in ihm geforderte Liebe keine 
pathologische oder Neigungsliebe sein, sondern “blosz” die 
praktische Liebe, d.h. wir sollen darnach streben, 

“die Gebote Gottes gern zu tun, die Pflichten gegen den Niachsten gern 
auszuiiben. Aber kénnte ein verniinftiges Geschépf jemals dahin kommen, 
alle moralischen Gesetze véllig gern zu tun, so wiirde das soviel bedeuten, 
als es finde sich in ihm auch nicht einmal die Méglichkeit einer Begierde, die 
es zur Abweichung von ihm reizte, . . . die sittliche Gesinnung in ihrer 
ganzen Vollkommenheit” wire erreicht. 

Doch ist ein solches “Ideal der Heiligkeit” einem Geschépfe 
schier unerreichbar, da es “in Ansehung dessen, was es zur ganz- 


8 Ebda. 10. 292. 
“ Cotta 10. 293. 
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lichen Zufriedenheit mit seinem Zustande fordert,” nie ginzlich 
von Begierden und Neigungen frei ist. So kann sich das Sitten- 
gesetz nicht auf Liebe, “die keine innere Weigerung des Willens 
gegen das Gesetz besorgt,’’ griinden; wohl aber sollen wir sie uns 
‘‘zum bestindigen, obgleich unerreichbaren Ziele”’ unseres Strebens 
machen; denn “durch die mehrere Leichtigkeit, ihm Geniige 
zu tun, wird sich die ehrfurchtsvolle Scheu in Zuneigung und 
Achtung, in Liebe verwandeln.” Hier sind also in gewissem 
Sinne Harmonie und Liebe anerkannt, aber es ist nicht die Harmonie 
von Vernunft und Sinnlichkeit, sondern die Abschaffung aller Sinn- 
lichkeit in einem sozusagen siindlosen Wesen; also nicht sittliche 
Schénheit, sondern sittliche Heiligkeit. Alles andere ist moralische 
Schwirmerei, Steigerung des Eigendiinkels, und es folgen gerade 
in diesem Zusammenhange einige der rigoristischten Stellen der 
ganzen ‘“Kritik der praktischen Vernunft,” gegen die dann 
Schiller zu Felde zog; Stellen, die sich besonders gegen “alle Her- 
zensaufwallungen,” gegen das Preisen edler, erhabener und 
groszmiitiger Handlungen als eine “windige, iiberfliegende phan- 
tastische Denkungsart’’ wenden.® 


Hier zunichst ein kurzes Wort iiber zwei Momente der Ethik, 
die schon im Vorhergehenden mehrfach beriihrt werden 

10. Lust muszten: Lust und Gliickseligkeit. Wiéahrend Kant, 
wie schon aus den vorherigen Ausfiihrungen erhellt, 
nachdriicklich das Gefiihl,“ auch in seinen zartesten, edelsten 
Gestalten, als Bestimmungsgrund zuriickweist und streng genom- 
men keinerlei sittliche Lust gelten lassen will,®’ faszt Schiller die 
reine Lust, ein reines Vergniigen gerade als héchste Bliite sitt- 
lichen Lebens auf. Das beweisen seine Ausfiihrungen am Schlusse 
des Abschnittes iiber “ Aufopferung,’®* wo er spricht von einer 
Lust ohnegleichen, welche der Selbstlosigkeit zu teil werde; oder 
aus dem Aufsatz: “Ueber die tragische Kunst” das Wort von 
der ‘‘ Lust,” “‘ welche aus unserer moralischen Natur hervorquelle;” 


* Die Zitate entstammen dem III. Hauptstiick der “Kr. d. pr. Vern.” 
(Recl.) S. 100 ff. Benutzt wurde auch Vorliander, a.a.0. S. 556. 

® Ebda. Pr. Vern. S. 183. 

67 Vg]. Einleitung zur ‘“ Metaphysik der Sitten” (Berliner Akademieaus- 
gabe), wo Kant unterscheidet zwischen der contemplativen (untatigen) und der 
praktischen, fiir die Ethik wichtigen Lust. 

68 X. 294, 
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oder in der Abhandlung “Ueber das Erhabene”’ die Bemerkung 
iiber das “Frohsein, das bis zum Entziicken steigen kann, und 
ob es gleich nicht eigentlich Lust ist, von feinen Seelen aller Lust 
doch weit vorgezogen wird.” Allerdings spricht auch Kant von 
einem “Trost” im Gefolge der “Achtung erweckenden Idee der 
Persénlichkeit, welche uns die Erhabenheit unserer Natur (ihrer 
Bestimmung nach) vor Augen stellt,’ bemerkt aber ausdriick- 
lich: “Dieser Trost ist nicht Gliickseligkeit, auch nicht der min- 
deste Teil derselben.”’” Allein in der Sache kommt dieser “Trost”’ 
der Schillerschen moralischen Lust ziemlich gleich, wobei frei- 
lich einzuriumen ist, dasz systematisch betrachtet, diese geistige 
Lust bei Kant lediglich als aiuszere Zutat, als Anhingsel erscheint, 
wihrend sie bei Schiller, jedenfalls in der “Theosophie,” die 
Spitze der Darstellung, das Ziel des Strebens bildet und auch 
spiiter nie véllig verschwindet, und es hat Schiller trotz aller 
Belehrung durch Kant, die geistige Lust, wenn auch nicht als 
Triebfeder des Handelns, so doch als integrierendes Moment 
sittlichen Lebens selbst immerfort festgehalten.” 


Anstészig war fiir Kant die Auffassung der Ethik als Gliick- 
seligkeitslehre. Und im Lehrsatz IV der 

11. Gliickseligkett ‘“‘Kritik der praktischen Vernunft,’’ wo es 
heiszt, “das gerade Widerspiel des Prinzips 

der Sittlichkeit ist: wenn das der eigenen Gliickseligkeit zum 
Bestimmungsgrund des Willens gemacht wird, ’’™ weist Kant beson- 
ders daraufhin, dasz die Gliickseligkeitslehre und die Sittenlehre 
“piinktlich, ja peinlich” zu scheiden seien.™ Schon in der “ Kritik 
der reinen Vernunft’”’ sprach er ausdriicklich aus, dasz “das 
System der sich selbst lohnenden Moralitat”’ eine in der Erfahrung 
nicht realisierbare Idee sei, und dasz es nur unter einem weisen 
Urheber und Regenten und nur in einer intelligibilen Welt méglich 
sei, dasz die Gliickseligkeit der Moralitit entspreche.” So werden 
auf den Gedanken, dasz der Moralitaét als der Wiirdigkeit, gliick- 


*° Cotta 11. 452. 

7° Schiller, Cotta 12. 300. 

71 u. 

7 Kr. d. pr. Vern. (Recl.) 106. 107. 
7 Baumeister a.a.O. S. 10. 

74 u. 

% Kr. d. pr. Vern., S. 42 u. 112. 

% Kr. d. reinen Vern. (Recl.) S. 613. 
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selig zu sein, auch die Gliickseligkeit, wenn nicht hier so in einem 
Jenseits zu teil werden miisse, die Postulate von Gott und Unsterb- 
lichkeit aufgebaut. Dieselbe Lehre von den Postulaten treffen 
wir dann in der “Kritik der praktischen Vernunft” wieder an 
(S. 143). Hier wird ausdriicklich hervorgehoben, dasz die Zu- 
friedenheit mit ‘seiner Person, welche die Moralitat dem Handeln- 
den verleihe, nicht Gliickseligkeit heiszen kann.” Wiirde die 
Ethik als Gliickseligkeitslehre aufgefaszt, dann wiirde die Bestim- 
mung des Sittlichen und dessen Wert abhiingig gemacht von etwas, 
das es nicht selbst ist. Das Ethische wiirde als bloszes Mittel 
fiir irgend einen Zweck anzusehen sein und noch dazu fiir einen 
solchen, bei dessen naherer Bestimmung sich nur héchstens 
schwankende Begriffe darbieten. Dieser mit der Aufstellung der 
Postulate vollzogene “ Schritt zur Religion’’™ ist, nach Vorlinder,”® 
ein bedenklicher Schritt, abseits von der sonst so streng einge- 
haltenen Bahn der reinen Ethik d.h., der transzendentalen (rigor- 
istischen) Methode. In seiner Bekimpfung der Gliickseligkeits- 
lehre, die sich besonders auch durch die “‘Grundlegung” vom An- 
fang bis zum Ende wie ein roter Faden hinzieht, macht Kant 
zunichst geltend, dasz zur Erlangung der Gliickseligkeit der 
Wille eines verniinftigen Wesens nicht notwendig sei, sondern 
dasz dieser Zweck viel sicherer durch Instinkt hiitte erreicht 
werden kénnen; also kénne der Wert des verniinftigen Wollens 
unméglich in der Erreichung eines Zweckes bestehen, fiir welchen 
es nicht einmal das tauglichste Mittel sei.** An einzelnen sitt- 
lichen Ideen zeigt Kant alsdann die Verkehrtheit des Eudimonis- 
musund weist nach, dasz nach diesem Prinzip nicht allgemeine 
Uebereinstimmung sondern der argste Widerstreit sich ergeben 
wiirde, da jeder ein andres Objekt der Neigung zu Grunde lege, und 
bald diese bald jene Neigung iiberwiege,® ferner, dasz nach demsel- 
ben Prinzip der Begriff des Verbrechens eigentlich der sein miisse, 
seiner eigenen Gliickseligkeit Abbruch zu tun, wonach also eine 
Handlung erst dadurch, dasz man sich eine Strafe zuziehe, zum 
Verbrechen werde.” Der Begriff der Pflicht kénne im Eudiamonis- 


77 Messer, a.a.O. S. 26. 
7 Kr. d. pr. Vern. (Recl.) S. 155. 
#a.a.0. S. 392. 

*° Hartenstein, a. Bd. 4. S. 19. 
*! Ebda. S. 127. 

© Hartenstein, a. Bd. 4. S. 140; 
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mus keinen Platz haben, da es téricht sei, das zu gebieten, wonach 
jeder von selbst strebe.™ Trotz dieser Tatsachen sucht Vor- 
lander zu beweisen,™ dasz Kant fort und fort Gliick und Gliick- 
seligkeit gefordert habe. An diesen Ausfiihrungen entspricht das 
der Tatsache, dasz Kant allerdings darauf hinweist, dasz die 
Moral wohl die Gliickseligkeit gestatte, doch darf diese nicht 
die Oberhand gewinnen. Heiszt es doch: “Die reine praktische 
Vernunft will nicht, man solle die Anspriiche auf Gliickseligkeit 
aufgeben, sondern nur, sobald von Pflicht die Rede ist, darauf 
keine Riicksicht nehmen.™ Und in der Abhandlung: “Ueber 
den Gemeinspruch: Das mag in der Theorie richtig sein, taugt 
aber nicht fiir die Praxis” (Teil I.) antwortet er “Herrn Prof. 
Garve” auf dessen Einwiirfe gegen seine Gliickseligkeitslehre: 

“Tch (Kant) hatte nicht verabsiumt anzumerken, dasz dem Menschen 
nicht angesonnen werde, er solle, wenn es auf Pflichtbefolzgung ankommt, 
seinem natiirlichen Zweck, der Gliickseligkeit, entsagen; denn das kann er nicht, 
so wie kein endliches, verniinftiges Wesen iiberhaupt; sondern es miisse, wenn 
das Gebot der Pflicht eintritt, ginzlich von dieser Riicksicht abstrahieren; er 
miisse sie durchaus nicht zur Bedingung der Befolgung des ihm durch die Ver- 
nunft vorgeschriebenen Gesetzes machen; ja sogar, soviel ihm méglich ist, 
sich bewuszt zu werden suchen, dasz sich keine von jener hergeleitete Trieb- 
feder in die Pflichtbestimmung unbemerkt mit einmische.’’™* 

Schiller nennt den Zustand des menschlichen Gemiites Gliick- 
seligkeit, wo alle sinnlichen Triebfedern des Willens mit dem 
Gebote der Vernunft in Einklang stehen. Gliickselig nimlich sei 
der, welcher, um zu genieszen, nicht nétig habe zuentbehren. In 
diesem Zustande sei es, wo die gesetzmiszigen und geordneten 
Neigungen des Menschen das Gebot der Vernunft antizipieren, 
und keine Versuchung zum Bruch des Gesetzes das Gesetz bei 
ihm in Erinnerung bringe. Wir sehen, dasz auch hier als Grund- 
akkord die Mahnung zur Harmonie erklingt, die Forderung, 
dasz die Menscheit zur “Vollstimmigkeit” hinstreben miisse, 
wo beide Naturen “eine innige Uebereinstimmung”’ geschlossen.*’ 
Auch auf ethischem Nachbargebiet, in der Rechtslehre, will Kant 


8 Loewe, a.a.O. S. 10. 

4.2.0. S. 393 ff. 

% Kr. d. pr. Vern. (Recl.) S. 113. 

% Hartenstein. Bd. 6. S. 309/310. 

87 Schiller Werke, IX, 279 f. K. Tomaschek: “Schiller in seinem Ver- 
hialtnis zur Wissenschaft.” Wien 1862. S. 237. 
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das Gefiihl vollstandig ausgeschlossen wissen, denn “das Strafge- 
setz ist ein kategorischer Imperativ, der mit den “Schlangenwin- 
dungen der Gliickseligkeitslehre nichts zu schaffen” haben darf. 
Hier gilt “der zwar etwas renommistisch klingende, sprichwért- 
lich in Umlauf gekommene, aber wahre Satz: ‘Fiat justitia pereat 
mundus,’ das heiszt zu deutsch: ‘Es herrsche Gerechtigkeit, die 
Schelme in der Welt mégen auch insgesamt dariiber zu Grunde 
gehen.’ ”’ Dies ist fiir den strengen Philosophen von Kénigs- 
berg “‘ein wackerer, alle durch Arglist oder Gewalt vorgezeich- 
neten, krummen Wege abschneidender Rechtsgrundsatz”’ (Zum 
ewigen Frieden).** Das Prinzip der eigenen Gliickseligkeit ist, 
nach Kant, dem der Sittlichkeit diametral entgegengesetzt. Wenn 
dieses lautet: “Liebe Gott iiber alles und deinen Nichsten als 
dich selbst,’’** so wiirde jenes lauten: “Liebe dich selbst iiber 
alles, Gott aber und deinen Nichsten um dein selbst willen.’’® 
Wie nun aber fiir Kant die “oberste Bedingung” der Gliickselig- 
keit die Gliickwiirdigkeit ist, so gilt ihm als “alleiniger Bestim- 
mungsgrund”’ des moralischen Handelns das Sittengesetz. 
Sittlich ist fiir Kant nie eine Handlung, welche teilweise oder 
ganz aus sinnlicher Triebfeder stammt, sie 
12. Sittlichkeit mag legal oder illegal sein. Sittlich ist nur, 
was ohne Beriicksichtigung der sinnlichen Mo- 
tive aus Achtung vor dem Sittengesetz geschieht." Das Sitten- 
gesetz gilt ihm als oberste Norm. Und wenn auch der Kénigs- 
berger Philosoph fort und fort auf die reine Pflicht als “einzig 
dauernde Triebfeder des sittlichen Handelns” hinweist, und wenn 
er auch mit besonderem Nachdruck hervorhebt, dasz alle moral- 
ische Bildung mit der Umwandlung der Denkungsart und der 
Griindung eines Charakters anfangen miisse,” dann erweist er 
sich doch in der Art der Aneignung des Sittlichen weit duldsamer. 
Diese ‘Aneignung”’ hat die “Erziehung” zu besorgen, denn der 
Mensch kann nur Mensch werden durch Erziehung; “er ist 
nichts, als was Erziehung aus ihm macht.” Kant scheint, wie 
folgende Stelle aus der “Kritik der Urteilskraft” dartut, unter 


88 Philos. Bibl. (Kirchmann) 37. 195 f. 
** Kr. d. pr. Vern. (Recl.) S. 100/01. 

9° Kr. d. pr. Vern. S. 101 Anmerk. 

*! Baumeister, a.a.O. S. 8. 

% Religion innerh. der . . . Philos. Bibl. 17. S. 50 ff. 
*® Paidogogik S. W. [X. 372; Vorlinder 389. 
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dem Gefiihl, welches durch das Sittengesetz erweckt wird, nur 
das Erhabene verstanden, die schéne Sittlichkeit dagegen gerade- 
zu ausgeschlossen zu haben: 

“Da diese Macht (sc. des Sittengesetzes) sich eigentlich nur durch Auf- 
opferung dsthetisch kenntlich macht, (welches eine Beraubung, obgleich 
zum Behufe der innern Freiheit, ist, dagegen eine unergriindliche Tiefe dieses 
iibersinnlichen Vermégens, mit ihren ins Unabsehliche sich erstreckenden Folgen 
in uns aufdeckt), so ist das Wohlgefallen von der fisthetischen Seite (in Bezie- 
hung auf Sinnlichkeit) negativ, d. i. wider dieses Interesse, von der intellektu- 
ellen aber betrachtet positiv und mit einem Interesse verbunden. Hieraus folgt: 
dasz das Intellektuelle an sich selbst Zweckmiaszige, das Moralisch-Gute, 
asthetisch beurteilt, nicht sowohl schén, als vielmehr erhaben vorgestellt 
werden miisse, sodasz es mehr das Gefiihl der Achtung, welches den Reiz ver- 
schmiaht, als der Liebe und vertraulichen Zuneigung erwecke; weil die mensch- 
liche Natur nicht so von selbst, sondern nur durch Gewalt, die die Vernunft 
der Sinnlichkeit antut, zu jenem Guten zusammenstimmt.”™ 
Zu einer prinzipiellen Anerkennung der Sinnlichkeit innerhalb 
der Ethik, zu einer systematischen Verbindung des reinen Willens 
mit dem Gefiihl schéner Sittlichkeit gelangt Kant nicht.* Ja es 
begegnet nirgends der Ausdruck “‘sittliche Schénheit” oder 
“Sittlich schén” bei Kant in der kritischen Periode.* 


Wie stellen sich nun Schillers Ausfiihrungen iiber die Sitt- 
lichkeit und seine Definitionen von ihr dar? Schiller sagt in 
seiner Abhandlung “Ueber Anmut und Wiirde,” dasz “der 
Anteil der Neigung an einer freien Handlung fiir die reine Pflicht- 
miaszigkeit dieser Handlung nichts beweist.”® Sittlich ist 
diejenige Handlung, und nur sie ist es, die ich vollbringe aus Ach- 
tung vor dem Sittengesetz. Aber dem Menschen, dem verniinftig- 
sinnlichen Wesen, kommt es nicht blosz zu, solche verniinftige 
Handlungen auszufiihren, oder zu beabsichtigen, sondern zur 
“Tugend” sich zu erheben. Tugend aber ist “nichts anderes 
als eine Neigung zur Pflicht.”” Unter “Neigung zur Pflicht” 
versteht Schiller dies, dasz die “sittliche Denkart”’ dem Menschen 
“zur Natur geworden ist.”” Oder genauer: am sittlichen Handeln 
soll nicht blosz seine “‘Geisternatur,” sondern auch seine Sinn- 
lichkeit beteiligt sein. Die Sinnlichkeit aber soll so erzogen 


“Kr. d. Urteilskraft S. 129; Vorlander, a.a.0. S. 550. 

*u. 

® Vorlander, a.a.0.S. 555/56. 553. 

7 Schiller Cotta, 11. 364; Zu Vorlanders Angaben (Anmerk. 2. 3.) siehe 
Urteilskraft (Recl.) S. 129. 
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werden, dasz sie von sich aus ohne Zwang, mit den sittlichen 
Zwecken sachlich iibereinstimme. Dies ist ihm nun gleichbedeu- 
tend damit, dasz der Mensch nicht nur vereinzeltes Gutes hervor- 
bringe, sondern dauernd selbst gut sei. Hier sind offenbar zwei 
verschiedene Einwiinde gegen Kant von Schiller zusammenge- 
worfen worden. 1. Schiller setzt an der Kantischen Darstellung 
aus, dasz hier nur von “Tugenden,” nicht von “der Tugend” 
(hiertiber wird weiter unten noch gehandelt werden), die Rede 
sei, nur von einzelnen sittlichen Handlungen oder Willensregun- 
gen, nicht von einem sittlichen Zustand, einer sittlichen Verfas- 
sung; 2. riigt Schiller an Kant, dasz dieser den Triumph des 
géttlichen Teils des Menschen auf die Unterdriickung des sinn- 
lichen griinde, dasz er nur darauf halte, dasz die sinnliche Seite 
am Menschen von dem sittlichen Willen bezwungen, nicht dasz 
sie gewonnen werde, dasz Kant hier—so meint es Schiller—nur 
Dressur, nicht Erziehung gelter lasse. Diese beiden wohl zu 
unterscheidenden Momente hilt Schiller nicht aus einander. 
Sie erscheinen bei ihm verbunden, in der eimen Forderung der 
“Neigung zur Pflicht.”” Mit Recht verlangt er, dasz im Menschen 
nicht blosz dieser oder jener sittlich geartete Entschlusz, 
oder diese und jene sittliche Tat zu stande komme, sondern eine 
“sittliche Denkart” (wie an die Stelle des Gliicks die Gliickselig- 
keit, so habe an die Stelle der Sitten die Sittlichkeit zu treten,” 
so dasz die einzelnen sittlichen Akte nicht mehr blosz als solche 
je fiir sich existieren, sondern zusammenhiingende Aeuszerungen 
jener sittlichen Denkart seien. Hier handelt es sich freilich um 
eine Neizung, aber nicht darum, dasz der sinnliche Faktor, 
eine Neigung, einen Hang zum Sittlichen gewinne, sondern um 
eine Neigung des Willens selbst, des geistigen Begehrungsver- 
mégens zum Sittengesetze, darum, dasz dieser Wille eine stetige, 
feste Richtung auf das geistige Gesetz gewinne und behalte. Also 
in Frage kommt hier nicht eine bestimmte Beschaffenheit, ein 
bestimmter Zustand des letzteren selbst. Von Zustinden kann 
nun freilich nur dort geredet werden, wo man nicht blosz Erschein- 
ungen, sondern auch Wesenheiten im Auge hat, nicht blosz Titig- 
keiten, sondern auch irgend wie tatige Substanzen. Kant will 
jedenfalls theoretisch von Wesenheiten oder Substanzen als 
wirklichen nichts wissen. Soll nicht mehr blosz von einzelnen 


** Tomaschek, a.a.0.S. 239. 
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sittlichen Titigkeiten, sondern von einem sifilichen Habitus 
gesprochen werden, so musz auch hier eine Wesenheit anerkannt 
werden, welcher dieser Zustand zukommt, ein Wille, ein Bewuszt- 
sein nicht blosz im Sinne des Nominalismus, fiir welchen die Seele 
blosz ein Name, ein regulativer Begriff ist, mittels dessen wir die 
verschiedenen psychologischen Erscheinungen ordnen, gruppieren, 
eben subjektiv verbinden. Kant ist in solcher Weise Nomina- 
list: “Die Schluszfolge ist,” heiszt es in den “Paralogismen der 
reinen Vernunft,” “dasz wir auf keine Art, welche es auch sei, 
von der Beschaffenheit unserer Seele, die die Méglichkeit ihrer 
abgesonderten Existenz tiberhaupt betrifft, irgend etwas erkennen 
kénnen.”’*? Und doch will auch er nicht nur einzelne sittliche 
Entschliisse, sondern, was Schiller vielleicht nicht hinreichend 
hervorhebt, eine sittliche Gesinnung. Vorlinder stellt in der 
schon oft zitierten Abhandlung,’” allerdings ohne auf obigen 
Unterschied hinzuweisen, verschiedene Satze aus Kant zusammen, 
in welchen eine Beziehung zu der Schillerschen Forderung des 
Sittlich—Schénen, der Neigung zur Pflicht, des Dauernden in der 
Sittlichkeit hervortritt. So wird dort hingewiesen auf den von 
Kant geltend gemachten Begriff des “Edlen,” den der “ Affekt- 
losigkeit eines seinen unwandelbaren Grundsitzen nachdriicklich 
nachgehenden Gemiites.”” In der Erwiderung auf die Einwinde 
Schillers gegen seinen Rigorismus spricht Kant ausdriicklich von 
der “Tugend” als der festgegriindeten Gesinnung, seine Pflicht 
genau zu erfiillen.” Aber wird hier nicht die von Kant gezoge- 
ne Linie psychologischer Voraussetzungslosigkeit, wie er sie in 
der oben angefiihrten Stelle vortrigt, iiberschritten? Kant darf 
héchstens reden von einem Gesetz, dessen sich das Subjekt hier 
und dort bewuszt wird, von diesem und jenem sittlichen Akt, 
den das Subjekt mit Bewusztsein und Willen hervorbringt, aber 
nicht von einem Zustand, der ohne eine seelische Wesenheit nicht 
vorgestellt werden kann. “Gesinnung” im Unterschiede von 
Entschlusz ist aber nichts anderes als ein bestimmter Zustand der 
Willensseite des Selbstbewusztseins. Gesinnung ist denkbar 
nur unter Voraussetzung eines psychologischen Substrates. Somit 
scheint die Forderung einer sittlichen Gesinnung auszerhalb des 
Kantischen Kritizismus zu liegen. Nicht dasselbe gilt von dem 
Schillerschen Vorstellen, das bei aller Einsicht in das Subjektive 


* Kr. d. r. Vern. S. 337. 
1000S, 533 ff. 
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der Geistestatigkeit doch entschieden zum Objekt vorzudringen 
strebt. Wille und Bewusztsein bedeuten fiir Schiller im Ernst 
keine bloszen subjektiven Prinzipien: ‘Der Mensch ist das Wesen, 
welches will”’; ‘Der Wille ist der Geschlechtscharakter des Mensch- 
en.’" Hierin ist die Voraussetzung fiir die Vorstellung eines 
moralischen Zustandes, einer sittlichen Gesinnung enthalten. 
Von Sittlichkeit will Schiller, rechtverstanden, nur da reden, wo 
eine solche dauernd an das Sittengesetz frei sich haltende Denkart 
vorhanden ist. Sittlich ist der einzelne Entschlusz, die einzelne 
Tat nur, sofern sie aus jener Denkart flieszt, die in ihnen liegt. 
Demnach ist sittliches Handeln im weiteren Sinne wohl Ent- 
schlusz und Tat, welche der sittlichen Gesinnung entspringen; 
sittliches Handeln im engeren Sinne und wesentlich ist aber der 
Selbstaufbau der sittlichen Persénlichkeit. Einen friihen Anklang 
an diesen aus Schillers Forderung in “Anmut und Wiirde”’ sich 
ergebenden Gedanken haben wir in §10 der “Philosophie der 
Physiologie,”” wo es u.a. heiszt: 

“Die Freiheit liegt also nicht darin, dasz ich das wahle, was mein Ver- 
stand fiir das Beste erkannt hat (dann dasz ist ein ewig Gesetz), sondern dasz 
ich das waihle, was meinen Verstand zum besten bestimmen kann.’ 

Das Pridikat “‘sittlich” wenden Kant und Schiller da an, 
wo ohne Beimischung eines sinnlichen Faktors eine Beziehung 
auf das Sittengesetz, Achtung vor dem Sittengesetz gegeben ist. 
Achtung vor dem Sittengesetz kann nach Kant zukommen: 
Entschliissen oder Handlungen; nach Schiller: der wollenden 
oder handelnden Persénlichkeit. Daher verlangt jener sitt- 
liche Taten, dieser sittliche Denkart. Warum bleibt Kant im 
Grunde bei den Taten stehen??™ 

“Weil es fiir ihn kein Ding an sich als bekannt, keine Psycholo- 
gie, kein Ich gibt, sondern nur eine, die Bewusztseinsakte beglei- 
tende, transzendentale Apperzeption.”» Warum schreitet Schiller 
weiter fort zur Denkart? Weil er ein echter Jiinger der Transzen- 
dentalphilosophie ist, weil es fiir ihn eine Psychologie, ein Ich 
gibt. Aber nun darf nicht behauptet werden, was Schiller im 
Unterschied von Kant biete, sei nur eine psychologische Aus- 
fiihrung dariiber, wie das auch von ihm Kantisch gedachte Sitt- 


1 Schiller, Cotta 10. 214. 
102 Schiller, Histor. krit. Ausgabe I. S. 91. 
18'Vel. aber Kr. d. pr. Vern. (Recl.) S. 191. 
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liche zustande komme, sondern es stellt die richtig gedeutete 
Schillersche im Vergleich zur Kantischen eine andere, tiefere 
organische Auffassung des Sittlichen dar, welche allerdings 
méglich wird erst auf Grund der bestimmten, von Schiller ge- 
teilten psychologischen Voraussetzung. Mit diesem das Sitt- 
liche selbst bereichernden Begriff ist nun bei Schiller in der For- 
derung der Neigung eine Position verbunden, welche allerdings 
nur die Darstellung des Sittengesetzes, seine Durchfiihrung im 
Leben, eine umfassendere Anwendung desselben betrifft, die 
Aufstellung, dasz das sittliche Handeln das gemeinsame Produkt 
der zusammenwirkenden Vernunft und Sinnlichkeit werde, dasz 
es aus der Totalitat der menschlichen Natur entspringe,’ woriiber 
bereits oben gehandelt wurde. Es steht also fiir Schiller der 
asthetisch-moralische Mensch héher als der rigoristisch-moral- 
ische, um diesen Ausdruck der Deutlichkeit halber einmal zu 
brauchen, und in diesem Sinne sagt er in einer der Tabulae votivae: 


Der VorzUG 
Ueber das Herz zu siegen ist grosz, ich verehre den Tapfern, 
Aber wer durch sein Herz sieget, er gilt mir doch mehr.'® 


Diesem Kapitel sei zunichst ein Wort angefiigt iiber die 

Tugend, die Kant und hier und da auch Schiller 

13. Tugend mit der Sittlichkeit in engste Verbindung bringt. 

Kant definiert, wie oben angefiihrt, “die Tugend”’ 

als “die festgegriindete Gesinnung, seine Pflicht genau zu erfiil- 

len.”* Ferner heiszt es in der “Kritik der praktischen Ver- 
nunft,”’ 

““dasz Tugend (als die Wiirdigkeit, gliicklich zu sein) die oberste Bedingung 
alles dessen, was uns nur wiinschenswert scheinen mag, mithin auch aller 
unserer Bewerbung um Gliickseligkeit, mithin das oberste Gut sei, ist in der 
Analytik bewiesen worden. ’”!” 

Gegenstand des Begehrungsvermégens verniinftiger endlicher 
Wesen ist aber, “das ganze vollendete Gut,”’ zu welchem auch 
Gliickseligkeit gehért. Tugend gibt zwar Anspruch auf Gliick- 
seligkeit, ist aber nicht diese selbst, also fiir sich allein auch nicht 
das vollendete Gut. Tugend und Gliickseligkeit sind nicht 


1% Baumeister, a.a.0.S. 15 ff. 
1% Votivtafeln, (Reclam) No. 402/03, S. 94. No. 60. 

1 Relig. innerh. d. Grenz. . . . Philos. Bibl. 17. S. 24 Anmerk. 
107 Kr. d. pr. Vern. (Recl.) S. 133. 
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analytisch, sondern synthetisch mit einander verkniipft; erst 
zusammen, und zwar Gliickseligkeit ganz genau in Proportion der 
Sittlichkeit ausgeteilt, machen sie das héchste oder vollendete 
Gut fiir den Menschen aus. Nun sollen wir diese Uebereinstim- 
mung zwischen Tugend und Gliickseligkeit zu beférdern suchen. 
Dasz wir, obwohl der Gliickseligkeit bediirftig und wiirdig, doch 
derselben nicht teilhaftig werden sollen, “kann mit dem voll- 
kommenen Wollen eines verniinftigen Wesens, welches zugleich 
alle Gewalt in sich hatte, wenn wir uns auch nur ein solches zum 
Versuch denken, garnicht zusammen bestehen.’* Es ist also 
das Dasein einer von der Natur verschiedenen Ursache der gesam- 
ten Natur, welche vermége einer der moralischen Gesinnung ge- 
miiszen Kausalitét, demnach durch Verstand und Willen den 
Grund fiir jenes Verhiltnis zwischen Sittlichkeit und Gliickselig- 
keit, namlich die genaue Uebereinstimmung beider enthalte, 
d.h. das Dasein Gottes postuliert. Ein arger circulus vitiosus 
liegt hier deutlich zu Tage. Zuniichst wird festgestellt, dasz 
eine Annahme mit der Idee eines allmiichtigen, verniinftigen 
Wesens, falls es ein solches gabe, oder man sich ein solches zum 
Versuch denke, notwendig in Widerspruch stehen wiirde, und 
dann wird aus diesem Widerspruch das Dasein eines solchen 
Wesens gefordert. Die grobe Inkonsequenz zeigt sich in der 
schlieszlich doch noch geforderten Gliickseligkeit, also in der 
Wiedereinfiihrung des so eifrig und gliicklich bekimpften Euda- 
monismus. Schopenhauer’ sagt hierzu mit Recht: 

‘Kant laszt zwischen Tugend und Gliickseligkeit eine geheime Verbindung 
iibrig, in seiner Lehre vom héchsten Gut, wo sie in einem entlegenen und 
dunklen Kapitel zusammenkommen, wihrend 6ffentlich die Tugend gegen 
die Gliickseligkeit ganz fremd tut . . . Der Lohn, der fiir die Tugend, welche 
also nur scheinbar unentgeltlich arbeitete, hinterdrein postuliert wird, tritt 
aber anstindig verschleiert"® auf, unter dem Namen des hichsten Gutes, 
welches die Vereinigung der Tugend und Gliickseligkeit ist. Dieses ist aber 
im Grunde nichts anderes als die auf Gliickseligkeit ausgehende, folglich auf 
Eigenutz gestiitzte Moral, oder Eudimonismus, welchen Kant als heteronomisch 


108 Kr. d. pr. Vern. (Recl.) S. 19. Vgl. auch Loewe, a. a.0. S. 19. 

109 Jul. Frauenstiidt: Schopenhauer “Die beiden Grundprobleme der 
Ethik” Leipzig 1877. 2. Aufl. S. 118—124. 

10 Shaftesbury schon hatte verlangt, dasz die Tugend nur um ihrer selbst 
willen geiibt werden sollte, ohne himmlischen Egoismus, wodurch der Zweck 
derselben aufgehoben und dieselbe zu einem gemeinen Judenhandel herabge- 
wiirdigt werde. Vgl. G. Spieker: “Die Philosophie des Grafen von Shaftes- 
bury.” Freiburg, 1872. 
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feierlich zur Haupttiir seines Systems hinausgeworfen hatte, und die sich nun 
unter dem Namen ‘héchstes Gut’ zur Hintertiir wieder hereinschleicht.” 


An einer andern Stelle definiert Kant: 


“Der zur Fertigkeit gewordene feste Vorsatz in Befolgung seiner Pflicht 
heiszt auch Tugend, der Legalitit nach, als ihrem empirischen Charakter 
(virtus phaenomenon). Sie hat also die beharrliche Maxime gesetzmisziger 
Handlungen; die Triebfeder, deren die Willkiir hierzu bedarf, mag man nehmen, 
woher man wolle. Daher wird Tugend in diesem Sinne nach und nach erworben 
und heiszt Einigen eine lange Gewohnheit (in Beobachtung des Gesetzes), 
durch die der Mensch vom Hange zum Laster durch allmihliche Reformen 
seines Verhaltens und Befestigung seiner Maxime in einen entgegengesetzten 
Hang iibergekommen ist. Dazu ist nun nicht eben eine Herzensinderung 
nétig, sondern nur eine Aenderung der Sitten. Der Mensch findet sich tugend- 
haft, wenn er sich in Maximen, seine Pflichten zu beobachten, befestigt fihlt, 
obgleich nicht aus dem obersten Grunde aller Maximen, nimlich aus Pflicht.’’™ 

Schillers Tugendbegriff ist im allgemeinen ein weiterer als 
der kantische."* Fiir Schiller ist, wie wir gesehen haben, nur der 
tugendhaft, der aus uneigenniitziger Liebe zu dem sittlichen Ver- 
nunftgesetz handelt, der aus Liebe zu diesem alle seine Neigung 
opfert,"* und es stellt Schiller, ganz unabhingig von Kant, 
den Willkiirlichkeiten der Materialisten und der Gliickseligkeits- 
philosophen insofern den reinen Tugendbegriff auf, als er die 
interesselose Liebe zur Pflicht und zum Gesetz nur als Motiv 
der sittlichen Handlungen gelten lassen will, die allerdings frei 
von jedem Egoismus, aber doch immer noch Neigung ist und als 
solche auf sinnlicher Basis ruht. Schiller wendet seinen Tugend- 
begriff auch auf Handlungen an, die, aus Neigung hervorgegangen, 
mit dem Vernunftgebot im Objekt zusammentreffen, und denen 
er eben deshalb Anmut beigesellt sah."“* “Nicht Tugenden,” 
heiszt es in “Anmut und Wiirde” “sondern die Tugend ist des Men- 
schen Vorschrift, und Tugend ist nichts andres als eine Neigung 
der Pflicht.”™® Schiller und Kant unterscheiden sich also darin, 
dasz ersterer dem einseitigen Spiritualismus gegeniiber, der die 
sinnliche Natur des Menschen iiberhaupt verleugnete und ohne 
Beachtung liesz, die Berechtigung der menschlichen Natur in 


1" Religion innerhalb . . . Philos. Bibl. 17. S. 52. 53. 
12 Meurer: ‘‘Das Verhiltnis der Schillerschen Ethik zur Kantischen.” 
1886. 2. S. 19. 


13 Sommer a.a.O.S. 10. 
14 Tomaschek, a.a.0.S. 234. 
16 Schiller, Cotta 11. 364. 
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geringem Masze geltend machte, wihrend Kant ihr jede Berechti- 
gung, als Faktor bei Beurteilung der menschlichen Handlungen 
beriicksicht zu werden, absprach, weil sie von Natur nur auf das 
Gesetzwidrige gerichtet sei.“® Kant “verlangt eine Tugend in 
ihrer eigentlichen Gestalt” ohne “alle Beimischung.’""” Wahrend 
also Schillers Tugendbegriff auf der Liebe, also auf der Neigung 
beruht, griindet der Kants sich auf bloszer Achtung; wihrend 
Schiller die Natur einschlieszt, schlieszt Kant sie ginzlich aus.™* 
Bei Schiller kommt dann auch hier iiberall die Mahnung zur Har- 
monie, zur Schénheit zum Durchbruch: Die Tugend soll nicht 
abschreckend wirken, nicht im Gegensatz zu unserer Natur stehen, 
sondern mit Grazien gepaart sein. Dieser Gedanke, den Schiller 
sein ganzes Leben hindurch von friiher Jugend verfolgte, kommt 
schon in dem 1788 gedichteten Festcarmen auf Franziska von 
Hohenheim zum Ausdruck, wo es heiszt: 


EMPFINDUNGEN DER DANKBARKEIT 
‘“*Einst wollte die Natur ein Fest erschaffen, 
Ein Fest, wo Tugenden mit Grazien 
Harmonisch in einander trafen .. . 

So war das Fest ein Heiligtum.”’™® 


Ebensowenig wie mit Kants Tugendbegriff und seiner Theorie 
vom radikalen Bésen konnte sich Schiller mit 

14. Fretheit dessen Freiheitsbegriff, soweit er die Ethik 
beriihrt, befreunden. In dem Uebergang von 

der Methaphysik der Sitten zur Kritik der praktischen Vernunft 
sucht Kant zunichst nachzuweisen, dasz “der Begriff der Frei- 
heit’’ der Schliissel zur Erklarung der Autonomie des Willens sei, 
sodann dasz “die Freiheit als Eigenschaft des Willens aller ver- 
niinftigen Wesen vorausgesetzt werden miisse.”™’ Der Inhalt 
von Kants Freiheitsbegriff ist kurz folgender: Das Wesen des 
Willens wird als Autonomie gefaszt, als Freiheit, aber als eine 
Freiheit, die dadurch prozeszlos ist, dasz sie nur negiert und nicht 
zum Momente das Objekt aufhebt, an welchem sie sich durch- 
fiihrt, und weil sie das negiert, woran sie sich durchfiihren soll, 


6 Bettingen, a.a.O. S. 19. 

7 Kants Werke, Rosenkranz-Schubert VIII. S. 53. 
18 Sommer, a.a.O.S. 10. 

19 Schiller, Cotta 1. 53. Bettingen, S. 8. 

120 Grundlegung, Philos. Bibl. 28. 74. 
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sich selbst aufhebt. Kants Freiheit ist prozeszlos, leblos, existenz- 
los. Dadurch dasz Kant die Freiheit nur moralisch deutet, das 
nur pflichtmiszige Wollen und Handeln als das einzig Freie hin- 
stellt, zwingt er zu jenen Konsequenzen. Wer, nach ihm, aus 
bloszer Achtung vor dem Gesetz daszelbe ausfiihrt, ist frei; Han- 
deln aus Liebe und Neigung zum Gesetz ist Unfreiheit. Wer 
frei sein will, hat jede Neigung, selbst die edelste, zu bannen und 
nur das Gesetz sprechen zu lassen. Freiheit ist nach ihm nicht 
ein Idealisieren der Sinnlichkeit, sondern ein Negieren derselben: 

“Die Freiheit ist die ratio essendi des moralischen Gesetzes; das moral- 
ische Gesetz aber die ratio cognoscendi der Freiheit. Denn, wiire nicht das 
moralische Gesetz in unserer Vernunft eher deutlich gedacht, so wiirden wir 
uns niemals berechtigt halten, so etwas, als Freiheit ist, (ob diese gleich sich 
nicht widerspricht) anzsunehmen. Wire aber keine Freiheit, so wiirde das 
moralische Gesetz in urs garnicht amsutreffen sein.” 

Wenn wir dies im Sinne Kants formulieren, dann erhalten 
wir folgende Sitze: “1. Du kannst, deshalb sollst du. 2. Daraus, 
dasz du sollst, erkennst du, dasz du kannst. Das moralische “Du 
sollst”’ ist realiter unméglich ohne Deine Freiheit. Dasz Du aber 
eine Freiheit habest, erkennst Du erst daraus, dasz Du praktisch 
sollst.’"* Die Idee der Freiheit ist also bei Kant eine unerlisz- 
liche und konstitutive Eigenschaft des intelligibelen Charakters 
(Subjektes), es ist die Idee, ohne welche die Ethik Kants eigentlich 
unmdglich ist. Dadurch aber, dasz er die Freiheit nur moralisch 
begriffen, hat Kant die absolute Herrschaft der idealen und den 
Untergang der sinnlichen Welt als notwendig ausgesprochen. 
Nach ihm ist nur der pflichtmiaszig handelnde Mensch, dessen 
innere Allgemeinheit in stetem Kampfe mit seiner Individuali- 
tit bleibt, der Mensch der Idee; einen Menschen, dessen ganzes 
Leben eine schéne Erscheinung ist, kennt sein Freiheitsbegriff 
nicht. 

Schiller sagt fast das Gegenteil. In “Anmut und Wiirde” 
spricht er von der Form (einer urspriinglichen Eigenschaft der 
Natur) und von der Freiheit der Natur. Schiller erértert das 
Wesen der schénen Seele (hieriiber unten mehr): 

“Nur im Dienste einer schénen Seele,” heiszt es dort, ““kann die Natur 


zugleich Freiheit besitzen und -ihre Form bewahren, da sie erstere unter der 


121 Kr. d. pr. Vern. (Recl.) S. 2. Anmerk. 
12 G. Geil: “Schillers Ethik und ihr Verhaltnis zur Kantischen.” Strasz- 
burg. 1888. S. 9. 
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Herrschaft eines strengen Gemiites, letztere unter der Anarchie der Sinnlich- 
keit einbiiszt. 


Die Form der Natur heiszt ausdriicklich ihre Form, also wieder 
ihr Eigentum. Bei der Freiheit musz Schiller nach dem Zusammen- 
hang dasselbe im Auge haben, Freiheit und Form der Natur 
kénnen unterdriickt, verdriingt werden. Bei der Freiheit ge- 
schieht dies “durch die Herrschaft eines strengen Gemiites,” 
also durch Askese, welche in einseitiger Weise die Sinnlichkeit 
zum puren Mittel abstrakt idealer Zwecke herabwiirdigt:™ 

“Bei der Freiheit, welche die Sinnlichkeit sich selbst nimmt, ist an keine 
Schénheit zu denken. Die Freiheit der Formen, die der sittliche Wille blosz 
eingeschrankt hatte, iiberwaltigt der grobe Stoff, welcher stets soviel Feld ge- 
winnt, als dem Willen entrissen wird. Ein Mensch in diesem Zustand empért 
nicht blosz den moralischen Sinn, der den Ausdruck der Mensthheit unabliszig 
fordert; auch der dsthetische Sinn, der sich nicht mit dem bloszen Stoffe be- 
friedigt, sondern in der Form ein freies Vergniigen sucht, wird sich mit Ekel 
von einem solchen Anblick abwenden, bei welchem nur die Begierde ihre Rech- 
nung finden kann.’’™ 


Aehnlich driickt sich Schiller am Schlusz des Briefes vom 12. 
Februar 1793 an Kérner aus: 


** Alles, was man gewohnlich Harte nennt, ist nichts anderes als das Gegen- 
teil des Freien. Diese Harte ist es, was oft der Verstandesgrésze, oft selbst 
der moralischen ihren dsthelischen Wert benimmt.’™ 


In dem Aufsatz: “Ueber die tragische Kunst” heiszt es sodann: 


‘Nach dem Verhiltnis, in welchem die sittliche Natur eines Menschen zu 
seiner sinnlichen steht, richtet sich der Grad der Freiheit, der in Affekten 
behauptet werden kann; und da nun bekanntlich im Moralischen keine Wahl 
fiir uns stattfindet, der sinnliche Trieb hingegen der Gesetzgebung der Vernunft 
unterworfen und also in unserer Gewalt ist, wenigstens sein soll, so leuchtet 
ein, dasz es méglich ist, in allen denjenigen Affekten, welche mit dem eigen- 
niitzigen Trieb zu tun haben, eine vollkommene Freiheit zu behalten, und iiber 
den Grad Herr zu sein, den sie erreichen sollen.’’'™ 


Aus Schillers Worten: “Es gibt keinen anderen Weg, den 
sinnlichen Menschen verniinftig zu machen, als dasz man ihn 
vorher dsthetisch macht” (S. 353) geht hervor, dasz Ethik und 
Aesthetik, zumal im Sinne Schillers, sehr nahe mit einander ver- 


13 Sommer a.a.O. S. 3. 
1% Cotta, Schiller. 11. 361 ff. 
15 Jonas, Schillerbriefe 3. 285. 
128 Schiller, Cotta. 11. 450. 

137 Schiller, Cotta 11. 450. 
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wandt sind. Demgemiisz miissen auch hier Fragen gestreift 
werden, die an sich zwar in das Gebiet der Aesthetik zu verweisen 
sind, in der Art und Weise aber und in dem Zusammenhange, in 
welchem Schiller und Kant sie behandeln, auch die Ethik beriihren. 
Es handelt sich zunichst um die Erérterung des Schénheitsbe- 
griffes, der in dem Briefwechsel zwischen Schiller und Kérner 
aus dem Ende des Jahres 1792 und Anfang 1793 das Hauptge- 
sprichsthema bildet. 


Kant behauptete, dasz es nur ein Subjektiv-Schénes gebe, 
das nur in dem Betrachtenden vorhanden sei, 
15. Schinheit nicht aber ein Schénes, das in den Gegenstinden 
selbst liege, und folgerichtig redet er blosz 
von der Wirkung des Schénen auf das Subjekt, nicht aber vom 
Schénen an sich und halt eine Untersuchung iiber die Verschieden- 
heit schéner und hiiszlicher Objekte, die in diesen liege und ihre 
Klassifikation begriinde, fiir fruchtlos. Diese “Liicke” in Kants 
System, auf die Kérner seinen Freund Schiller aufmerksam gemacht 
hatte, wollte nun dieser durch die Aufdeckung des in den Dingen 
selbst liegenden Gesetzes des Schénen ausfiillen und plante eine 
umfassende philosophische Abhandlung in Form eines Gespriches: 
“Kallias oder tiber die Schénheit.”” Sie blieb aber unausgefiihrt, 
und nur die oben erwihnten Briefe an Ké6rner (Kalliasbriefe) 
gewahren uns einen Einblick in die Werkstatt des Denkers.'”” 
Unter dem 21. Dezember 1792 schreibt er an K6rner: 

“Den objektiven Begriff des Schénen, der sich eo ipso auch zu einem objek- 
tiven Grundsatz des Geschmackes qualifiziert, und an welchem Kant ver- 
zweifelt, glaube ich gefunden zu haben. Ich werde meine Gedanken dariiber 
ordnen und in einem Gespriich: ‘Kallias’ oder ‘Ueber die Schénheit’ auf 
die kommenden Ostern herausgeben.’’!* 

In der Tat ist Schiller in diesem Punkte weiter vorgedrungen 
als Kant, der von dem Schénen blosz als von einer Wirkung auf 
das Subjekt spricht, und es zeigt sich der Dichterphilosoph in der 
Deduktion des Schénheitsbegriffes durchaus selbstindig.’* 

Als Kérner in seinem Antwortschreiben vom 15. Februar 1793 
auf einen Brief Schillers vom 8. Februar 1793 berichtet, dasz er 
“nicht gern die Schénheit aus der Sitélichkeit, sondern lieber 


27 A. Salzer, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur, 2. 1266. 

28 Jonas, Schillerbriefe 3. 232. 

29 Es kann dies nicht im einzelnen untersucht werden; das wiirde zu weit 
fiihren und gehért, da es schon sehr weit auf das Gebiet der Aesthetik iiber- 
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diese aus jener und beide aus einem héheren Prinzip deduzieren’’”° 
méchte, antwortet Schiller in einem sehr langen Schreiben vom 
18. Februar 1793: 

“Tch bin soweit entfernt, die Schénheit von der Sittlichkeit abzuleiten, 
dasz ich sie vielmehr damit beinahe unvertriglich halte. Sittlichkeit ist 
Bestimmung durch reine Vernunft, Schénheit als Eigenschaft der Erschein- 
ungen ist Bestimmung durch reine Natur.” “Freiheit in der Erscheinung 
ist eins mit der Schénheit.”"™ 

Nach allerlei Ausfiihrungen iiber Kant und dessen Satz: 
“‘Bestimme dich aus Dir selbst . . . ” geht Schiller vom eigent- 
lichen Schénen iiber auf das Schéne “im uneigentlichen Sinne”™ 
d.h. auf die moralische Schénheit, und er erliutert an mehreren, 
der biblischen Samaritan-Geschichte frei nachgebildeten Beispielen 
die gutherzige (S. 261), niitzliche (S. 267), rein moralische (S. 262), 
groszmiitige (S. 262), und moralisch-schéne (S. 263) Handlung. 
Die rein-moralische und die moralisch-schéne Handlung sind fiir 
uns, im Rahmen dieser Abhandlung, die wichtigsten. Nach 
Schillers Ausfiihrungen (S. 262) ist “rein moralisch jene Handlung, 
welche gegen das Interesse aus Achtung fiir das Gesetz unter- 
nommen wurde” (S. 262). “Schén wird eine moralische Handlung 
erst dann,” heiszt es in dem Briefe vom 19. Februar 1793, “wenn 
sie aussieht, wie eine sich von selbst ergebende -Wirkung der 
Natur.”’ Mit einem Worte: Eine freie Handlung ist eine schéne, 
wenn die Autonomie des Gemiites und die Autonomie in der 
Erscheinung koinzidieren. Damit wandte sich Schillers Interesse 
von dem Schénen in Natur und Kunst zur Betrachtung des schén 
sich entwickelnden, schén empfindenden Menschen zu. Und 
auch hier schreitet er, obgleich auf Kants Annahme fuszend, 
dasz das Schéne Symbol des Sittlichen sei, weit tiber Kant hinaus. 





greift, nicht mehr zum Thema. Ich verweise aber auf die eingehenden Behand- 
lungen dieses Themas in den Abhandlungen von: Hemsen: “Schillers Ansich- 
ten tiber Schénheit und Kunst, Géttingen 1854; Zimmermann: “Geschichte 
der Aesthetik’’ Wien 1858. Twesten: “Schiller in seinem Verhiltnisse zur 
Wissenschaft.” Berlin 1863; Ueberweg: “Schiller als Historiker und Philo- 
soph,” Herausgegeb. von M. Brasch 1884. Besonders aber Tomaschek: 
“Schiller in seinem Verhiltnisse zur Wissenschaft” Wien 1862 S. 154 ff. 

0 Kérner Briefwechsel, 3. 25. 

131 Jonas, Schillerbriefe 3. 255. 

182 Ebda. 3. 266. 
13 Ebda. 3. 260. 
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Vom Zustande des Sittlich-Schénen kann man, nach Schiller, 
dann reden, wenn “in einer harmonischen Stimmung der Seele 
Stoff (gegeben durch den sinnlichen Trieb)—und Form (gegeben 
durch das Gesetz der Vernunft) der sittlichen Betatigung sich 
zu einem gleichsam natiirlichen Einklang verbinden (das Gute 
ist wie zur Natur geworden)™. . . Aus diesem Grunde ist das 
“Maximum der Charaktervollkommenheit eines Menschen moral- 
ische Schénheit,’”’ denn sie tritt nur “alsdann ein, wenn ihm die 
Pflicht zur Natur geworden ist.”™ 


“‘Offenbar hat die Gewalt, welche die praktische Vernunft bei moralischen 
Willensbestimmungen gegen unsere Triebe ausiibt, etwas Beleidigendes, etwas 
Peinliches in der Erscheinung. Wir wollen nun einmal nirgends Zwang sehen, 
auch nicht, wenn die Vernunft selbst ihn ausiibt; auch die Freiheit der Natur 
wollen wir respektiert wissen, weil wir ‘jedes Wesen in der asthetischen Beur- 
teilung als einen Selbstzweck’ betrachten, und es uns, denen Freiheit das 
Hiéchste ist, ekelt(empért), dasz etwas dem andern aufgeopfert werden und 
zum Mittel dienen soll. Daher kann eine moralische Handlung niemals schén 
sein, wenn wir der Operation zusehen, wodurch sie der Sinnlichkeit abgeiing- 
stigt wird. Unsere sinnliche Natur musz also im moralischen (Handeln) 
frei erscheinen, obgleich sie es nicht wirklich ist, und es musz das Ansehn haben, 
als wenn die Natur blosz den Auftrag unserer Triebe vollfiihrte, indem sie 
sich, den Trieben gerade entgegen, unter die Herrschaft des reinen Willens 
beugt.” 


Dann an Kérner persénlich gerichtet: 


“Du siehst aus dieser kleinen vorangeschickten Probe, dasz meine Schén- 
heitstheorie von der Erfahrung schwerlich zu fiirchten haben wird. Ich 
fordere Dich auf, mir unter allen Schénheitserklarungen, die Kantische mit 
eingerechnet, eine einzige zu nennen, die das uneigentliche Schéne so befriedi- 
gend liste, als, wie ich hoffe, hier geschehen ist.’’™ 


Bei Kant finden sich nur schwache Keime fiir den Begriff 
des Sittlich-Schénen,"’ das Schiller so sehr betont. Und wihrend 


44 Schnedermann: “Ist die Ethik Schillers eine andere nach als vor dem 
Kantstudium des Dichters?’”’ Leipzig 1878. S. 18. 

13% Jonas, Schillerbriefe, 3. 264 ff. 

138 Ebda. 3. 264. 

87 Drobisch schreibt treffend dariiber (Ber. tiber die Verh. d. Kénigl. 
Sachs. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Lpzg. Phil. hist. Kl. Bd. 9. 1897. S. 196): “Ein wirk- 
licher Uebergang zum Sittlichen kann bei Kant das Schéne deshalb nicht sein, 
weil er das Gefiihl des Schénen fiir diejenige Lust halt, und erklart, die eine 
Folge des freien Spiels der Einbildungskraft und des Verstandes, also von 
zwei Erkenntnisvermégen und die Harmonie desselben der Grund jener Lust 
ist (Kr. d. Urteilskr. § 9 Werke VII. 60 ff.). Da nun aber das Sittliche auf Ver- 
hiltnissen von Begehrungsvermégen (der Vernunft zur Begierde) beruht, so 
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der Dichter das Sittlich-Schéne dadurch, dasz er es als sein Ideal 
bezeichnet, iiber das rein Moralische stellt und letzterem die 
Achtung, ersterem aber seine Liebe schenkt, verlangt Kant fiir 
sein Ideal nur “Achtung.”"** Aber zu der von Schiller geprie- 
senen Harmonie geniigt das Sittlich-Schéne, oder sagen wir die 
aisthetische Sittlichkeit allein nicht, sie schlieszt sogar “‘Gefahren 
fiir die Moralitat des Charakters” in sich. Schénheit und Tugend 
ist ein Fiihrer,“* Erhabenheit und Achtung heiszt der zweite, 
und erst da, wo die Schénheit sich mit der Erhabenheit gepaart 
hat, gibt es gute Harmonie, schéne Charaktere, Kraft im Ungliick. 
Dies fiihrt Schiller niher aus in seinem Aufsatz: “Ueber das 
Erhabene.”’ 


Hervorgehoben sei folgende charakteristische Stelle: 


“Die Fahigkeit, das Erhabene zu empfinden, ist eine der herrlichsten An- 
lagen in der Menschennatur, die sowohl wegen ihres Ursprunges aus dem selbs- 
tindigen Denk- und Willensvermégen unsere Achtung, als wegen ihres Ein- 
flusses auf den moralischen Menschen die vollkommenste Entwicklung ver- 
dient. Das Schéne macht sich blosz verdient um den Menschen, das Erhabene 
um den reinen Dimon in ihm; und weil es einmal unsere Bestimmung ist, auch 
bei allen sinnlichen Schranken uns nach dem Gesetzbuch reiner Geister zu 
richten, so musz das Erhabene zu dem Schénen hinzukommen, um die dsthe- 
tische Erziehung zu einem vollstandigen Ganzen zu machen.”’° 


Ich méchte mit Tomaschek das Sittlich-Er- 
16. Erhabenheit habene das im eigentlichen Sinne Moralische 


nennen, da die widerstrebende Neigung gebrochen werden musz, 
“um das Gebot der Vernunft aufrecht zu erhalten.”” Der Dichter 





kann zwischen ihr und dem Schénen keine nihere Beziehung als blosze Anal- 
ogie bestehen. Schiller dagegen, der, wie aus seinem Briefwechsel mit Kér- 
ner zu ersehen ist, anfangs das Schéne im Begehrungsvermégen “unter der 
Rubrik der praktischen Vernunft”’ suchte, will es in den Briefen aus dem freien 
Spiel erkliren, das entsteht, wenn Stofftrieb und Formtrieb d.i. Sinnlichkeit 
und Vernunft, aber beide sowohl in der theoretischen als in der praktischen 
Bedeutung genommen, sich das Gleichgewicht halten und insofern harmo- 
nieren, wo dann also in der Asthetischen Stimmung allerdings der ganze 
Mensch sich betitigt. Und dann ist diese Stimmung der wirkliche Ueber- 
gang, nicht nur vom sinnlichen Begehren zum sittlichen Wollen, sondern auch 
zugleich vom sinnlichen Erkennen zum Denkenden.” 

1388 Messer, a.a.O.S. 49. 

439 Das Gedicht, welches heute die Ueberschrift trigt: “Die Fiihrer des 
Lebens,” war in den “‘Horen” 1795 betitelt: ‘“‘Schén und Erhaben.” Cotta, 
I. 408. 
4° Schiller, Cotta. 12. 314. 
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behandelt dies Thema auszer in der oben erwihnten Schrift noch 
in dem Aufsatz: “Vom Erhabenen,” sodann in den “Zerstreute (n) 
Betrachtungen iiber verschiedene Asthetische Gegenstiinde,”’ 
und endlich in den “‘Gedanken iiber den Gebrauch des Gemeinen 
und Niedrigen in der Kunst.” Alle vier, vor allem aber die zwei 
ersten wurden von Schiller niedergelegt “zur weiteren Ausfiih- 
rung einiger Kantischen Ideen.’™ Schiller teilt ein in den 
Begriff des “mathematischen” und “dynamisch Erhabenen” 
und griindet jenen auf einen Widerspruch von Erscheinungen der 
Natur zu unserem “ Erkenntnistriebe,”’ diesen auf einen solchen 
Widerspruch zu unserem “Erhaltungstriebe.” Schon gleich 
hierin liegt eine Abweichung von Kant, wenn auch nur von gerin- 
ger Bedeutung, wie Tomaschek urteilt.** Grészer ist schon die 
Verschiedenheit, wenn Schiller das erste das ‘‘Theoretisch-Er- 
habene,”’ oder das “Erhabene der Erkenntnis,”’ das andere das 
“Praktisch-Erhabene,” oder das “Erhabene der Gesinnung” 
nennt, eine Bezeichnung, die Kant vielleicht deshalb vermied, 
weil er auch bei dem Mathematisch-Erhabenen “das Gefiihl 
unserer iibersinnlichen Bestimmung’ und eine Gemiitsstimmung 
voraussetzte, “welche derjenigen gemiisz und mit ihr vertriglich 
ist, die der Einflusz bestimmter Ideen (praktischer) aufs Gefihl 
bewirken wiirde.’"* Theoretisch erhaben ist, nach Schiller, 
ein Gegenstand, insofern er die Vorstellung der Unendlichkeit, 
deren Darstellung sich die Einbildungskraft nicht gewachsen 
fiihlt, mit sich fiihrt; praktisch erhaben derjenige, welcher die 
Vorstellung einer Gefahr mit sich fiihrt, welche zu beseitigen und 
zu besiegen unsere physische Kraft sich nicht vermégend fihlt. 
Ein Beispiel des ersteren sei der Ozean in Ruhe; der Ozean im 
Sturm ein Beispiel des zweiten. Dort spottet ein Unendliches, 
Unermeszliches des rechnenden Verstandes, unserer Vorstellungs- 
fihigkeit; hier spielen furchtbare Naturkrifte mit dem Erdgebore- 
nen. In beiden Fillen aber wird unser Geist durch die Erniedri- 
gung der Sinne zum Triumph iiber die auszeren Naturbedingun- 
gen aufgerufen, eine innere Kraft geweckt, “die einerseits sich 
mehr denken kann, als der Sinn faszt, und die andererseits fiir 


41 Neue Thalia, 1793, Bd. 3. S. 320 ff. 
M2 a.a.0.S. 208. 

“3 Kr. d. Urteilskr. Rosenkranz IV. 114. 
4 Ebda S. 112. 
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ihre Unabhiangigkeit nichts fiirchtet, und in ihren Aeuszerungen 
keine Gewalt erleidet, wenn auch ihr sinnlicher Gefahrte unter 
der furchtbaren Naturmacht erliegen sollte.” 

Sowohl bei Schiller als bei Kant ist es eigentlich nicht der 
Gegenstand, der erhaben genannt werden kann. “Erhaben ist 
nur die Gemiitsbestimmung, in die er uns versetzt; der Gegenstand 
ist nur erhebend.’"™ Kant definiert: 

“‘Schén ist das, was in der bloszen Beurteilung (Also nicht vermittelst 
der Empfindung des Sinnes nach einem Begriff des Verstandes) gefallt. Hieraus 
folgt von selbst, dasz es ohne alles Interesse gefallen miisse. Erhaben ist das, 


was durch seinen Widerstand gegen das Interesse der Sinne unmittelbar ge- 
fallt.’" 


Schiller: 


“‘Das Erhabene schafft uns einen Ausgang aus der sinnlichen Welt, worin 
uns das Schéne gern immer gefangen halten méchte.’’™’ 
Aus den Beispielen, die Schiller anfiihrt, zieht er dann den Schlusz: 
Grosz ist, wer das Furchtbare iiberwindet (Herakles’ zwélf Arbeiten). 
Erhaben ist, wer es, auch selbst unterliegend, nicht fiirchtet (der 
in seinen Leiden den Géttern trotzende Prometheus). Daher 
ist die Aufgabe der tragischen Kunst, das Sittlich-Erhabene dar- 
zustellen. ‘Im Ungliick, im Affekt ist es, wo die schéne Seele 
sich in eine erhabene verwandelt;’’** das ist der Augenblick, wo 
“das grosze, gigantische Schicksal . . . den Menschen erhebt, 
wenn es den Menschen zermalmt.’® 


Die oben erwahnte “Schéne Seele,’—ein Wort, das seit 
Rousseau im Umlauf war, aber von den 

17. Schine Seele Klassikern vertieft und der Sphire des Em- 
pfindsamen entriickt wurde,—ist das Idealbild 

des klassischen Menschentums, wie Schiller es erstrebte. In 
“Anmut und Wiirde” hatte Schiller deutlich genug darauf hinge- 
wiesen, dasz durch Kants Prinzipien, wonach die Neigung sich 
unbedingt dem strengen Gebot der Pflicht unterwerfen musz, 
nur der erhabene, der moralische Mensch geziichtet werde zum 
sogenannten Kantischen “Charakter,” weniger aber der schéne 


“8 Ebda. S. 112. 
1 Kr. d. Urteilskr. Rosenkranz Bd. IV. S. 126. 
47 Schiller, Cotta 12. 304. 

48 Ebda 11. 377. 

49 Shakespeares Schatten, Cotta S. 436. 
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(Mensch), der es versteht, Pflicht und Neigung zu friedlicher 
Harmonie zu vereinen. Zur seelisch-ethischen Vollendung ge- 
héren aber auch Schénheit und Anmut. Wiirde ist zwar “der 
Ausdruck einer erhabenen Gesinnung”’, Anmut aber “der 
Ausdruck einer schénen Seele.”™® Und das Ideal eines “voll- 
stimmigen, ganzen Menschen,” die “reifste Frucht der Humani- 
tat,” ist die Vereinigung von Wiirde wud Anmut. Wenn 
also die schéne Seele sich im Affekt in eine erhabene verwandelt, 
so hat sie dies Ideal erreicht und unterscheidet sich dadurch 
vom blosz “guten Herzen” und liebenswiirdigen Temperament: 
“Die Temperamentstugend sinkt im Affekt zum bloszen Naturprodukt 
herab; die schéne Seele geht ins Heroische iiber und erhebt sich zur reinen 
Intelligenz. ’’®* 
So ist denn die “‘Schéne Seele”’ im letzteren Sinne das Menschheits- 
ideal Schillers; es ist fiir ihn ein Mensch, der seinem Begriffe: 
“moralischer Schénheit” entspricht, dem also die Pflicht zur 
Natur geworden ist; und diese Neigung zur Pflicht ist Tugend. 
“Eine schéne Seele nennt man es, wenn sich das sittliche Gefiihl aller 
Empfindungen des Menschen endlich bis zu dem Grade versichert hat, dasz 


es dem Affekt die Leitung des Willens ohne Scheu iiberlassen darf, und nie 
Gefahr lauft, mit den Entscheidungen desselben in Widerspruch zu stehen.”’ 


Auch mit diesen Gedanken, die nichts als notwendige Ent- 
haltungen jenes Keimes sind, der von der Tugend den Trieb 
nicht ausschlieszen mochte, ist Schiller weit iiber Kant hinaus- 
gekommen.'* Die schéne Seele, in der “Sinnlichkeig und Ver- 
nunft, Pflicht und Neigung harmonieren,”’ verdient, nAch Schiller, 
entschieden den Vorzug vor dem “schulgerechten Zégling der 
Sittenregel, so wie das Wort des Meisters (Kant) ihn fordert,”’ 
gleichwie ein Tiziansches Gemilde vor den harten Strichen einer 
Zeichnung."* “Daher sind bei einer schénen Seele die einzel- 
nen Handlungen nicht sittlich, sondern der ganze Charakter 
ist es.’ Schiller will sagen: Die einzelnen Handlungen 
fallen nicht als sittlich besonders auf, sondern das ganze 
Wesen strahlt Sittlichkeit von selber aus: “Die schéne Seele,” 


169 Schiller, Cotta 11. 371. 

61 Ebda 371. 

62 Schiller, Cotta 11. 377. 

43 Sommer, a.a.O.S. 13. 

44 Philos. Monatshefte, 30. 1894 S. 243 ff. 
486 Schiller, Cotta 11, 368. 
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fahrt er ctwas zugespitzt fort, “hat kein anderes \erdienst, als 
dasz sie ist” . . . zugespitzt: denn das Sein setzt sich natiirlich 
in Einzelverdienste um; aber er will damit sagen und betonen, 
dasz die Sittlichkeit hier nicht mehr in den Einzeltaten als sol- 
chen liegt, sondern in Fleisch und Blut iibergegangen ist. So will 
auch Sehillers bekanntes Distichon verstanden sein: 
UNTERSCHIED DER STA NDE 

Adel ist auch in der sittlichen Welt. Gemeine Naturen 

Zahlen mit dem, was sie ‘un, edle mit dem, was sie sind. 
Die schéne Seele offenbart sich in der Anmut ihres Aeuszeren, 
wihrend der blosz sinnliche Mensch nur architektonisch schén 
wirken kann; wenn dann die schéne Seele im Affekt den Kampf 
zwischen Neigung und Pflicht siegreich durchkémpft, zeigt sie 
Wiirde, wird sie erhaben. “In einer schénen Seele ist es also, wo 
Sinnlichkeit und Vernunft, Pflicht und Neigung harmonieren,”’ 
wo sich das aus Lust und Unlust gemischte Gefiihl der Achtung 
verwandelt in das ungemischte Gefiihl der Liebe zum Sittenge- 
setz; “‘und Grazie ist ihr Ausdruck in der Erscheinung.’®’ Die 
harmonische Verkniipfung von Sinnlichem und Uebersinnlichem, 
die héchste Menschlichkeit bleibt fortan Schillers Ideal, und noch 
in seiner letzten Dichtung, in der ‘ Huldigung der Kiinste” ruft 
er aus: 

“Doch Schén’res find’ ich nichts, wie lang’ ich wihle, 

Als in der schénen Form . . . die schéne Seele.” 


Iil 
SCHILLERS VERSUCH, DEN GEGENSATZ ZWISCHEN FORM- UND 
STOFFTRIEB DER MENSCHLICHEN NATUR AUFZUHEBEN. 

In dem Briefwechsel mit Kérner hatte Schiller eine Begriffs- 
bestimmung des objektiven Schén- 

18. Forderung der Einheit heitsmerkmales versucht und _ sich 
von Geist und Natur dadurch zum ersten Male vom Boden 
der kritischen Philosophie Kants los- 

gelést. Im Schlusz- und Hauptteil des Aufsatzes: “Ueber 
Anmut und Wiirde,”’ der chronologisch wie organisch eine Mit- 
telstellung in seiner Philosophie einnimmt, wird der Begriff der 


6 Schiller, Cotta 1. 413. 
67 Ebda. 11. 369. 
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Schénheit als der Freiheit in der Erscheinung auf das siééliche 
Handeln des Menschen angewandt. Weder die, die Sinnlichkeit 
mit allen ihr zu Gebote stehenden Mitteln unterjochende Ver- 
nunft, noch die mit elementarer Gewalt die Vernunftgrenze iiber- 
schreitende Sinnlichkeit vermégen dem Schillerschen Schén- 
heitsbegriff Geniige zu leisten. Jede gewaltige Zuriickdringung 
selbst der geringsten Aeuszerung des menschlichen Trieb- und 
Vernunftlebens wire ja gleichbedeutend mit Zwang und Unfrei- 
heit und somit eine Beleidigung des Schénheitsempfindens. Daher 
die strickte, sich immer wiederholende Forderung, dasz Vernunft 
und Sinnlichkeit, Pflicht und Neigung zusammenstimmen, dasz die 
Einheit von Geist und Natur gewahrt werden miisse. Der strenge 
Kritizist hatte in seiner Sittenlehre jede aus Neigung entspringende 
Handlung fiir moralisch wertlos erklirt und die Méglichkeit einer 
Harmonie zwischen der geistigen und sinnlichen Natur des Men- 
schen in Frage gestellt. Das fein empfindende, schénheitsem- 
pfingliche und jede Fessel verachtende poetische Genie schwelgt in 
dem Gedanken an eine uns gleichsam zur Natur gewordene Ueber- 
einstimmung des Willens mit dem reinen Sittengesetz. 


Dieses Ideal hilft dem sich als Individualitit fiihlenden Dichter, 
auch noch in einem andern Punkte 

19. Schillers Individualethik iiber Kant hinaus zu kommen: 
gegeniiber Kants weltbiirger- Nicht nur die einzelne sittliche 
licher Moral Handlung soll durch den Zusam- 
menklang von Vernunft und Sinn- 

lichkeit ihr Gepriige bekommen, nein, die ganze Persénlichkeit 
soll von dem Streben nach subjektiver Uebereinstimmung mit dem 
Sittengesetz, soll von Tugend durchdrungen sein. So wird der 
Kosmopolitismus des Kantischen Imperativs durch das Schén- 
heitsevangelium einer Individualethik iiberwunden. Der Gedanke, 
den Schénheitsbegriff auch auf die Totalitit des menschlichen 
Charakters auszudehnen, wird in “Anmut und Wiirde” nur 
leise beriihrt. Seine eigentliche Ausgestaltung erfihrt er erst 
in den “Briefen iiber die asthetische Erziehung des Menschenge- 
schlechtes.”” Gleichzeitig wird hier der Versuch gemacht, die 
bestimmenden Faktoren zu ermitteln, mit deren Hiilfe eine rest- 
lose Verquickung des héheren und niederen Seelenlebens des 
Menschen sich erreichen liesze. In der sinnlich-verniinftigen 
Natur des Menschen liegt begriindet 1. Das Gesetz der absoluten 
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Realitat: “‘Der Mensch will alles zur Welt machen, was blosz 
Form ist, und alle seine Anlagen in die Erscheinung bringen.” 
2. Das Gesetz der absoluten Formalitit: ““Der Mensch will 
alles vertilgen, was blosz Welt ist, und Uebereinstimmung in alle 
seine Verainderungen bringen.”’ Mit andern Worten: Er will 
alles Innere veriuszern und alles Aeuszere formen. 


Beide Teile miissen gleichzeitig und vollauf befriedigt werden, 
wenn jeder lastige Zwang ausge- 
20. Ueberwindung des Gegen- schaltet werden soll. Dieser Sat- 
satzes durch den Spieltrieb tigungsprozesz wird  schlacken- 
: los erfiillt durch den Spieltrieb. 
Dieser will nicht wie der Formtrieb ein Objekt hervorbringen, 
oder, wie der sinnliche Trieb, ein Objekt empfangen, sondern ist 
bestrebt, so zu empfangen, wie er selbst hervorgebracht hatte, 
und so hervorzubringen, wie der Sinn zu empfangen trachtet. 
Durch die Vermittelung des Spieltriebes wird uns die physische 
und moralische Freiheit gewihrleistet. In ihm fihlen wir uns 
ganz als Naturwesen, ganz als Geist, doch niemals als das eine auf 
Kosten des andern. Die Sinnlichkeit, um es noch einmal ganz 
deutlich hervorzuheben, die Sinnlichkeit, als die Eindriicke der 
Auszenwelt in sich aufnehmend und empfangend, wird Sach- oder 
Stofftrieb, die Vernunft, als die Sinnlichkeit ziigelnd und formend, 
Formtrieb, die Verséhnung und Wechselwirkung beider einander 
widerstreidender Triebe Spielirieb genannt. Der Gegenstand des 
Spieltriebes ist die Schénheit. Dem Menschen Schénheit zu 
verschaffen, ist aber Aufgabe der Kunst. In den “Briefen 
iiber die asthetische Erziehung des Menschengeschlechtes”’ sehen 
wir im Geiste das leuchtende Idealbild héchster Menschenkultur 
sich entrollen: Wir alle sollen an unserem Platze zur Verwirklich- 
ung dieses Idealmenschen mitarbeiten. Idealmensch sein heiszt 
aber nichts anderes, als Anmut und Wiirde in seinem Charakter 
widerspruchslos vereinen, die Gegensitze des Stoff- und Form- 
triebes im Menschen durch geeignete Objektivierung des Spiel- 
triebes mit Hiilfe der Kunst aufheben. 


Wir kommen zum Schluszabschnitt unserer Untersuchung, 
deren Resultate wir in die Beantwortung dreier Grundfragen 
kurz zusammenfassen wollen: 1. Worin bestehen die Mingel 
der Kantischen Ethik? 2. Welche Kritik laiszt ihnen Schiller 
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angedeihen? 3. Welche abweichenden Momente ergeben sich 
bei einem Vergleich der Sittenlehre beider Philosophen? 


Schon gleich in der ersten ethischen Schrift aus Kants kriti- 
scher Periode, der bereits mehrfach er- 
21. Rigorismus der wahnten “Grundlegung,”’ die das “ Ver- 
Kantischen Ethik _ standnis fiir die Kritik der praktischen 
Vernunft vorbereiten” will, erwies sich 
Kant als strengster Rigorist. Und er nimmt keinen Anstand, 
sich selber als solchen zu bezeichnen; verwiesen sei nur auf die 
bekannte Stelle in der “Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blos- 
zen Vernunft’™® (S. 23). Auch die begeistertsten Anhinger 
Kants, etwa: A. Messer, B. Bauch,”*® K. Vorlinder miissen ange- 
sichts von Stellen, wie etwa aus der “Kritik der Urteilskraft” 
(S. 126): “Die echte Beschaffenheit der Sinnlichkeit ist die, wo 
die Vernunft der Sinnlichkeit Gewalt antun musz,” oder aus der 
“Metaphysik der Sitten”’ (S. 218), wo Kant die Pflicht definiert 
als: “eine Nétigung zu einem ungern genommenen Zweck .. .,”’ 
so gern sie sonst auch den Rigorismus Kants hinwegzuleugnen, 
menschlich zu erkliren oder zu entschuldigen suchen, doch einge- 
stehen, dasz sich Kants Rigorismus hier und da hart ausdriickt. 
Und Cohen weist in “Kants Begriindung der Ethik” (S. 315) 
darauf hin, dasz dieser Rigorismus “bei den Allerbesten Anstosz 
erregt hat.” 


Zu diesen zahlt auch Schiller. Schreibt er doch am 28. Oktober 
ee ee 1794 an Goethe: “Die Kantische Philo- 
22. Kritik Schillers pies - 
sophie iibt in den Hauptpunkten selbst 
keine Duldung aus und triagt einen viel su rigoristischen Charakter, 
als dasz eine Akkomodation mit ihr méglich wire.’"®® Und 
schon am 9. Februar 1793 berichtet er in einem Briefe “an den 
Prinzen Friedrich Christian von Schleswig-Holstein-Augusten- 
burg” von Kants Philosophie als einer solchen, “die sich nach- 
sagen lassen musz, dasz sie nur immer einreisze und nichts 
aufbaue.’"*' Das Schreiben von Goethe vom 1. November 
1795 spricht von dem “Horribilen, das diese (Kants) Philosophie 
468 Philos. Bibl. (Kirchmann) Bd. 17. S. 23. 
%® Bruno Bauch: “Gliickseligkeit und Persdnlichkeit in der kritischen 
Ethik” 1902. S. 45 ff. 
160 Jonas, Schillerbriefe 4. 48. 
61 Ebda, 3. 250. 
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ausgeheckt’”** habe. Hiernach kann es nicht Wunder nehmen, 
dasz Schiller einen Gegensatz zu Kant bildet, oder sagen wir 
besser, dasz Schiller von einer ganz andern Auffassung der Ethik 
beseelt war als Kant. Und trotz Vorlinders Annahme, es habe 
kein Grund zur Polemik gegen Kant in “Anmut und Wiirde” 
vorgelegen, glaube ich, dasz ein solcher doch vorgelegen hat; 
handelt es sich doch um nicht unbedeutende Differenzen zwischen 
Schillerscher und Kantischer Lebensansicht und _schlieszlich 
Weltanschauung.'* Man hat nun vielfach behauptet,™ Schiller 
habe Kants Ethik nur nach der Seite des Gefiihls ergiinzt. Weit 
gefehlt! Der Dichterphilosoph greift mit dem feinem Verstindnis, 
das ihm als Kiinstler wie als sittlichem Menschen eigen ist,” 
ins volle Menschenleben; da fiihlt er die Grenzen der Kantischen 
Ethik und sprengt sie. 


Der Kantischen Ethik laszt sich ferner der Vorwurf des Forma- 
lismus kaum ersparen. Die theoretische 
23. Formalismus der Grundlegung dieser Seite der kritizisti- 
Kantischen Ethik schen Moral liegt auf erkenntnistheo- 
retischem Gebiete. Sie griindet in der 
Meinung, dasz beim Wahrnehmungs- und Vorstellungsprozesz 
die Objekte nur insofern in Frage kommen, als sie den Stoff lie- 
fern; die Formung des Stoffes geschieht aber einzig und allein 
durch die Verstandeskategorien, d.h. den Dingen selbst darf nie 
ein Attribut als ihnen objektiv anhaftend zuerkannt werden, 
da sie nur als chaosartige Masse in unseren Wahrnehmungsbe- 
reich eintreten; daraus folgte dann fiir Kant der Satz, dasz in 
sittlichen Fragen nur die Vernunft als das formende Prinzip 
ausschlaggebend sei und mit Hintansetzung aller egoistischen Auf- 
wallungen zu entscheiden habe. 


Die Kritik, die Schiller dem Formalismus der Kantischen Ethik 

, - angedeihen laszt, richtet sich in erster 
oe a Linie gegen die Behauptung, dasz die Ob- 
jekte als bestimmende Faktoren bei der Sinneswahrnehmung 
nicht in Frage kommen. Wenn auch die kritische Erérterung, 
der Schiller diese Behauptung unterzieht, zu wiinschen iibrig liszt, 
so ebnet sie ihm doch den Weg, auf dem er gegeniiber der welt- 


162 Ebda. 4. 309. 
63 Baumeister, a.a.0.S. 19. 

“4 2.B. Vorlinder: “Ethischer Rigorismus” S. 405. 
186 Geil, a.a.0.S. 20. 
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biirgerlichen Moral Kants zu einer weitgehenderen Beriicksichti- 
gung der Individualitat gelangen kann. 


Schillers Auffassung der Ethik unterscheidet sich also von 
derjenigen Kants durch des Dichters 

25. Zusammenfassung der Opposition gegen den Rigorismus 
abweichenden Momente und Formalismus der kritizistischen 
Moral. Diese prinzipiellen Unter- 

schiede bedingen dann im letzten Grunde die ganze Reihe von 
Abweichungen, die im Laufe der Untersuchung zu Tage traten, 
und hier eine kurze Zusammenfassung erfahren mdgen: Hart 
fordert Kant, dasz Pflicht und Neigung in steter Feindschaft 
stehen, dasz die Pflicht die Freundschaft, selbst der edelsten Nei- 
gungen, abweise. Schiller kann es nicht als das héchste Ideal 
des Menschen ansehen, wenn seine sinnliche und geistize Natur, 
welche Geburt schon auf Einheit hinweist, in schroffem Gegen- 
satz zu einander stehen. Nicht einen Widerspruch, und somit 
etwas Hiszliches, sondern eine Harmonie, und damit etwas Schénes, 
darzustellen, ist des Menschen Bestimmung. Kant betet auf 
der einen Seite den Gattungscharakter des Menschen, sein iiber- 
empirisches Wesen an, auf der anderen Seite verdammt er seine 
Individualitat, sein empirisches Wesen als radikal bése. Schil- 
ler dagegen sieht, in seinem Glauben an eine vollendete Menschen- 
natur, in der Individualitit des Menschen nicht den radikalen 
Hang zum Bésen, sondern nur eine Abkehr von ihrer urspriing- 
lichen Giite; deshalb ist auch eine Einheit beider Naturen, der 
geistigen und sinnlichen, als moéglich, in einer schinen Sittlichkeit 
gewisz. Kants Fretheitsbegriff ist ganz abstrakt, wesenlos, da 
er nirgends etwas hat, woran er sich durchfiihre; bei Schiller ist 
die Freiheit ein objektive-realer Prozesz, eine Vergeistigung der 
geistlosen Natur. Darum ist endlich bei Kant das Schéne nir- 
gends in der Bedeutung zu finden, dasz es erscheine; es ist form- 
und kérperlos, ein abstraktes Etwas, das wohl dem Verstande 
definierbar, aber fiir die Sinne nicht vorhanden ist. Bei Schiller 
dagegen gehért das Schiéne der Erscheinungswelt an, es ist hier 
der Schein der iibersinnlichen Idee, die es darstellt. Bei Schiller 
ist die dsthetische Erhebung nicht das seinem Inhalte nach unbe- 
stimmte Lustgefiihl als Folge einer empfundenen subjektiven 
Zweckmiszigkeit; sie ist wirkliche Erhebung zu der konkreten 
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sittlichen Idee, eine Erhebung zu meiner eigenen Bestimmung.” 
Wihrend Kant also die Sinnlichkeit sowohl da, wo sie mit frecher 
Stirn dem Sittengefiihl hohn spricht, als in der imposanten Hiille 
moralisch léblicher Zwecke ohne Nachsicht verfolgt, rettet Schil- 
ler die schine Sittlichkeit, indem er sie als ein notwendiges Moment 
des Begriffes der Idee des Menschen faszt. Nach ihm musz es 
auch einen Ausweg geben aus dem Labyrinth der verschlungenen 
Pfade des menschlichen Vernunft- und Sinnenlebens, und den 
Ariadnefaden liefert ihm der Gedanke eines harmonischen Aus- 
gleiches beider: 

“Fiihrt kein Weg hinauf zu jenen Héhen? 

Musz der Blume Schmuck vergehen, 

Wenn des Herbstes Gabe schwellen soll? 

Wenn sich Lunens Silberhérner fiillen, 

Musz die andre Halfte Nacht umhiillen? 

Wird die Strahlenscheibe niemals voll? 

Nein, auch aus der Sinne Schranken fiihren 

Pfade aufwirts zur Unendlichkeit.” 

(Das Ideal und das Leben)"*’ 


ANTON APPELMANN. 
University of Vermont 


16 Sommer, a.a.0.S. 13. 
67 Alte Fassung (Das Reich der Schatten; Das Reich der Frommen) 
Cotta, 1. 341. 




































THE GROBIANUS OF SACHS AND ITS PREDECESSORS 


From the time of the appearance of the Latin Cato in the 
fourth century a series of works have followed this model, exhorting 
the readers to proper conduct in all situations of life. The early 
treatments were serious and didactic, among the first to appear 
in German! being a translation of the Latin Cato, and the long 
poem by Thomasin von Zirklaria entitled “Der Wialsche Gast.’ 
Nearly contemporary with these early works are two independent 
productions of the fourteenth century*® as well as two compila- 
tions of the fifteenth century in a similar vein, from Freidank, 
Cato, Moretus and others. The end of the fifteenth century 
saw the production of several works of like nature. One of these 
a Tischzucht* by Jac. Kébel, Stadtschreiber in Oppenheim appear 
ing in 1492 rests on old sources and apparently had little influence 
on Sachs. Another somewhat earlier poem from the collection 
of Clara Hitzlerin® who prepared her manuscript in 1470 will be 
examined later. 


Most important for consideration here are the poems of a 
satirical nature in which the lesson is conveyed by apparent 
praise of the boorish subject. This rude person was first intro- 
duced under the name of Grobianus by Sebastian Brant in his 
Narrenschiff.° Brant devotes one of the later chapters’ in this 
satire to a scathing review of suitable actions recommended for 
this saint and his tribe, while an earlier parody on Cato® entitled 


‘Der deutsche Cato. ed. by Zarncke. Leipzig 1852. 

* Edited by Riickert. Quedlinburg and Leipzig. 1852. 

‘For a general discussion see ‘“‘Altdeutsche Tischzuchten. Abhandlung 
zu dem Osterprogramm des Herzogl. Friedrichgym. zu Altenburg. 1882. By 
Dr. M. Geyer. 

* Geyer, supra p. 22. 

5Liederbuch der Clara Hitzlerin. Ed. by C. Haltaus. Quedlinburg 
1840. Zweite Abt. No. 71 p. 276 ff. 


* Ed. by F. Zarncke. Leipzig 1854. No. 72, 1. 
7 No. 110a. 
* Der deu. Cato. supra p. 144 ff. 
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“Wie der Meister sein sun lernet”’ treats the same subject though 
without naming the central figure. 

It is this rude person, offending all rules of conduct but secure 
in his own self-conceit, whose behavior Sachs deplores both in 
serious and satirical vein. To make this list complete it will 
be well to record here the occasions on which the Niirnberg poet 
has treated this theme. His interest in the subject is shown by 
the fact that he employs it no less than five times, once in a didactic 
poem dated July 14, 1534,° twice in a master song of March 31, 
1542"° and April 16, 1543, and twice under the author’s classi- 
fication of Schwank in April, 1562" and on June 15, 1563." The 
first three of these poems are in serious mood while the last two, 
which are under special consideration here, are written in the 
satirical humor of Brant and the parody on Cato just mentioned. 
Finally, mention must be made here of the classic version of the 
subject, in bitter satire, Dedekind’s Latin Grobianus appearing 
in 1540 and its German translation by Scheidt.“ This however 
seems to have exercised little influence on Sachs as the form and 
content of his treatment was fixed before the appearance of this 
version. 


As has already been indicated the purpose of this paper is to 
examine these versions, especially the parodies, with reference to 
the treatment of the subject by Sachs and detect his source if 
possible. The subject had already been treated satirically twice 
in the literature before Sachs, once in the parody of Cato and 
once by Brant. Gustav Milchsack, editor of the critical edition 
of Scheidt’s Grobianus™ indicates the parody of Cato as Sachs’ 
source in his satirical version. It is true that the text of this 
parody contains the same general satire of bad manners but it 
does not restrict itself to table manners as the poem of Sachs does. 
Examination of the text also reveals very few verbal coincidences. 


* Ein tisch-zucht. Bib. des Stutt. Lit. Ver. Vol. 105 p. 297 ff. 72 lines. 

© Geyer p. 29 f. 

" Beginning “‘Die umbkert disch zuecht’’ 66 lines. Now lost. 

2 Die verkert dischzuecht Grobiani. 106 lines. An extension of the 
earlier Schwank. Neudrucke deu. Literaturwerke des 16. und 17. Jh. No. 
126-134 p. 434 ff. 

8 Neudrucke Nos. 34-35. 

“ Neudrucke No. 34 p. IV. 
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The following illustrations show the greatest similarities: 
Parody Sachs 
dein hend solt du nimer zwagen™ Wasch dein hent nicht" 


Parody Sachs 


wegk"’ prot oder den weck"® 


Parody Sachs { 
grab in der schizzel hin und her’® Nach ander speis grewfi 
wider her*® 
It will be seen that these similarities are hardly close enough to 
draw definite conclusions that the parody was Sachs’ immediate 
source. 





Two of the other early works on this subject show a much 
closer similarity both in detail and phraseology to the version 
of Sachs. One of these is the didactic poem found in the collec- 
tion of Clara Hitzlerin, the other is Brant’s satire." A compari- 
son of these two poems with that of Sachs will be of interest in 
determining the debt of the younger poet to his predecessors. 


5 Line 32. 
1% Neudrucke Schwank No. 325, 6. 
17 Line 76. 
8 Line 19. 
# Line 134. : 


2° Line 37. 





1 Brant’s source is a serious pozm by himself on the same subject, en- 
titled Thesmophagia, itself a translation of a Latin original from a Liibeck 
manuscript. In the Narrenschiff he makes the same details serve a satirical 
purpose. cf. Brant (Zarncke) p. 147 ff. 
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The following parallels in idea and word show the similarities: 


Hatzlerin Brant 


Sachs 








Beschneiden die Negel schon! 
] 


11 


Lang negel zimen 
dir auch wol. 8 








Die hennd solt du zwahen \Als die nit weschen 
13 dint ir hend, 
Wann sie zi disch sich 

jsetzen wend, 15-16 





Sprich dann das Benedicite {Oder der vor nit gbettet 
14 that 
Den Segen iiber win und 
\brott, 
'Ee dann das er zim 
idisch hin got. 24-26 


Wasch dein hent 
nicht, e dw pist gses- 
sen, 6 


Des benediczte atch 
vergis! 11 





Nyemant sol ze tisch sitzen,|Oder die sich zi disch 
Es haisz dann der wirt mit wit-|dint setzen 
zen. \Und andere an dem sit- 
Der wirt sol setzen sein Gest,|zen letzen, 
Nyemant waisz, wer da ist der|Die vor in solten sin 
pest. 25-28 |gesessen, 
\Vernunfft, hofzicht also 
|vergessen, 
|Das man za in miusz 
isprechen, ho, 


Und secz am disch 
dich oben on, 

Seczt gleich der wirt 
dich nit hinan! 9-10 





Woluff git friind, sitz 
labhar do, 

|Losz den dar sitzen an 
\din statt 17-23 





Wilt du ze hof prott schneiden, 
So solt du ye vermeiden, | 
Nit setz das an dein prust, 
Nach der krancken weib gelust,| 


69-72 | 


Den schneid das prot 
an deiner priest! 18 








Wirt dir das trinkvas kunt, Sin schmutzigen mundt 
So wiisch vor deinen mundt. \wiischt keiner im, 
87-88 i\Do mit das veiszt im 


| 
| 
| 
| 


becher schwim, 98-99 


Wisch dein mail nit, 
wen du wilt trinc- 
ken; 

Ob dw gleich schmal- 
zig machst den wein, 


56-57 
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Wer in das tischtiich schneytzet/Schmatzen am drincken|Am disch schnadde 





sich, lob ich nit, 100 und sewisch 
Das st&tt nit wol, fiir war ich schmacz, 15 
sprich. 101-102 An dem disch mag- 
stw dich oft schnew- 
czen 75 
Red war und hoflich sach, Der ouch schwAtzt iiber|Und sey der erst mit 
Das nit unlust, noch ungemachidisch allein allen schamppern 
Yemantz dauon beschehen. Und nit loszt reden sin|Worten, glechter 
137-139 gemein, und phantasey! 
Sunder misz héren Dreib nachred, 
jederman zenck und pielerey! 
Im zu, das er vil schwAt-|72-74 
zen kan, 
Kein andern er usz 
reden loszt, 
Ein jeden er mit worten 
stoszt 
Und hinder redet alle 
frist 
Manchen, der nit zd 
gegen ist. 119-126 





Du solt nit hin und her sehen|Und mit dem essen umbjAuf iderman wierff 


Ob dem tisch, das stat wol sich gaff dein gesicht, 

Auch ratt ich, das chaines soljIn alle winckel wie ein|/Merck auf sein 

In ander schiissel sehen 140-143jaff, drincken und sein 
Und sicht eim jeden zijessen! 
mit bger, Wer dir zu nechst 
Ob der villicht me esszjam disch ist gsessen, 
dann er, 78-81 64-66 





Wer oben an dem tisch sitzt,)Der ouch zim erst grifft 


147 in die schiissel Sander zuck den lof- 
Und stoszt das essen injfel und is 
Er sol die cost auch greiffen an|den driissel Und grewff hinein 
Zum ersten, es wir dann getin,/Vor erbern liiten, fro-|vor andern alten! 
Das erber frawen sidssen mit/wen, herren, 12-13 
Im, Die er doch solt ver- 
Oder ain man, dem es zym, niinfftlich eren, 
Die sol er lassen vahen an; 151-|Das sie zim ersten grif- 
155 fen an 
Und (er?) nit wer zi 


vorderst dran. 27-32 
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Nach dem tisch so bis nit las, 
Sprich got ze danck das gracias: 


207-208 


Den sag got weder 
lob noch danck! 90 








Sachs has included some ideas and phrases that he could have 


found only in Brant: 








Brant 


Mancher betreifft dislach und kleidt 


37 


Sachs 
,Wen dw dich gleich draifst, es stet 
wol, 
Das es gleich auf das dischduech rin, 
34-35 





Ob das schon vor eim andern litt, 
Grifft er und nimbt das doch zi zit 
Und loszt das vor im bliben ein, 

Das es keim andern werd gemein, 59-62 


Und grewff nicht fier dein ort allein! 
Sander sichst vor dem nechsten dort, 
Der siczet an aim andren ort, 

Etwas ligen, des dw lest hast, 

So denck: ich pin doch auch ain gast, 
Thw schnel das schleckerpisslein 
zwacken 24-29 





Ouch der sich kratzet in dem grind 


Und lig, ob er kein wiltpret find 


127-128 


Auch magst dich in dem part wol 
krawen, 
Das hembt auftan, in puesen schawen 
Und hinein nach dem wilpert fischen. 
79-81 





Die ouch so héflich sint erzogen, 


Die uff ir arm und elenbogen 


Sich lAnen und den disch bewegen, 


135-137 


Wer dir zu nechst am disch ist gses- 
sen, 

Den irr, und rueck stet mit der 

penck! 66-67 


Ist man den lang zu disch gesessen, 
Das dw vol pist mit drincken, essen, 
So leg dich auf mit paidn elpogen, 
Prait dich aus und sicz nit geschmogen, 
Oden leg den kopff in ein hent, 

Und spreicz dich hinden an die went, 
Pis das mal hat seinen ausganck. 
83-89 
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These parallels could be continued” but enough have been 
indicated to draw the conclusion of some kinship in the versions. 
The exact relationship is difficult to determine but the weight of 
evidence would seem to show that Sachs drew more directly from 
Brant while the latter and the author of the Hatzlerin manuscript 
may have had a common source.” Sachs seems to have been 
little influenced by the Grobianus of Scheidt although this ap- 
peared before the former’s final satirical treatment of the subject 
in the form of Schwank. It is quite likely however that he was 
led by this work to change the style and method of his treatment 
even though he did not borrow from the phraseology of the peda- 
gogue of Worms. 

EUGENE F. CLARK. 

Dartmouth College. 

* Other similarities showing apparent direct influence on Sachs by Brant 
are found in Brant 133-134, Sachs 77; Brant 141-142, Sachs 68-70; Brant 143, 
Sachs 62. 

*% Geyer assigns as the basis of the poem in the Hitzlerin collection, Cato 
with additions from the Rossau manuscript. 
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Karl Guizkow and Bulwer Lytton 


KARL GUTZKOW AND BULWER LYTTON 


During the decade following the attempted revolution of 1848 
the German journalists continued to devote much attention to 
English political institutions, English social conditions and con- 
temporary English literature. Most of the literary criticism 
between 1830 and 1860 was in one way or another politically 
biast, in markt contrast to the impartial scientific considera- 
tion which has prevailed since 1875.! 


During the period 1830 to 1840 the English novelist who 
attracted the most attention in Germany was Bulwer Lytton. 
Bulwer Lytton succeeded Walter Scott in popularity as a novelist 
in Germany and preceded Dickens, whose vogue began with 
“David Copperfield” in 1850. These English novelists surpast 
any contemporary German novelists in popularity.? Gutzkow’s 
“Ritter vom Geiste” (1851) was the only novel before 1855 which 
was able to compete with the English works in this respect. 


To say that Gutzkow was a liberal journalist would be indefi- 
nite, for the term liberalism at that time covered the widest 
variety of political opinion. Gutzkow believed in a broad toler- 
ance in religious questions, he believed in a levelling off of social 
and financial inequalities. He was more interested in social 
than political reforms. He was inclined toward a certain form 
of communism and in political affairs he placed humanity above 
nationalism. He would perhaps to-day be called a social democrat 
rather than a liberal.* 


Karl Gutzkow’s chief opponent in political as well as literary 
matters was the predominating literary critic of the time Julian 
Schmidt. Julian Schmidt also called himself a liberal. He 
believed in the formation of a strong national union under the 
leadership of Prussia with Austria excluded. He believed in 
realities. He believed that England’s command of the sea should 


1 The date of Erich Schmidt’s Richardson, Rousseau u. Goethe. Jena. 


2 Julian Schmidt Bilder aus dem geistigen Leben unserer Zeit. Leipzig. 
1870. I 268. 


3 J. Dresch Le Roman social en Allegmagne. Paris 1913, p. 3-10. 
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inspire Germany to emulation.‘ He had dreams of imperialism. 
He maintained that individual character and national welfare 
were founded on industry and organization and so helpt to pre- 
pare public opinion for the work of Bismarck. He would be 
designated today more precisely as a national liberal. 


Julian Schmidt’s literary criticism was largely polemic. It is 
therefore necessary to recall all these political differences in order 
to appraise rightly his judgments of Gutzkow. Even more than 
most German journalists of the time Julian Schmidt was interested 
in English literature and like his contemporaries he criticised 
with a political bias. But he had a definite literary program as 
well. He opposed the dreamy excursions of the romanticists 
into foreign lands and climes. He opposed the indefinite political 
and social programs of the Young Germans and their subversive 
ethical systems. As against both he advocated the realism of 
the English novel and commended its conservatism in ethical 
questions. 


It happened to suit Julian Schmidt’s purposes to make fre- 
quent comparisons between Bulwer Lytton and Karl Gutzkow, 
usually to the disadvantage of the latter. These assertions of 
resemblance have apparently never been challenged. It is the 
purpose of the present study to re-examine them. It is proper 
to note at the outset that resemblances between the works of 
Bulwer Lytton and Gutzkow were not especially obvious to 
Gutzkow’s contemporaries. Heinrich Laube and Robert Prutz 
in their discussion of Bulwer and of Gutzkow make no compari- 
sons between them,® while Rudolph Gottschall says positively: 
“Gutzkow erweist sich als echt deutscher Romandichter der nicht 
jenseits des Kanals in die Schule gegangen.’** Karl Gutzkow him- 


‘Julian Schmidt Boz. Charles Dickens. Eine Charakteristik. Leipzig 
Lorck 1852. p. 71. 


5 Laube Moderne Charakteristiken. Mannheim 1835 II p. 335-380 (Bul- 
wer) Prutz Die deutsche Literatur der Gegenwart 1848-1858 2. Aufl. 1870 p. 
14-47 (Gutzkow); Menzel Deutsche Dichtung Stuttgart 1859 passes over 
Gutzkow almost without mention. 


%® Blatter fiir literarische Unterhaltung 1858 p. 932. Gottschall adds: “Auch 
Gutzkow hat Humor, doch es ist nicht der Humor Cruikshank’scher Gestalten 
noch der realistische Humor von Dickens und Thackeray; es ist ein deutscher 
Humor, der aus geistigen Tiefen kommt und nichi in einer Tonart aufgeht.”’ 
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self, moreover, generally assumes a disparaging tone when speaking 
of Bulwer Lytton. 


In the case of two of his works Gutzkow apparently admits 
a slight indebtedness to Bulwer Lytton. Bulwer’s “England 
and the English” appeared in the year 1832, two years before the 
mandate went forth which subjected the works of the Young 
Germans to censorship. Gutzkow found it necessary to seek 
the shelter of another name, and publisht consequently in 1837° 
under the title “Bulwers Zeitgenossen”’ a work of criticism of 
his own t me and institutions. An assumed style accompanied 
the assumed name for, as Gutzkow says: “ Die schiitzende Devise 
eines auslindischen Schriftstellers durfte freilich kein bloszes 
Aushingeschild sein. Die Verfolger wiirden ein Titelblatt leicht 
durchschaut haben Ich muszte daher bedacht sein, dem Buche 
auch eine englische Fairbung zu geben, wobei ich mir Bulwer’s 
“England und die Englander” zum Muster nahm.’’ Bulwer’s 
manner, Gutzkow says, was not according to his taste. But the 
genre painting, the attempt to depict modern characters after the 
manner of La Bruyére, belonged at that time to both the French 
and English literature.* In this practice Gutzkow admits he 
joined with Bulwer. In the edition of 1846 Gutzkow re-named his 
work “Sikularbilder” and substituted German names and char- 
acters for English ones. In other respects the changes were slight 
though the work was much condenst. 


It will be seen that in the production of this work Gutzkow 
exposed himself to the influences of Bulwer’s thought as well as 
his style, yet evidences of influences even in the “Zeitgenossen”’ 
are not especially apparent. Like most German democrats of 
his day Gutzkow exprest a high admiration for England’s charac- 
teristic political institutions, particularly for the House of Com- 
mons. He believed that the democratic gains in France would 
prove transitory, those in England permanent.“ Geben wir auf 
England acht! Es liszt von seinen Eroberungen im Bereiche 


* J. Dresch Guizkow et la jeune Allemagne Paris 1904 p. 179 gives 1835 as 
the date. Gutzkow’s recollection, Gutzkows Gesammelte Werke II Aufl. Jena 
1872-1875 (hereafter cited G. W.) VIII, p. vi as cited above was doubtless cor- 
rect. It is confirmed by Heinsius Biicherlexikon [IX (1835 A-L) p. 140. 
7G. W. VIII p. vii. 
® Gutzkow Riickblicke auf mein Leben Berlin 1875 p. 157. 
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politischer Aufklaérung nichts mehr fahren. Diese ichte Ver- 
schmelzung von Freiheit und Gesetz, von Menschenurrecht und 
politischem Verrecht soll, wie sie sich in England findet, den Lauf 
um die Welt machen.’ The edition of 1875 found Gutzkow 
still looking with interest toward England. The frequent refer- 
ences to English institutions are still retained for, as Gutzkow 
says in the preface, English social conditions are of such a kind 
that Germany would do well to compare her own therewith." 
It is interesting to note that while Gutzkow pays his tribute to 
the democracy of England’s political institutions Bulwer holds 
before his countrymen the superior efficiency of the Prussian 
educational system" and seeks to make full acknowledgement of 
England’s debt to Germany in literary matters.” The tone of 
both works is similar for both writers are directing their criticisms 
particularly against their own countries. 


Julian Schmidt’s comment on the success of Gutzkow’s imita- 
tion is, however, misleading. ‘“‘Gutzkow hat in der That die 
Ahnlichkeit bis zum Verwechseln getroffen, nur dasz der Eng- 
lander doch immer mehr Form und Plastik bewahrt hat, als der 
Deutsche.’"® As a matter of fact Gutzkow played with the task of 
imitation. He foisted upon Bulwer the experiences of his own 
first day at school." He imputed to English children some exclu- 
sively German customs,” and finally, relying on the traditional 
stupidity of censors, he ventures to speak in this pseudo-Bul- 
werish book of the already half-forgotten Bulwer.’* Gutzkow’s 
vein of benevolence preserves him from Bulwer’s frequent harsh- 
ness. His characters are not caricatures like Bulwer’s, but are 
drawn with a certain Jean Paulish fondness and indulgence. 


*Gutzkow Bulwers Zeitgenossen (zweite unverainderte Aufl. Pforzheim 
1842) II pp. 413-414. 

0G. W. VIII vii. 

“ Bulwer England and the English N. Y. 1833 I pp. 189-192. 

Bulwer England and the English Il pp. 37-76. 

8 Grenzboten 1851 II p. 125. 


“ Gutzkow Bulwers Zeitgenossen I p. 17 cf. G. W. I p. 100 (Aus der Knab- 
enzeit). 


 Gutzkow Bulwers Zeitgenossen I p. 17. 


See footnote 41 of this essay over which the passage is quoted in its 
proper connexion. 
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Throughout Gutzkow seeks to comprehend his age with his sym- 
pathies as well as with his intellect. Bulwer’s style is lucid and 
logical, while Gutzkow’s is only slightly less blind than usual. 
In short the diverse personalities of the two authors are evident 
on any two pages one might compare. 

The second instance of half-confest borrowing concerns Gutz- 
kow’s “Schule der Reichen” (1841) and Bulwer’s “Money” 
(1840). In the preface to “Die Schule der Reichen,” edition of 
1880, it is true, Gutzkow seems to claim the work as original with 
himself. “Die Erfindung und Durchfiihrung dieses Stiicks ging 
vom Gemiith aus”!’ but a veiled reference in “Riickblicke auf 
mein Leben” seems to indicate that the plot had parallels else- 
where. ‘Da ging alles wie in den Gebriidern Foster von Ehren- 
Tépfer (von d. h. iibersetzt aber frischweg wie ein Original auf 
seinen Namen verbreitet).’"* This admission of the existence 
of a model seems to give support to the surmise of Dresch: “ Peut- 
étre Gutzkow avait-il lu le drame de Bulwer “ Money.”® 

Common to both dramas is the ruse of simulated poverty. 
In Bulwer’s drama the ruse is used as a means of distinguishing 
true friends from false and as a test of true love. In Gutzkow’s 
comedy the ruse becomes for a time reality and tests the character 
of the inventor. Bulwer’s play is represented as taking piace in 
England in 1840, Gutzkow’s as taking place in England in the 
seventeenth century. Bulwer’s is a comedy of intrigue, Gutzkow’s 
to a greater extent of character development. Thompson, the 
rich merchant, cannot adapt himself to the situation when real 
poverty comes but his son, at the beginning of the play a young 
rowdy, becomes at the end the spokesman of sound middle-class 
morality. “Arbeit ist die Schule der Armen, Arbeit ist die Schule 
der Reichen! Das ist das Wort, das uns fortan gut machen soll 
und gliicklich.’*° Characteristic of Gutzkow is this educational 
tendency, exhibited also in ‘“‘Basedow und seine Séhne,” in 
“Lenz und Séhne—Komidie der Besserung” and elsewhere. 
Characteristic of Bulwer is the portraiture. In picturing hypo- 


7G. W. 2te Serie 18. Bdchen p. 3. 
18 Gutzkow Rickblicke auf mein Leben p. 258. I have not been able to 
secure the play of Tépfer in question. 
19 J. Dresch Gutskow et la jeune Allemagne p. 347. 
2° G. W. 2te. Serie 18. Bdchen p. 92. 
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crites Bulwer here falls into the frequent error of his countrymen, 
that of caricaturing. 


A similarity of two unessential incidents lends some color to 
the suggestion of literary influence. Graves in Bulwer’s “ Money” 
is a lover of melancholy. Lady Frank roguishly determines to 
cheer him up for once at least. She leads him to speak of his 
wife, the lost Maria, and how she used to dance. Discussion 
leads to practical demonstration, in the midst of which Sir John 
Vesey and his friends enter and confound Graves with mingled 
reproaches and applause.“ Gutzkow rather outdoes Bulwer in 
a scene of a similar kind. The subject of riding is under discus- 
sion. Frau Thompson says: “Ja, Kinder, wenn ich wiiszte, 
dasz sich das Reiten zu meinem Kérper eignen wiirde.” Eliza 
permits herself to doubt whether there is a horse in England 
strong enough to carry her mother but Frau Thompson replies 
with assurance: “Schottische gibt’s schon.”’ Waxing enthusiastic 
about the subject she exclaims: “Eine sammet’ne Robe bis an die 
Knéchel, c’est a dire des Pferdes, du cheval, herabhingend und 
einen griinen Schleier in alle Winde flatternd!”’ Thompson and 
Fielding enter at this moment unnoticed. With a “Galop, Hopp, 
hopp, hopp!”’ Frau Thompson charges down upon her husband 
who calmly remarks to Fielding: “Das Pferd ist meine Frau!”” 


Julian Schmidt’s most sweeping assertion of Gutzkow’s lit- 
erary dependance is to be found in his “Bilder aus dem geistigen 
Leben unserer Zeit.’ Bulwer’s “Pelham” appeared in 1828. 
Schmidt says: “Die Welt erfiillte sich seitdem mit Pelhams, die 
sich nach der neuesten Mode kleideten, der Gesellschaft bald 
durch ungeheure Fadaisen, bald durch Citate aus leichtfertigen 
Moralisten imponierten, die . . . méglichst viel Unverschimtheit 
zur Schau trugen. ... Als Pelham nach Paris geht, erkennt 
er, dasz er eine Rolle spielen miisse, um Eindruck zu machen; er 
wihlt die Rolle eines Gecken, und . . . spielt sie mit Erfolg.’ 
Elsewhere Schmidt describes the figure of Pelham as “die Maske 
eines Vornehmen, der durch seine Bildung iiber allen Glauben 
hinaus ist, der sich durch nichts imponieren laszt, der allen Emp- 
findungen eine vornehme Kilte und spéttische Zweifel entgegen- 


* Bulwer Dramatic Works London 1833 II pp. 55-56. 
2G. W. 2te. Serie 18. Bdchen p. 28. 
* Julian Schmidt Bilder aus dem geistigen Leben unserer Zeit I p. 285. 
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stellt.”* Schmidt then makes the assertion unsupported by 
specific examples: “Faszt man die Aristokratie ins Auge, die in 
Gutzkows Romanen oder bei der Grifin Ida Hahn-Hahn auftritt, 
so erkennt man lauter verkleidete Pelhams, die neben den Masken 
aus Jean Paul figurieren.”™ 


Parallel passages in his ‘Geschichte der deutschen Literatur” 
serve to identify characters whom Schmidt wisht to compare with 
Pelham. Schmidt describes the character of Oscar, the “Schlacht- 
enmaler’’ in “‘Blasedow und seine Séhne”’ as “ein eingebildeter 
Geck, der die frechsten Gaunereien veriibt, liigt und betriigt, 
und bei dem von Rechtsgefiihl und von Ehre nur so viel zuriickge- 
blieben ist, wie es zu seinen endlichen Interessen stimmt.’”™ He 
describes him further as “den vollkommenen Gentleman des 19. 
Jahrhunderts, der zugleich Genie und Weltmann ist.... Solche 
Schwitzer,’’ he says, “haben uns zuerst unseren Stil, unsere 
Dialektik—und unsere Empfindung verdorben, sie haben dann 
in den Zeiten der Revolution als herumreisende Ritter vom Geist 
die Begriffe des Volks verdreht und fassen jetzt das Leben von 
dem héheren Standpunkt der Diplomatie auf.’ Oscar like 
Pelham attempts the rdle of a dandy upon his first appearance in 
aristocratic society.”” It may be added that Edmund von Oppen 
makes a similar first appearance in “Seraphine.”* Neither of 
these characters, however, resembles Pelham except in the external 
respect mentioned. Blasedow is fundamentally too lacking in 
honor, too plebeian to be a Pelham while Edmund lacks Pelham’s 
poise and self-assurance. 

“Schlachtenmaler,” Julian Schmidt says, “ist der Vater 
einer ganzen Reihe Gutzkow’scher Helden.’*® Among these 
was Dankmar Wildungen as the mention of “herumreisende 
Ritter vom Geist in den Zeiten der Revolution” in the above 
description shows. This surmise is confirmed by Schmidt’s com- 
parison of Dankmar Wildungen with Oscar the Schlachtenmaler 


* Julian Schmidt Geschichte der deutschen Literatur I1 Aufl. Leipzig 1855 
(hereafter cited Schmidt Literaturgeschichte) III p. 273. 


* Schmidt Literaturgeschichte III p. 75. 
* Schmidt Literaturgeschichte III p. 7 
27 G. W. V pp. 254-265. 

8G. W. II pp. 364-366. 

* Schmidt Literaturgeschichte III p. 74. 
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and with Ottfried.*° Dankmar Wildungen is, Schmidt says, one 
of Gutzkow’s ideal characters and yet he lets him appropriate 
for his own use some of the money that the plebeian Hackert has 
been compelled to deposit with him as guaranty that he will 
not steal his horse; later he causes Hackert to be accused of an 
offence on grounds which he knows to be false.** Schmidt explains 
why Gutzkow pictures his hero thus. “‘Gutzkows Charaktere,” 
he says, “haben eine abgéttliche Verehrung vor diplomatischer 
Weltklugheit, vor gentlemanliker Bildung, . . . und eine grosze 
Abneigung gegen die ehrliche, kraftig handelnde Mittelmiiszig- 
keit.’** Again he says: “Gutzkow miéchte seinen Helden gern 
nicht blosz als bedeutend und geistreich, sondern als aristokra- 
tisch, als nobel, als gentlemenlike darstellen, und dazu gehért 
nach seinen Begriffen hochfahrendes Wesen gegen das gemeine 
Volk.’’™ 

The Ottfried mentioned above is the title hero of a play pub- 
lisht in 1848. He was formerly called Gottfried but changed his 
name to Ottfried because the latter sounds “nobel, geistreich, 
etwas frivol.”™ He tries for a time to live up to his name. 
Schmidt says: “Ottfried ist Casar, Werner, Uriel Acosta usw., 
der geistvolle Mann, der niemals weisz, was er will, die schwich- 
liche Molluske ohne Knochen und Mark.’ 

It is then sufficiently clear what type of Gutzkow’s characters 
Schmidt desired to compare with Pelham. It is also obvious 
that in making these comparisons he regularly overlookt some of 
the more attractive features in Pelham’s character. The char- 
acters of Gutzkow in question are unlike Pelham in their manners, 
lacking in a sense of honor, lacking in a fixt purpose and a con- 
sistent endeavor to attain their ends. 

Gutzkow’s characters represent a different conception of life 
and vary from the Pelham type in the same way, though to a less 
degree that the Pelham type varies from the Byronic and the 


*° Schmidt Literaturgeschichte III p. 310. 

" Schmidt Literaturgeschichte III p. 309. 

"Schmidt Literaturgeschichte III p. 308. 

“Schmidt Literaturgeschichte III p. 309. 

“Schmidt Literaturgeschichte III p. 154. 

* Schmidt Literaturgeschichte III p. 155. Gutzkow protests directly 
against Julian Schmidt’s characterisation of his heroes. Uriel Acosta, G. W. 
2te. Serie 2 Bdchen p. ii. Werner, G. W. 2te. Serie 2 Bdchen p. vii. Ott- 
fried, G. W. 2te Serie 2 Bdchen pp. i. 
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Byronic from the Werther type, for it should be noted here that 
Bulwer intended his Pelham as a protest against previously pre- 
vailing types of heroes. His Falkland, he said, had been his 
Werther; through it he had rid his mind of its “perilous stuff” 
and could return to real life and its wholesome objects. He 
resolved to paint no more Werthers and Lovelaces, no more 
pictures of gifted men ruined by contact with the world, but rather 
the picture of the man who had profited by the school of the world.® 
Bulwer states definitely that the Byronic Glanville was drawn as 
a foil to Pelham, not as a character to inspire imitation.*” Gutz- 
kow, however, finds Glanville more to his taste than Pelham. 
“Ist dies (Pelham) ein Weltmann,”’ he inquires, “der die Sucht 
hat, originell zu scheinen und doch Originelleren, von denen er 
da und dort erzihlit, dem Glanville, dem Tyrrel, dem Thornton, 
nur zu Folie dient?’’** 


As sanction for the character of Blasedow’s eldest son Gutzkow 
claims the English novel of the eighteenth rather than of the 
nineteenth century. In the introduction to the edition of 1874 
he says: ‘Ein Gezeter wurde erhoben von den Schelmenstreichen 
der vier Briider, vorzugsweise des Schlachtenmalers. Jede 
Wildheit derselben wurde mit dem Moralcodex verglichen. Die 
immer mehr einreiszende Priiderie und Schénthuerei auf bellet- 
tristischem Gebiet hatte demnach vergessen, dasz gerade der 
‘Schelmenroman’ die beste Tradition fiir sich hat, dasz die Spanier 
des 17., die Englander des 18. Jahrhunderts das Komisch- 
Satyrische im Roman nur im Wagemuth fanden, in kiihner Aben- 
teuerlust, in Lebensanschauungen bis zum Cynischen.’** 


Bulwer too referred to the English novel of the eighteenth 
century in defence of his “Pelham.” For the form of Pelham 
he had chosen, he said, the narrative novel of Smollett, Fielding 
and Le Sage rather than that of the more dazzling Scott, who deals 
almost solely with the dramatic species of fiction.” It is therefore 
more plausible to attribute minor resemblances of Blasedow to 
Pelham to a common ancestry in the English humorous novel 


% Bulwer’s Novels London 1862 (Pelham) I p. xiv. Cf. Pelham II p. 125. 
37 Bulwer’s Novels (Pelham) I p. xvi. 
38 G. W. XI p. 340. 
9G. W. V p. vii. 
*° Bulwer’s Novels (Pelham) 1 p. xv. 
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of the eighteenth century. To cite one specific example, Peregrine 
Pickle, Pelham and Blasedow are closely parallel. All are possest 
of a passion for playing a réle in the world. All assume an atti- 
tude of superiority and seek to surprise the commonplace man or 
impose upon him. Pelham, however, is more restrained in his 
methods than Blasedow and far more refined than Pickle. 


The peculiar fact in this connexion is, however, that Gutzkow 
was unwilling to concede to Bulwer’s novel a pedigree reaching 
back to the previous century. He divides the contemporary 
novel into three classes: “der historische Roman, das Charakterbild 
und der spekulative Roman.” Referring to the second class he 
says: “Das Charakterbild entwickelte sich wohl zunichst nicht 
aus dem psychologisch-komischen Roman des vorigen Jahr- 
hunderts sondern war nur eine Ausbildung der plétzlich ein- 
reiszenden Sucht fiir das poetische Genrebild. Von dem his- 
torischen Roman .. . stiirzte man plétzlich auf die nichste 
Gegenwart und zeichnete nach der Art englischer Ladies Alles 
ab, was man nur im Fluge von der Gegenwart mitnehmen konnte. 
Die Genremaler zeichneten uns die héhere Gesellschaft und die 
niedere, die Salons und die Straszen, die Spielhduser und die 
Winkelkneipen. Der Fashionable, der Dandy, der Kurzathmige, 
der Schwerwampige, der Diinne, der Dicke; dies waren Charaktere 
oder vielmehr Karikaturen, die mit kurzen Strichen an die Wand 
gemalt wurden. . . . Diese Portraitierungen nun unter einander 
zu verbinden und zu Lithographien auszuspinnen, dahin war 
leicht der Sprung gethan. Das Leben eines Stutzers gab einen 
Roman. Nun kamen Memoiren eines Ennuyirten, eines Desa- 
vouirten, und wie dies Zeug weiter durch auffallende Titel ange- 
priesen wurde. Am gliicklichsten war in diesem Fache der schon 
halb wieder vergessene Bulwer.’ 


Julian Schmidt seems to have overstated the case in speaking 
of the influence of Bulwer’s “Pelham” on the characters of Gutz- 
kow’s novels. He is more accurate when he speaks of Bulwer and 
Gutzkow as parallel phenomena. Bulwer Lytton, George Sand 
and the Young German writers, Schmidt said, were skeptical of the 
traditional ethics. The first two, he said, gave expression to the 
tendency, “alle bisher instinktartig aufgenommenen Voraussetzun- 


“ Gutzkow Die Zeitgenossen II pp. 286 and 287. 
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gen in Frage zu stellen.’ This tendency had already made 
itself felt in German philosophy but Bulwer Lytton and George 
Sand communicated it to the people. The Young Germans in 
their “liederlichen Zeichnungen” had followed the example of 
the foreign authors. ‘‘Nicht allein die Probleme, die sie sich 
stellten, sind bis zur Unsittlichkeit verschroben, sondern auch 
ihre Charaktere, die unmégliche Kontraste vereinigen sollen.’™ 
Schmidt made the reservation, however: “Charakteristisch ist es 
fiir den Englander, dasz die Emancipation der Unsittlichkeit 
sich nicht bis auf den Ehebruch ausdehnt; in diesem Punkt ver- 
steht die englische Gesellschaft keinen Spasz.”“ We need not 
doubt that Schmidt had in mind as one of the chief offenders 
among the Young German novels Gutzkow’s “Wally,” and it 
is presumable that in making the reservation about the English 
attitude toward marriage he had prominently in mind Bulwer’s 
“Falkland.” If this be the case one must agree with Schmidt’s 
general statement and with its application to these novels in 
particular. It only remains to forefend the possible inference 
that “Falkland” influenced “Wally” in any way. 


To be sure it is altogether likely that Gutzkow was familiar 
with Bulwer’s “ Falkland,’’ when he wrote his “Wally.” Bulwer 
succeeded Walter Scott as a best seller in Germany soon after 
the publication of “‘Pelham” (1828). “Falkland” was reviewed 
in the “Allgemeine Literaturzeitung”’ in 1830, in the “ Blatter 
fiir literatische Unterhaltung in 1831 and in the “‘Morgenblatt” 
in 1832.8 It is interesting to note that the author of the review 
in the “Morgenblatt” was Wolfgang Menzel, who later was to 
protest against the immorality of Gutzkow’s “Wally.”” Menzel 
commended “Falkland” highly. Falkland, he said, was neither 
a Werther nor a Lovelace but a combination of both. Compared 
with the heroines of the English novelists, those of the French 
seemed mere coquettes and those of the Germans silly provincial 
school-girls. In this connection it may be noted that “ Falkland’’ 


“Schmidt Literaturgeschichte III p. 273. 
* Grenzboten 1851 II p. 123. 
“ Grenzboten 1851 II p. 124. 


“ Quoted from Life of Edward Bulwer Lytton by his son New York Harper 
and Bros. 1884 Vol. I pp. 427-428. The precise pages in the Bilditer and the 
Morgenblatt are not there given. 
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was abused by the English critics in much the same manner as 
“Wally” was by Menzel and other German critics in 1835. 

Gutzkow’s “Wally” and Bulwer’s “Falkland,” however, 
have nothing in common with each other excepting what ‘they 
share with “Werther.” In all three novels there is the familiar 
situation of the woman placed between her husband and the man 
she loves. The husband in all three novels plays a thankless 
role. Albert is delicately portrayed, Sir John Mandeville is 
drawn with harsher lines and Wally’s husband, the Sardinian 
ambassador, is a caricature. The heroes represent ideals of their 
respective times. Werther is the Gefiihlsmensch, Falkland is 
Byronic and Casar is blasé. Differences subsist also between the 
heroines. Emily’s ethical presuppositions are the same as Lotte’s 
but Wally is supersophisticated, has neither tradition nor natural 
instinct as a guide in life and undergoes no ethical conflict. In 
the composite character of Wally there is a suggestion of Bettina 
and Rahel, an element of Charlotte Stieglitz and of an unnamed 
acquaintance of Gutzkow,“ perhaps also of Gutzkow’s one time 
friend, Charlotte Birch-Pfeiffer;*’ at the basis of all is George 
Sand’s Lelia.** Lelia’s characteristics, indeed, have been imparted 
to Ciasar as well as Wally. 


“Wally” is a work of a different class from “Werther” and 
“Falkland.” Its object was to treat under the guise of fiction 
certain questions primarily of religion and secondarily of woman’s 
position that had long been discust in exclusive circles. Gutz- 
kow’s attempt to introduce these questions to the broader public 
led to the protest of Menzel, followed by the decree of the Bundes- 
tag, December 17, 1835, prohibiting the works of ‘das junge 
Deutschland.”’ It would not have occurred to Bulwer at the 
time he wrote that anyone could doubt the sanctity of the bond 
of marriage. Bulwer painted the relation of his hero and heroine 


“ See Wally. Kritische Ausgabe von Eugen Wolff Jena Costenoble 1905 
p. 27 and in the same volume Anhang II Aus der Vertheidigung gegen Menzel 
und Berichtigung einiger Urtheile im Publikum. p. 225. 

‘7 See Riickblicke auf mein Leben p. 117 and Wally edition cited above. 

*G. W. IV p. 242., (Walpurgis, die Zweiflerin, ist die franzésische Hexe 
Lelia im deutschem Gewande.” Cf. Riickblicke auf mein Leben p. 14. For 
further discussion of this connexion see Hans Bloesch Das junge Deutschland 
in seinen Beziehungen zu Frankreich Untersuchungen zur neueren Sprach und 
Literaturgeschichte Berne-Francke I 1903 pp. 110-112. 
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as a sinful one, without even presenting the appealing side of their 
; passion or seeking to gain sympathy for the hero, as Goethe had 
done in his ‘“ Werther.” 

In “Wahrheit und Wirklichkeit,” a tract appearing simul- 
taneously with “ Wally,” of which it is the defence, Gutzkow makes 
it clear that “Wally” does not belong to the shallow literature of 

“Wirklichkeit”’ to which the works of Bulwer, Scott, Iffland and 
Kotzebue belong, nor even to the literature of “Wahrschein- 
lichkeit,”’ but to the highest form of literature, that of “Wahrheit,” 
which is making its entry into Germany from France.* 


A certain incalculability of action characterized the figures 
in the novels both of Bulwer Lytton and of Gutzkow. This fact 
also did not escape Julian Schmidt’s comment. As usual he is 
more severe in his criticism of Gutzkow than of Bulwer Lytton. 
“‘Gutzkows gemischte Charaktere,’’ he says, “gehen nicht aus 
der Einheit einer kraftigen Natur hervor, sondern sind Aggregate 
aus den verschiedenartigsten und widerstrebensten Bestand- 
teilen”’; and again, “man hat in jedem Augenblick die Empfind- 
ung, dasz sie eben so gut das Gegentheil thun kénnten von dem, 
was sie wirklich thun. . . . Sie tragen kein Gesetz der innern 
Notwendigkeit in sich.’** Bulwer’s mixt characters, Schmidt 
says, were the result of Bulwer’s theory. In his account of Bul- 
wer Lytton in his “Bilder aus dem geistigen Leben unserer Zeit” 
he quotes Bulwer Lytton once as stating: “‘ wie der unbedeutendste, 
rein vergessene Vorfall Anlasz geben kann zu niachtlichen Triaumen, 
so wirkt die Kette von Gefiihlen, die er erregt, ohne dasz wir es 
merken, in unserem wirklichen Leben bestimmend fort. Das 
sogenannte wirkliche Leben ist viel einfluszloser, als was unsere 
Einbildungskraft an Erinnerungen und Gespenstern in unserm 
Gehirn findet. Denn was ist wirkliches Leben? Wie wenig 
haben die Dinge, die um uns vorgehen, mit der Quelle unserer 
Freuden und Leiden zu schaffen? Aus dem Gefiihlsleben, welches 
unser bléder Sinn Romantik nennt, wickelt sich wie aus dem 
Eingeweide der Spinnen das Gewebe, in dessen Mitte wir uns des 
Sonnenlichts freuen, oder in dessen Faden wir uns wie in einer 
Heimat vor der Welt verbergen.’*' Had Julian Schmidt been 





4G. W. IV pp. 360 and 361. 
5° Grenzboten 1861 IV p. 248. 
5! Schmidt Bilder aus dem geistigen Leben unserer Zeit I p. 276. 
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Gutzkow’s advocate he could readily have quoted Gutzkow’s 
theory as well in support of his novellistic practice in drawing 
so called mixt characters. In the concluding paragraph of his 
“Riickblicke auf mein Leben” Gutzkow wrote: “Die Erfahrung, 
dasz man in der Welt abhingig ist von Impulsen, iiber deren 
Kommen und Gehen man nicht gebieten kann; die Erfahrung, 
dasz man Sklave der Umstinde ist, die unserm Leben und Streben 
eine Richtung geben, die wir einschlagen, obschon wir ahnen, 
dasz sie ein Irrweg sei; die Erfahrung endlich, dasz unser bestes 
Wollen und Kénnen nicht nur durch den schroffen Widerstand 
feindseliger Miachte, sondern auch durch uns selbst und sei es 
durch die Miaszigung, die man sich da vorschreibt, wo der Arm 
weit lieber zum wuchtigen Schwerthieb ausholen sollte, gehemmt 
wird; alle diese Priifungen sollten fiir die fernere Zeit nicht 
ausbleiben.’’® 

It is evident that the theories of Bulwer and Gutzkow regarding 
human motives are slightly dissimilar. Gutzkow believed that 
human action could not be reduced to a science; Bulwer believed 
in a system of cause and effect, but held that the causes of action 
were hidden from ordinary eyes and could be revealed only by the 
poet. When given practical demonstration in novellistic work the 
effect produced was much the same in either instance, for inde- 
pendently of the author the reader was unable to anticipate the 
reactions of the characters. It would appear that both authors 
to a larger extent than they realized owed their theories to Sterne, 
for whom both profest a great admiration.* Sterne dwelt upon 
this particular type of “Gefiihlsleben.’”’ He painted no moral 
heroes of the Richardsonian type but rather beings who were “Skla- 
ven der Umstinde”’ and subject to “Impulsen, iiber deren Kom- 
men und Gehen man nicht gebieten kann.”’ A passage in “ Tris- 
tram Shandy,” tho applied to opinions rather than feelings and 
actions, strongly resembles the passages by Bulwer and Gutzkow 

52 Gutzkow Riickblicke auf mein Leben p. 357. 

53 Gutzkow is quoted over footnote 54. For Bulwer’s opinion of Sterne 
see Caxtoniana (1864) Essays [IX and XXV. The thesis that Bulwer was largely 
influenct by ‘Sterne is supported with abundant evidence by F. Heinrich 
Laurence Sterne und Edward Bulwer Leipzig Diss. Buttstadt 1904. It would 
not be difficult to find many points of resemblance between Gutzkow and 
Sterne; distaste for conventional standards of action and thought, tolerance, 


preference for characters with hobbies. Both emphasized the frivolous side 
of woman’s nature. 
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quoted above. “It is curious to observe the triumph of slight 
incidents over the mind: what incredible weight they have in 
forming and governing our opinions, both of men and things— 
that trifles, light as air, shall waft a belief into the soul, and plant 
it so immovably within it—that Euclid’s demonstrations, could 
they be brought to batter it in breach, should not all have power 
to overthrow it.’’* 

As an instance of literary parallelism one might finally cite the 
frequency of diplomats and politicians in the novels of Gutzkow 
and Bulwer Lytton. Falkland and Sir John Mandeville in 
“Falkland,” Pelham, Lumley Ferrers in “‘ Maltravers,’’ and Aud- 
ley Egerton in “My Novel” were statesmen. Devereux was a 
diplomat. Gutzkow’s novels of contemporary life also deal with 
men of like occupation. The leading characters in ‘Seraphine,” 
““Blasedow und seine Sdéhne,” “Die Ritter vom Geiste” and 
others participate in politics and Wally and Casar move in dip- 
lomatic circles chiefly. This is partly traceable to the fact that 
the diplomat or statesman was the natural representative of the 
new ideal, the man of the world, and partly to the fact that Gutz- 
kow’s and Bulwer’s interests were both divided between politics 
and letters. In general it may be said that Bulwer’s pictures 
of political life are more realistic, concrete and objective than 
Gutzkow’s. Gutzkow’s characters talk politics and discuss ideal 
ends. Bulwer’s attend more to the actual business of politics. 

It has already been indicated that Gutzkow held the English 
novel of Fielding’s time in high esteem. He referred to the 
English novel of the eighteenth century in defence of his “ Blase- 
dow.”’ In 1835 he commended Sterne. “Dieser herrliche Eng- 
linder hat, was ihn selbst betrifft, immer guten Mut. Nur wenn 
er zu andern tritt, gehen ihm die Thrinendriisen auf.”™ At the 
same time he spoke highly of Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield,” 
“mit seiner feinen Selbstironie und unverwiistlichen Gutmiithig- 
keit.”® Excluded from this admiration, however, were the 
novels of Richardson, whose “‘emfindsame Clarissa die sieben 
Oktavbinde hindurch den Verfiihrungen der Mianner wider- 


538 Sterne Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy Book IV Chap. XXIX. 
In Works of Laurence Sterne edited by George Saintsbury London 1900 Vol. IT 
p. 121. 

“4G. W. XII p. 51 (Goethe im Wendepunkt zweier J ahrhunderte). 
*G. W. XII p. 52. Cf. G. W. V p. vii. 
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steht.’ Gutzkow recalls that in his boyhood days like most of 
his contemporaries he once cherisht an unalloyed enthusiasm for 
Walter Scott. At the Gymnasium Walter Scott’s works were read 
beneath the desks and even in the class. ‘Wenn je ein Dichter 
sein Zeitalter ergriffen hat, so war es der ‘grosze Unbekannte.’ 
Die allgemeine Reaction der europiischen Zustinde, . 
die Vertiefung in die Ideen des Mittelalters erleichterten die 
Aufnahme dieser Arbeiten eines sinnigen Genius, gegen dessen 
phantasiebeschwingten Flug der gegenwirtige Gouvernanten- 
roman Englands nur zu erbiarmlich absticht.”*’ In his maturer 
years Gutzkow’s attitude toward Scott became more coolly 
critical. By the time Dickens came into prominence Gutzkow 
had already lost all interest in contemporary fiction.** Of 
Thackeray he says: “Ich gestehe, dasz ich den Roman, ‘Pen- 
dennis’ zu lesen anfing und vor Breite und Wiederholung nicht 
iiber den ersten Band hinauskommen konnte.’’® 


Gutzkow’s chief antipathy in English literature was the before 
mentioned “gegenwirtige Gouvernantenroman.” In an article 
in the “ Unterhaltungen am hiuslichen Herd” Gutzkow discusses 
freely the “sweet and lovely” disposition and the “Ideenlosigkeit”’ 
of the contemporary English literature. He says: “ Bekanntlich 
ist die englische Poesie in unserm guten Tag ganz auf die Anfor- 
derungen des Hauses, der Familie, der Tugend und der Moral 
gestellt. Ideen und Tendenzen, die irgendwie in Widerspruch 
mit dem Puritanismus geraten, finden jenseits des Kanals keinen 
Anklang.’*® Gutzkow points out elsewhere that his “Uriel 
Acosta”’ has been translated into the Galatian, Hebrew, Swedish, 
Hungarian, Bohemian, Polish, Italian and French languages, 
but the only translation into English was undertaken in America. 
Gutzkow comments: “Die Bewegung einer Emanzipation von 
geistigen Fesseln fehlt in England. Die dort unter der Controlle 
der Gouvernante stehende Literatur wiirde nur ein Drama iiber- 
setzt haben, das einen Martyrer der Orthodoxie feiert.”*' In his 


*G. W. XI p. 338. 
7G. W. I p. 223. 
SG. W. AI p. 3D. 
*G. W. XI p. 340. 
*° Unterhaltungen am héuslichen Herd 1860 pp. 636 and 637. 
" G. W. 2te Serie 2 p. 1. 
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criticism of the “Frauenroman” of England Gutzkow includes 
George Eliot as well as Charlotte Bronté. ‘“ Nirgends wird mehr 
fiir die Dorfgeschichte geschwirmt als in England,” he said, and 
of George Eliot’s novels specifically: “Es wird dem Leser . . . 
vor all den Handwerkern . . . Pachtern, Schulmeistern, Land- 
geistlichen, Gutsbesitzern, Miittern, Basen zuletzt ganz flau zu 
Muthe. Im Dorfe leben wir, im Dorfe sterben wir. Laszt euch 
endlich im Dorfe begraben.”’® 

In short the prevailing characteristics of the contemporary 
English novel were to Gutzkow’s mind tedious realism, poverty 
of ideas, mawkishness. We have here to inquire whether Gutzkow 
found these faults in Bulwer’s novels. The answer is clearly 
that he did. We have already seen that Gutzkow in 1835 assigned 
the literature of realism to the third and lowest category. (Wahr- 
heit, Wahrscheinlichkeit, Wirklichkeit). ‘Diese Literatur (der 
Wicklichkeit,”” he says, “erhebt sich von der untersten Stufe der 
Genremalerei bis zu den Romanen von Walter Scott und Bulwer, 
bis zu den Dramen Ifflands und Kotzebues.” This literature 
must be a mirror of reality. “Fiir die schalen Gemiither ist 
nichts genialer, als wenn sie sich selbst gezeichnet finden, wie 
sie sind; ihre Tante, ihre Katze, ihr Shawl, ihre kleinen Sympa- 
thieen, ihre Schwachheiten. . . . Es gibt Kritiker und Litera- 
toren, die sich nur fiir das Kopieren der Wirklichkeit enthusias- 
miren kénnen. Das Wahrscheinliche ist bei ihnen schon eine 
Conzession. England hat von je diese Art der poetischen Dar- 
stellung bevorzugt. . . Man will von der Literatur keine An- 
strengung haben; die Literatur soll Niemanden mehr eine unruhige 
Nacht verursachen, sie soll schildern, portriitieren, die Leselust 
mit Historie und Bulwer stillen. Die Poesie ist Selbstbefruchtung. 
Die Wirklichkeit niahrt sich von ihrem eignen biirgerlichen iiber- 
quellenden Fett.’ 


Still more definitely does Gutzkow charge Bulwer in his “Zim- 
merreisen” (1835) with poverty of ideas. ‘‘Die englische Litera- 
tur leidet doch an einer entsetzlichen Breite und Monotonie. 
Das Genre, in welchem sie arbeitet, ist in der Regel so einfach 
und die Bearbeitung desselben so unersittlich; jeder literarische 
Charakter tritt sich selbst mit einer fiirchterlichen Redseligkeit 


® Unterhaltungen am hduslichen Herd 1860 p. 863. 
®#G. W. IV p. 360. 
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breit, und jeder neue Spekulant, der das Interesse des Publikums 
erobern will, versucht es nicht nur durch das, was noch nicht da 
gewesen ist, sondern durch das, was Alle bereits kennen und Alle 
gar so lieb, gar so gern haben. Die erste Erfindung ist gewisz 
immer genial und originell; aber dann nimmt der Autor ein Patent 
darauf und fabricirt wie Bulwer, Marryat, die Trollope ins Gelag 
hinein ohne mit seiner Schablone aufzuhéren.’®™ 


It seems clear then that Gutzkow classified Bulwer’s novels 
not with the admired old English novel but rather with the de- 
tested modern type written especially for women. Gutzkow 
himself more than once bore testimony to the fact that he wrote 
for men, not women. Rosalie Scheidemantel had failed to find 
the necessary resolution to defy her mother and marry Gutzkow, 
whom she undoubtedly loved. This incident had left an indelible 
impress upon Gutzkow’s mind. “Mir erstarb,”’ he says, “der 
Glaube an die Bewahrung des Frauenthums fiir jene Welt, der 
mein Leben gehérte. Sie kénnen nicht theilnehmen, rief mein sich 
kriimmender Schmerz, am groszen Kampfe der Zeit.” Faith 
in woman was not restored to him, Gutzkow says, by the example 
of Charlotte Stieglitz or by his own wife who remained steadfast 
in time of affliction. “Die Abneigung . . . beim Schreiben 
speziell nur der Frauen zu gedenken, denen vorzugsweise zu hul- 
digen, . . . blieb. Sie blieb in meinem ‘Blasedow und seine Séhne’ 
fast bis zum Cynischen. . . . Nur fiir Manner wollte und konnte 
ich schreiben.” In a similar way he wrote in the preface to the 
1874 edition of “ Blasedow”’: “Gegen die Frauen, die bekanntlich 
so sehr zu schonen und als die Hauptinstanzen unserer schénen 
Literatur zu beschmeicheln sind, und es auch genugsam von den 
Siiszlichen werden, ist das Buch fast allzu herbe. Triibe Lebens- 
erfahrungen lieszen den Autor schon zu friih an der Richtigkeit 
der Kunde, dasz es auf die Tiefe gehende Frauen gebe, zweifeln. 
Ueberdies glaubte er, die Romane, in denen es sich lediglich um 
das ‘Bekommen’ von Dem oder Der handelte, miiszten nur von 
den Taschenbucherzahlern geschrieben werden.’ 


That Julian Schmidt laid too much emphasis upon chance 
resemblances between Bulwer Lytton and Karl Gutzkow is not 


“G. W. XI p. 372. 
*% Gutzkow Riickblicke auf mein Leben p. 19. 
* G. W. V pp. vii and viii. 
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remarkabie. He was writing with a polemic intent, deploring 
certain tendencies obvious in both authors and hence found it 
convenient to place them in the same category. Investigation, 
however, fails to confirm the suggestion that Gutzkow’s literary 
work was influenced by Bulwer Lytton’s in any markt degree. It 
substitutes the hypothesis of a common ancestry in the English 
novel of the eighteenth century as a plausible explanation for the 
most striking resemblances in the novels of the two authors. The 
investigation at the same time raises another question, that of the 
sincerity of Gutzkow’s criticism of Bulwer. It must be admitted 
that an undercurrent of jealousy is sometimes obnoxiously evident 
in Gutzkow’s criticism of popular foreign novelists. Some of 
this found its way even into his collected writings.*7 Furthermore 
the author who had the monumental patience to write “ Die Ritter 
vom Geiste” and who declared: “Ob bei meinen Rittern vom 
Geist die Lesegeduld noch Stand halt, hingt von der Bildung des 
Lesers ab,’’®* but who himself lackt the necessary patience to 
read beyond the first book of “Pendennis,’’ does not commend 
himself to the modern reader as a competent judge of the com- 
parative tediousness of novels. In spite of these circumstances 
the evidence would seem to show that much of Gutzkow’s criticism 
of Bulwer was the natural outgrowth of diversity of personal 
characteristic and of literary opinion. 
LAWRENCE M. PRICE. 
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7G. W. XI pp. 338-344. 
* Gutzkow Ritter vom Geiste Berlin 1878 p. xv. Preface to the sixth 
edition. 














STUDIES IN SCANDINAVIAN PALEOGRAPHY 


Under the above caption I published in an earlier issue of this 
Journal" a study (I) of the varying forms of the letter y in the oldest 
Old Norwegian and Old Icelandic manuscripts, as a contribution 
toward the solution of certain questions of relationship between 
Norse and English script. I there also made an examination 
(II) of the charter hand in Norwegian and Icelandic MSS. before 
1225, and I came to the conclusion that “the Latin script of Ice- 
land, which was originally a pure book-hand, continued to pre- 
serve this character down to about 1225. At that time a current 
of influence from Norway set in, resulting in a style of writing which 
came to have many of the marks of the chancery hand... . 
In Norway, however, the script used in books had, in the XIIth 
century, mainly the character of a chancery hand prevailingly 
somewhat set in style; a pure book-hand is rarely met with.” 

The results of further investigations into English and Scan- 
dinavian script are here offered in the hope that they may throw 
some light upon the problem of the earliest history of the Latin 
script in southwestern Norway.’ I shall examine, 1, the technique 
of the letters / and p in English and Norwegian writing; 2, 
the use of u,v, p, yand fin Early West Norwegian writing. In 
considering the former of these questions it seemed to me desirable 
to summarize briefly the facts with regard to the forms of the 
two corresponding runes in the English inscriptions, whence 
pb and p were taken over in the Insular of early English writing.’ 


III 


THE LETTERS p AND p IN EARLY ENGLISH AND SCANDINAVIAN 
WRITING 


The runes / and p in The English Inscriptions. I shall base 
my observations on the reproductions in George Stephens’ Old 


? Vol. XIV, pp. 530-543. 

? On the origins of East Norwegian script see my article “‘On the Earliest 
History of the Latin Script in Eastern Norway” in Publications of the Soctety 
for the Advancement of Scandinavian Study Ul, pp. 92-106. The foundation 
for all special investigations was laid by Professor M. Hegstad in Vestnorske 
Maalfore. Innleiding. See review in this Journal, VIII, pp. 602-605. 

* The usual abbreviations will be employed. See also note 6 of the article 
referred to above. 
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Runic Monuments of Scandinavia and England, Vol. II, pp. 375- 
301, and Vol. III, pp. 157-222, and on those in W. Vietor’s Die 
Nordhumbrischen Runensteine. 

For the inscription on the Franks Casket there is also the- 
excellent photograph, plate 289 in Vol. IT of Series I of The Paleo- 
graphic Society. In the case of the Scandinavian inscriptions the 
references will be given below. 

In the English inscriptions the rune for “thorn” has only now 
and then a curved bi-stave. When found in this form the stave 
is either a bow or it is a curved stave whose lower end slants more 
prominently than the upper; the latter departs from the main 
stave in a descending stroke. Such curved forms of it may be 
seen on the Lancashire Cross (ORM, II, p. 376), where it occurs 
twice; on the Cloquet Island Inscription, (/.c., 480), once; and on 
the Bewcastle Monument, where it seems to occur twice (/.c., 399). 
In all other instances we find, instead of the bow, two straight 
strokes, one cut from the main stave down to the right, the other 
from the first stave down to the left to the main stave, so that the 
three staves describe a triangle. It will be convenient to use the 
words “bow” and “triangle” for these two forms. We find the tri- 
angle on the following inscriptions: the Hartlepool Inscriptions 
(/.c., pp. 392-396), three times; the Bewcastle Monument, three 
times; the Ruthwell Cross, (/.c., p. 407), seven times, and further- 
more once in which the juncture of the two lines is rounded off 
slightly; the Falstone Inscription (/.c., p. 456), once evidently 
(the bistave is here high up on the main stave); the Franks 
Casket, six times; the Monk Wermouth Inscription (l.c., p. 477), 
once; the Brough Stone (ORM, III, p. 170), once; the Thornhill 
Stone (ORM, III, p. 209), twice. There are, therefore, in all, 
twenty occurrences of the triangle to five of the bow.® 

In English runic script, therefore, the letter “thorn” regularly 
had a triangular bistave. And it may be noted that it usually 


* Abbreviated ORM. and NR. respectively. 

5 The p in line 1 is slightly defective. The photograph, ORM., II, p. 
376, is of a cast of the inscription “‘exactly engraved” on wood by Henneberg 
and Rosenstand, who leave it defective, but NR. shows it to be triangular. 

* I have not here taken into account mere transcriptions inORM., although 
the editor has evidently aimed to write bow or triangle according as one or the 
other appeared in the inscription. It may be noted that also in the transcrip- 
tions the bow is rare. In some of the photographs in NVR. the types are too 
indistinct to be made out with certainty. 
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also has this form in those inscriptions which exhibit a tendency 
to employ curved strokes in certain other letters. 

The rune for “wen,” the bow-form of which varies a little 
more, has the same two shapes and the technique is precisely the 
same; there too the bow-form is relatively rare. The occurrences 
are as follows: the bow, or near approaches to it, is seen on the 
Collingham Shaft (ORM, II, p. 391), once; the Bewcastle Monu- 
ment, twice, one distinctly round; the Ruthwell Cross, once; the 
Franks Casket, slightly rounded, once; and on the Thornhill 
Stone, once. The triangle occurs as follows: Bewcastle, seven 
times; Ruthwell, five times; Franks Casket, five times, the upper 
stroke tends here somewhat toward the horizontal position; the 
Brough Stone, four times; and the Whitby Bone Comb, once. 
There are, therefore, twenty-two instances of the triangle as 
against six of the bow. The preponderance of the former over 
the bow is about the same as in the case of “thorn.”’ 

In English runic script, therefore, the letter “wen”’ had regular- 
ly the form with a triangular bi-stave (in about four-fifths of the 
occurrences). The bi-staves of the two letters have the same 
form and were made in the same way; there is no other difference 
between the two letters, except that of the higher position of the 
bi-stave of the “wen,” and even this difference is sometimes not 
carried out clearly. The superior extension of the vertical of the 
pb must be maintained if the two are to retain their distinctive 
character. Otherwise they would become identical in their form, 
precisely as did the corresponding letters in English vernacular 
script in its later phases when / coincided with p and y. As 
far as the runes in question are concerned, however, I observe 
again that the shape of both / and p is identical except for the 
fact that in the case of “thorn” the bi-stave is cut about at 
the middle of the upright. It may be noted, however, that on 
the Franks Casket the upper stroke of the bi-stave of the p 
tended toward a more nearly horizontal position, something that 
leads to a more slanting and slightly longer lower stroke. Possibly 
this represents a tendency in p (or in both runes?). 


“Thorn” and “Wen” in Insular Script 
Let us turn now to the oldest examples of these letters in the 
Insular.’ Just how early the two runes in question were adopted 


7I.e., the Insular or Anglo-Saxon script of English vernacular writing. 
For the later mixed form when the technique comes to be mainly Carolingian 
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by northern English scribes for writing in the vernacular, or for 
native names in the otherwise Latin text, we cannot know pre- 
cisely, but it probably was about 700. Of the two letters in 
question it was clearly p that established itself first. Thus in 
Atpelheard’s Decree, date 803, Pal. Soc., Vol. II, Ser. I, Plate 23, 
p is found only three times,* whereas p occurs fourteen times.° 
The spirant was, however, also otherwise represented, namely 
by 3; of this type the letter in question has twenty-two instances. 
In the list of names in Grant of Offa of the year 793-4 only 3 is 
used for the spirant, four times in all."° However, p also was 
otherwise represented, namely by uu (double u). In the Grant 
to Headda, date 759, the single occurrence of the sound is written 
berhtuuald," and that for 793 writes uwermundi, uuigmundi and 
uuigbriht by the side of Coenpalh. In Atpelheard’s decree of 803 
the writing with ww survives in the names uulfheard twice and 
uulfred, uuigmund, eaduulf and uuihtun, in all six times as com- 
pared with fourteen for p. 

It is p, then, that was first established; and the form the letter 
assumed in the script of the time was one with a short horizontal 
stroke and a somewhat longer descending stroke, which joins the 
main stave at or slightly below the base of the line of writing. 
This is also the form of the J; and the two letters retain this simi- 
larity of shape down to the second half of the eleventh century. 
Also after that they differ but little in some MSS., wholly coin- 
ciding in the XIVth c., even as to the length of the main stave. 
In the Grant from Werfrith to Wulfsid, date 904," the bi-stave 
of p has everywhere in the facsimile a horizontal upper bi-stave, 
whose position is along the top of the line, precisely as the J in 
the same MS., or as in the Grant from Berhtwulf,® of 848, or the 
Durham Ritual of the Xth c., (there is no J in this MS.).“ Similar 





the name Anglo-Norman or Anglo-Carolingian should be used for such script 
as retains certain Insular types. 

8 ebhelheah, line 2, of the list of names; @belheah, line 9, and @belheard 
on the back of the charter. 
* vernod line 3, pig perd, line 6, etc. 
10 Signum @belheardi, etc. 
u JZ. c., Plate X, Pal. Soc. 
27. c., Plate XIII. 
317. c., Plate 24. 
“I. c., Plate 240. 
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is the form in the interlinear glosses of the Lindisfarne Gospels 
(of 700, the glosses, 10th c.), and the Gospels of MacRegol (about 
800, glosses 10th c.), and in the Exeter Book, 950."" 

In the longer main stave of the thorn, however, as it appears 
in the earliest occurrences and regularly in the later script for 500 
years, a very definite differentiation was introduced. It was 
natural that the body of the thorn should be written in the line, 
and this led to a letter with a superior extension as well as an 
extension below the line. But the prominence of the vertical 
stroke above the line in its earliest form was, I think, the result of 
its original exclusive use in abbreviations of bet, bette, etc. And 
the long main stave, which it thus came to have, is characteristic 
of it to the end of the XIth century. 


As compared with the corresponding runes the upper bi-stave 
is no longer a downward slanting stroke. However, it probably 
was that in its earliest use also in the script. I find only a single 
instance of this, however, in the facsimiles before me, namely in 
pba, line 4 of the Salisbury Psalter, MS. 150."° The reason for the 
new form undoubtedly lies in the fact, that, in writing, it was a 
more natural stroke. This change having been made, there 
followed with it the longer second stroke, especially in large script, 
for this stroke must at any rate reach the base of the written line; 
that was the only natural shape. 


Now in the second half of the Xth c. the upper bistave of the ) 
begins to assume a slightly upward slanting direction. Both 
the old and the new form is found in the Salisbury Psalter. Here 
the former is still seen in pe, line 4, and Jas, line 10; but elsewhere 
we have the slanting upper stroke, as in Jimre in line 7. The 
reason for this change may have been in part that the upper 
stroke was written continuously with the last stroke of the pre- 
ceding letter, in which case it would tend to take an upward 
direction. Such are some of the earliest occurrences of the slope- 
ing stave; See, e.g., befceapap, Plate 189; cp. also aebelheah, Plate 
23, line two of list of names. The change was also perhaps due 
in part to the greater prominence that was given to the lower 


%I.c¢., Plate 3. 

JI. c., Plate 90. 
17 Facsimile in Thompson’s GLP., Plate 146. 
“J. ¢., Plate 198. 
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stroke, as an upward movement of the wrist in the writing of the 
first stroke gave greater scope for the lower stroke. But by this 
change a strikingly different bistave was soon effected. If the 
first stroke is very short the whole right side of the letter tends 
to assume the appearance of a single, slightly rounded stroke, 
as in pat, line 3 in the Salisbury Psalter. Or again the bistave will 
assume the shape of a curved line which rises at first, then curves 
down to the main stave. The latter is the typical shape in Eng- 
lish writing of the 11th c. an! down to about 1100; side by side 
with it are, however, often seen letters with a broken bistave. 


It may be noted, finally, that in the latter half of the Xth c. 
the p is also found in a somewhat changed form; the top is open, 
there is a single, clubbed bistave. In Aelfric’s Heptateuch, early 
XIth c. closed and open p are found side by side. 


‘Thorn’ and ‘Wen’ in Early East Norwegian MSS. 


We find that the technique of the / in East Norwegian is iden- 
tical with that of the English letter. The bistave is either a broken 
line ascending at first, then descending, or it is a curved line 
which begins as an upward stroke. In AM. 655, 1X," the p is 
usually open and the / closed; but the latter is also sometimes 
open, as pa, B, Ir, 7.” Also the p is often closed, as pidrr, page B, Ir, 
line 14, or pa in line 6, quite as in English practice. It should be 
noted, however, that while the two letters are closely associated, 
and exhibit the same technique as regards the bistave, that of p 
is generally a somewhat longer stroke, coinciding with that of the 
usual open p, as for example in the English 10th c. MSS. spoken 
of above. 


Quite similar are the letters / and yp in the first hand of AM. 
315, g, of the Frostathing Law, and also, for that matter, that of 
the second hand, (the second and the third leaves). The letters 
are, however, less regular in the latter (the script as a whole 
is that of a less well-trained writer). It is to be noted, here, how- 
ever, that the two letters do not seem to retain quite the same 
similarity of form. I shall finally mention the Letter of Earl 


19 Of this and subsequent ONorw. manuscripts mentioned the examina- 
tion is based on photographic copies in the Illinois Scandinavian Collection 
unless specifically stated otherwise. 
2° The references are to fragment B, page and line. 

*t These two pages are clearly by a different hand. 
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Skule of 1225, facsimile 49 in AWas, 1905, as an instance where 
the differentiation spoken of is complete. 


It has been shown by Hegstad™ that nw Norwegian script of 
even the early fragments exhibit in many ways the influence of 
the East Norwegian school of writing, especially as regards ortho- 
graphy and the adoption of the types f and p. I may point out 
that, also in the matter of the way of writing the / and the p and 
in the technique of other types the influence of the East, that is 
Trondhjem (or the Frostalaw), is evidenced. Fragment AM. 
315 f. of the older Gulathing Law, date the close of the XIIth c., 
has the same form of / and p, the latter regularly open. The 
script of this hand is small and the opening between the staves 
of the ) often quite narrow. The initial stroke of the bistave of 
pb here is often a horizontal or nearly so, evidently cases of the 
earlier ) with a horizontal stroke as its first bistave. In this 
connection I shall next speak of Frag. RA, J B,*® which Hegstad 
holds to be “utantvil fraa tidi fyre 1200’™ and apparently nw. 
Norwegian, namely G, k.s. 1347, from Sunnm¢gre, which exhibits 
this form of ). The date of this one-page roster of names is the 
last quarter of the XIIth c. The prevailing / is here p3, but the 
upper part of the stroke rises but slightly, and in some instances, 
as, e.g., manapar, |. 8, we seem to have the form p2. Finally, 
I shall note the fact that p3, or a close approach to it, is rather 
the commonest form of the letter in AM. 315, e, a nw. Norwegian 
fragment of the Gulathing Law. In this MS. p is often closed; 
in general the MS. exhibits a technique that is somewhat more 
removed from the East Norwegian method than those we have 
considered. 

We have gone over briefly the runes / and p in English and East 
Norwegian script. In both the two letters are closely associated 
in form, just as in English runic writing they were formally very 
similar. In English script ) early took a characteristic shape, a 
natural normalization of the English rune / with its prevailing 
triangular body. Now East Norw. writing took over certain 


* Vestnorske Maalfére fyre 1350. 

% RA (=Rigsarkiv, Christiania) in the Government Archives, Chris- 
tiania. 

* Loc. cit. 


%* MS. Manap. 
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letters from the vernacular script of England; however, the p 
could, conceivably, have been derived from the rune ‘thorn’ in 
Norway as well as in England. But the Norwegian rune had at 
the time in question a bowed bi-stave, not a triangular one; and 
I shall try to show below, that where the runic ) was borrowed it 
resulted in a wholly different form of letter in Norwegian script. 
The identity of form as between East Norw. and English ) would 
seem to show that ) was taken over with other letters from English 
script, and the native runic ‘thorn’ had no influence upon it. 


‘Thorn’ and ‘Wen’ in Southwest Norwegian Writing 


At the outset I shall say that here we seem everywhere to 
meet with a different tradition. We are, to be sure, much handi- 
capped in the effort to get at the fact of the kind of script that 
was first used in sw. Norway; what has been preserved from there 
is mostly of a somewhat later date. But tradition is a tenacious 
thing, and it should be possible to find the answer to this question 
from the paleography and the orthography of the earliest docu- 
ments that have been preserved. That the newly acquired art 
of writing in Latin letters, an aquisition which came with Chris- 
tianity, was practiced as much and as skilfully in the great Gulalaw 
of western and southwestern Norway as it was in the great Fros- 
talaw of the northern part of eastern Norway we have no reason 
to doubt. 


The oldest example of sw. Norw. writing is evidently AM. 
310 qv™ In this MS. the / differs in form from the one observed 
above in that its body is squarish in shape; and the latter differs in 
technique in that it is made in two strokes. I shall, below, speak 
of this ) as the ) with two bi-staves. The first stave, here the 
main one, is a squarish stroke which ends as a vertical; the second 
stave is a short horizontal line written from the long stave out 
to and connecting with the first bi-stave.2” The lower bi-stave is 
generally a horizontal line, but it may sometimes join the first 
stave in an upward curve; in such a case the two will approach 
the bow-shape. In the facsimile before me (Atlas, 19) there 
are forty-six occurrences of ), all written with two bi-staves and 
in the above form. The lower stave is, in most cases, clearly 


* Groth: Det arnamagneanske Haandskrift 220 qvarto, 1895. 
27 Sometimes intersecting one or both of the other staves. 
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seen as beginning somewhat to the left of the long stave. The 
figure formed by the two bistaves will sometimes be quite square, 
as pu, line 37. However, the top is, in this as in most sw. 
Norw. manuscripts, somewhat curved. The distinguishing mark 
is the horizontal lower stroke on which the upper one rests. 

Furthermore in sw. Norw. script ) and p are no longer asso- 
ciated in their technique; the main part of the one is everywhere 
clearly distinct from that of the other. There is here no tradition 
linking the two together in the way they are written. On the 
other hand it is / and p, whose forms are here found to be asso- 
ciated: the bi-staves of the two are alike and are produced in 
the same way.” Of the p in sw. Norw. script I shall, therefore, 
now have nothing more to say in the present discussion; I shall, 
however, take it up again below in connection with », u and y. 

Quite the same as above is the condition in both hands of 
Ups. DG. 4-7 (fac., of hand 2, Atlas, 22);** the bi-staves form a 
square or an angular figure which is made in two strokes, the 
lower one a short horizontal one, written from left to right. There 
is one single instance of a one-stroke bow, namely jangat, line 17. 
Equally striking is the form in hand 1 represented in the Dialog 
between Courage and Cowardice, lines 1-13 of Leaf 6, and the 
Pamphilus and Galathea, leaves 3-5. Here the body of the letter 
is often perfectly square, and evidently in such cases is usually 
made in three strokes, as in the former jinum, line 4, or pat, line 
6. Elsewhere we also meet with a roundish upper stave. Among 
later MSS. I shall mention only RA. 5 of the Gulathing Law and 
RA. 23. In the latter the upper bi-stave is either merely a short 
vertical stroke, which is straight or inclines slightly to the left 
at the top; the base is a slender horizontal. It is again the south- 
western form with a prominent upper stave and a horizontal 
base. In RA. 5 the old form still maintains itself (date “zldre 
end 1300’). 


With regard to northwest Norwegian practice I shall merely 
say that paleographically this region represents a meeting ground 


*b and p are identical except for the longer main stave of p. See, e.g., 
gripa, page 1, line 9 or papn, page 6, line 7. 

28 Description in Gédel’s Katalog, pp. 2-3. 

*0Quoted from my copy of the handwritten catalog of the Rigsarkiv, 
Christiania. 
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of two opposing traditions, with the southwestern or the (north-) 
eastern dominating in varying degree in the different manuscripts. 
Of the three hands of the Homiliebék (AM. 619 qu.) the third 
stands somewhat nearer to southwestern tradition. It may be 
noted that J, p, and # are all distinct in this hand. Also in AM. 
315, e, southwestern things prevail, but it is a mixed script. In 
some cases here the two bi-staves of the ) form an almost perfect 
bow (the lower one is written from the left). Elsewhere the bi- 
stave is a bow of one stroke. RA. 58 Cod.A. exhibits the regular 
w. Norw. ) with two strokes, the upper one square or curved; 
the prevailing shape is a squarish letter. The similarity of ) 
and p is to be noted; also the effort to join the two strokes of the 
bi-staves so as to form a bow. In RA. 19a the two strokes some- 
times do not join, or again there is the bowed bi-stave (possibly 
sometimes in one stroke?). P and /) are much alike, p different 
from both. 

We may now, it seems to me, draw our conclusions from the 
form of the letter / as we find them in southwest Norwegian. It 
is here of quite a different shape from that of the East, and the 
formal association with p is lacking. The body of the p is here a 
squarish figure or is rounded at the top, and it has a horizontal 
base written in a separate stroke; by the side of this there is the 
form with a bow as a bi-stave. We must look for the source of 
this ) in the ) of the Norwegian runic inscriptions. The runic ) 
of this period was, as we know, one which uniformly had a full 
round bi-stave, as regularly in the younger runes in the form in 
which they were used in Norway after about the year 1000." 
That this should be done was indeed a natural thing. And in 
adopting the ) into the new script the scribe employs the two 
strokes, as best securing the bow-shaped bi-stave of the rune he 
was writing. 


*1In the inscriptions written in the older runes in Norway the » may 
have either a triangular or bow-shape bi-stave; the former, e.g., on the Belland 
Stone, the By stone, the second p the Reistad Stone, etc., the latter on the 
Bratsberg Stone, elsewhere slightly rounded. See Bugge: Norges Indskrifter 
med de eldre Runer, pp. 97, 210, 218, 376, etc. In the Danish inscriptions, 
however, the bi-stave is evidently regularly a round stave or a long curve, that 
may often join the main stave near the top. In Swedish inscriptions the bi- 
stave is also round. In the Norwegian inscriptions of 1000 to 1200 the bow- 
shaped p is fixed in the form we find reproduced in the oldest MSS. discussed 
above. The beginning and the end of the bi-stave is horizontal or nearly so. 








IV 


THE USE OF 4, 2, p, y, AND f IN WEST NORWEGIAN 


Before turning to the West Norwegian manuscripts it will be 
well to note briefly the East Norwegian practice. 

Summary of East Norw. conditions: AM. 655, IX. The letters 
used are: w, p, and f. V occurs as a capital; it is found only a 
single time as a small letter, namely in vere, Fragm. B, Ir, line 
25. The type y, small or capital, has a distinctive form; the 
shanks are divergent at the top and it is always dotted. See 
further Table in JEGP. XIV, page 535. 

The letter p is always consonantal; it is used regularly for 
v (yw, w) initially (pa, patti) and after tautosyllabic consonant, 
spa, ppt, hyat, etc. 

The letter « regularly represents the vowel (ut, gud); as con- 
sonant it appears in combination with g in mecquarri and quasc, 
otherwise only in sua, once, @ue, once, and for medial f in 
normalized orthography as below. The vowel sound wu is not 
represented in any other way. 

The letter f for the voiced spirant appears regularly only in 
final position after a vowel, as af, gaf, and grof, and medially 
before a consonant. Examples: sialfr, silfr, gefr, lifna, nafne. 
nafs (for nafns), hofding, and in the cases: hafde, dioflum, gofga, 
and finally in barf. The f is always the AS. type; its main stave is 
very short, the bi-staves are two parallel rising strokes which 
usually end in a short vertical bar. 

For the sound » in intervocalic position (normal writing / 
as in the immediately preceding cases) the fragment regularly 
has pu. The cases are: Aafua (various inflexional forms), gefua, 
lopua, ipuir, lipua, raupuar, graupuen and hafued. Also medially 
between consonant and vowel, as sialpuan, hparfua, and pur- 
fuanda. This spelling evidently represents the change from a 
traditional writing with f in such position to one with wu. The 
latter is represented by four occurrences: heue and heuir, twice 
each. 

AM. 315, g. The letters used are u, p, y, and f. The letter 
y, which does not appear as a capital, has a distinctive form prom- 
inently bent to the left, with the main stave the right side. It is 
always dotted. V nowhere occurs. The use of p and wu cor- 
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responds closely to the above. But the writing fu is not found; 
f is used instead, u once (riuua=riufa). The fF usually has two 
dots as bi-staves. 

Dipl. Norv. I, 1. (Skule jarls brev), date 122." The letters 
u, p, y and f are used; » is found as a numeral for 5 and in the two 
abbreviations Aon=/vern and hver=hverer, and otherwise in 
the word Aviti. The y is not here so distinctive in form; the 
main stroke is the left one, but it usually differentiates itself 
from yp by a leftward bend and it is regularly dotted. The p 
has both shanks turning to the left. The use of wu, p and f is as 
in AM. 655, IX; p is a consonant 30 times; w appears in this 
function only in hueriu, sua (twice) and Pui. In intervocalic 
position p here takes the place of fu, u (and f), as gapom, epenlega, 
lipum, haya. The use of » in Aviti is possibly an extension of the 
use of r in abbreviations; the use of v in such a case as Aver is 
clearly an extension of its use in fom. The traditional function 
of » was that as a numeral for 5; from this use the letter was 
taken over first, evidently for clearness sake, in proximity to 
short-staved letters (as m in fon above). 


The Earliest West Norwegian Practice 


We shall consider mainly only those MSS. that belong to the 
southwest. 


AM. 310 qu. Dated by Groth 1225. The letters used are 
u,v, p, y, and f. However, p is relatively extremely rare; on the 
one facsimile page we have of this MS.* it occurs only twice, 
namely in upilia, line 1, and wparlega in line 25. Evidently the 
type is not fully established in the script of this MS., and it seems 
to be used more especially in the neighborhood of short-staved 
letters. In the two instances cited it is an open type, regular 
enough in its shape, the main stave is straight, but it has a sharp 
turn at the end, an influence from the y. The letter y has its 
bistave on the right side; the left main stave is prominently bent, 
wherein it usually differs from p, and it ends in an abrupt turn 
to the left. As regards dotting, the page before us has ten occur- 
rences of the dotted y and two of the undotted, namely mynda, 
line 9, and symnilega, line 19. In form the y shows considerable 


* Atlas, 1905, Plate 49. 
* Atlas, 1905, Plate 19. 
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fluctuation. There is the prevailing form as above, which is 
open at the top, but it also occurs closed and the main stave 
approaches the straighter form. In the one undotted form the 
top is closed, hence here we have a perfect p, except for the bend 
of the main stave. 

The »v occurs practically only initially, but in this position 
rather frequently especially in the preposition v3, and the various 
inflexional forms of the verb vera (6 out of 17 on the page before 
us). The v is used in letter abbreviation in y= vera and in symbol 
abbreviation in matverp, verdi, and vera. This is a matter I shall 
come back to below. As regards the use of u, v, p and f in the MS. 
as a whole I shall note the following things from the very full 
discussion in the Introduction to Groth’s diplomatic edition. 
Of the use of w and v Groth says: “Lyden v betegnes i fremlyd i 
regelen ved tegnene wu eller » der bruges om hinanden, som det 
synes uden spor af forskjel, undertiden ved det saakaldte angel- 
saksiske v. I indlyd betegnes den tonende dentilabiale spirant 
ved yp eller -, der bruges om hinanden.”™ The list of 
examples given then show some cases of p before vowel initially, 
after tautosyllabic consonant (rare evidently, no cases on the 
page in the Alas). Then the fact is noted that p is used very 
often at the beginning of the second member of a compound, as 
allpalldr, whereas here v or uw is used only now and then (“af og 
til’’).% 

The lists of occurrences would indicate that to some extent 
the use of the long-staved p was a matter of choice for clearness 
sake. Within the limitations of their function, that is as con- 
sonants, v and p are found in a considerable proportion of all 
occurrences before or after 7,,u, orm. The list contains 20 cases 
of p before 7; these words have variant forms, but these variants 
(five) are all written with p. To be sure p is also found 21 times 
before a (of these paru, 13 times) and before e 19 times (of which 
pera, 8 times). But here one also finds variants in u, as uel, wuann. 
And again clearly in such cases as uyparlect and uyparscari, the 
writing wu would have been open to misinterpretation as a form 
of writing w (the writing wu for v or u occurs in Groth’s lists.) 
In this connection observe the form vurpu, lines 27-8 in the fac- 
* L.¢., p. xxxi. My interpretation of the use of », p, and /, it will be seen, 


differs from that of Groth. 
ST. c. 
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simile page. By reason of such writing we today may know for a 
certainty that the writer pronounced vur- and not wr-. Other 
instances of p are: Arnpibr, Eypindr, uunpiggs, and after initial 
u-, upigr, upilia, upin, upitandi, upitzku; in fact the privative 
u- is regularly followed by p or v (uvinir, uvinum). 

The use of p is principally perhaps a practical matter. The 
letter is limited in its use, it is evidently only getting a fixed place 
in the script of this MS., but there are a great many cases where 
it can be used with advantage, lending clearness to the script and it 
becomes an important aid to the reading of what has been written; 
so we find the writer adopting it sometimes initially, but 
rather often medially in the ways indicated above. 

Now as regards intervocalic position, or otherwise medially in 
position normally represented by f (i.e. after / and 7). The 
author’s citation of examples contain 176 of p and 102 of f (yfir 
everywhere?) for the intervocalic position, and 34 of p and 19 
of f in other medial position. In final position it is always f. 
Now here we seem to find several principles or considerations 
operating. The word /ifa is always written /ipa, 13 times (cp. 
also munclipinu), lipi, 3 times and lifir, once; no cases of lina, etc. 
In other cases it is evidently an individual habit or possibly a 
scribal fashion in a particular region, in a particular school of 
writing, which governs the writing of certain words and names. 
Thus the word hafa is written hapa 86 times as compared with 
hafa, 16 times. In fact if one eliminates the verb Aafa from the 
list of words with intervocalic p or f there will remain 90 cases 
of p, and 86 of f; the preponderance of p disappears. 

Now how is this to be explained? There is no evidence of a 
much-practiced abbreviation 4av, which might have led to the 
regular writing of p in this word also where it is written out in 
full. And yet the reason evidently lies somewhere here. We 
noticed above that the writing of p before a occurs 21 times (there 
were 20 of p before i). Now of these 21 thirteen were of paru, 
and nearly half of the cases where p was written before e were 
cases of the word pera (8 of 19). It is not difficult to see the 
influence which is operating here: vera was very commonly ab- 
breviated, in which case v not « was used; this led to a practice 
of not writing w initially in this word even when written full. 
One would then usually write vera of course; but p and v were 
regularly interchangeable substitutes for ~ in ways discussed 
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above. Also, the frequent abbreviation vera had the further 
effect of associating » and a in other words, too, aided there by 
practical considerations (as Jiva, etc.). So we find the writing 
geya 13 times but gefa only 5, and similarly in other words in 
smaller of larger proportion. In this way the regular writing of 
haya came about. 


Our scribe preferably writes -pa or -va then. However, if 
the vowel that follows is o or w he has a decided leaning for f; 
in fact here » or p are practically never used. Thus he always 
writes gafugr, gofugr (19 times), and hafud, hofud (33 times), 
diofull always (10 times). Now it may not be easy to discover 
all the motives that have influenced the writer in these cases. 
In the case of a following a the writing fa may have been given up 
partly for practical reasons,—the upper bi-stave of the fF often 
tends to run into the upper part of the main stave of the a; but - 
this consideration did not enter in the cases of pu. At any rate 
he writes f in these words 62 times, p once. Cp. again hapa as 
as above (86 times, hapa 16); but on the other hand regularly 
hapum, hopum. 


The word yfir is always written with f it would seem. Here 
again the reason is apparently a somewhat similar one; the two 
long and somewhat similar looking letters in juxtaposition is 
avoided. Since he knows that a dotless y, formally very much 
like p, is often used (he also uses it himself) ypir was less clear 
than yfir (and perhaps he thought the latter was a more pleasing 
form too). The name Sigvaldi might also have been written 
Sigualdi or Sigyaldi. However, he always writes Sigvalldi, 53 
times in all; (Sigpalldi occurs once in a superscription). The 
preference of va or pa over ua is thus again exhibited, and our 
scribe’s almost exclusive use of v (or p) before a in medial position. 


I shall now pass on to a brief examination of Upps. DG. 4-7, 
leaves 1-2, date about 1235. There is a facsimile of six lines in 
Munch’s Olaf Tryggvesséns Saga, 1853. The types used are 
u,v, p, y and f. The p is open twice and closed twice; the y is 
open twice and closed once. The clear distinction is the dotting 
of the y, except for this fact the two letters seem not to be dis- 
tinguished formally, less so than in AM. 310, qu. The v is narrow 
at the base and the left shank turns to the left. Its right stave 
once runs slightly below the right one; we thus for the first time 
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meet with a v with a short ‘tail,’ which gives the letter some- 
thing of the appearance of a short y. The fragment of text in 
question consists of two leaves, printed in Munch’s edition pp. 
64-71. This print, inadequate for our purpose (no indication of 
the dotting of y, use of » or where abbreviations are used) shows, 
at any rate, that while the vowel « is regularly written wu, capital 
V functions for vowel in names, (V//r), and as the second letter 
at the beginning of new paragraphs in Nv (by the side of Nu) and 
furthermore in the word vvinum, p. 66. The letter u is regularly 
employed as a consonant initially and after tautosyllabic h, g, 
s, t, and k, but otherwise rarely. The letters v or p are regularly 
used next to 7, «, m and m; in fact the printed text shows no excep- 
to this, » (in the text standing for v or p) occurs 57 times, w none 
in such position; e.g., vf0, vila, vilia, vinir, hevir, yvir, etc. Thus 
in this hand the use of the letters in question leads to a system 
of orthography which is very different, indeed, from that of the 
East as represented in the Trondhjem form. I may finally men- 
tion that capital V is vocalic in Vpyrmir, otherwise 2 is always 
a consonant. 

Although AM.15 e, is linguisitcally nw. Norwegian and paleo- 
graphically a mixed script, belonging to a zone where both styles 
of writing have met and mingled, some w.Nw. features in it should 
be mentioned. This exceedingly interesting fragment may be as- 
sumed to antedate somewhat the two MSS. discussed, but probably 
by only a decade or two. Here u is regularly a vowel; otherwise it 
is used only after tautosyllabic consonant (cp. above). But v 
is also used as a vowel, as before m or m in vm, vmaga, and vnnit, 
but also in of, vam and vpp. The consonantal function of u 
initially has been supplanted entirely by v (43 times) and p (15 
times) before all vowels. Medially v is found only in eve; f 
retains its place in medial position (hafa, stefna) and of course in 
such cases as parf. The proportion is 41 occurrences of f to 4 
of p (gepa, twice, grapa and grapet). As regards the use of f or f it is 
to be noted that Latin / is practically limited to initial place (24 
times), being found only twice medially and not at all finally. 
AS f on the other hand is always used finally (34 times), nearly 
always medially (53 times), and shares with f about equally the 
initial position. Now how does this practice come about? By 
the practical necessity of using the low f in abbreviations; such a 
growth for the letter - was of course contingent therefore upon 
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the scope of the use of abbreviating in the particular period or 
in the particular kind of writing. In the fragment under dis- 
cussion fara is abbreviated five times, always with the low Ff; 
firt, three times. and hefer, five times, otherwise also grafner, once, 
and fram, once,—in all fifteen cases therefore. (Note also that 


mn 
both occurrences of grafet above are abbreviated gayet). 


In the above examination I have not included AM. 619, qu. 
Norsk Homiliebék, which is dated about 1200, and the script 
of which is not sw. Norwegian. The writing in this case has so 
many features that are characteristic of Trondhjem and that 
part of the Northwest that came under its influence that it seemed 
doubtful to me as to what extent we may assume that the scribe 
has followed the original in the matter of the u, v, or p. For 
consonantal « Hand III regularly writes p, (except in cases as 
hu-, gu-, su-, etc.), in which practice he introduces the p of his 
own script for the u of the original. To what extent p may actually 
have appeared in his original is quite uncertain. 

CONCLUSION 

The many conflicting tendencies in the form and the use of the 
letters discussed no doubt have their root in the lack of a tradition 
for some of these letters. In the form of the letters and in the 
manner of writing them the departure from the eastern (i.e. 
Trondhjem) system is very striking; the explanation of this must 
lie mainly in the different origin of the letters that were not a 
part of Latin (i.e. Anglo-Latin) writing in the period of borrowing. 
And there are cleaily certain special factors operating in the 
Southwest to give this different form to some of these letters. 
And again the general instability in the forms of y and p and in 
the scope of v and p would indicate that there were various schools 
of writing and styles of script in the XIIth century in the region in 
question. 

The facts that stand out clearly are the wide scope of the u 
and the definite function of f in medial and final position; the 
is, as in Latin script, both a vowel and a consonant, but / stands 
for the voiced spirant finally, in intervocalic position and other- 
wise medially as in Anglo-Saxon® writing. Another fact that 
comes fairly clearly to view in early sw. Norw. writing is that 
Latin f and Anglo-Saxon f are both used side by side. But in 


* That there was runic tradition here also is perfectly clear. 
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these features we already have a union of two systems. In the 
main it is Latin, but one of the two types of f is Anglo-Saxon, 
and the use of f for » represents likewise an AS influence in part. 
There was therefore borrowed in sw. Norway, as its earliest writ- 
ing, the Latin script which was of course used pure for Latin 
writing, but which for vernacular use employed f for v in the 
way it was employed in AS practice. But while the use of f 
represented no pressing need (one could have written halu [half] 
or haua {hafa}). In another direction there was a real need, 
namely in the writing of the dental spirant. To meet this need 
Norwegian writing in this early period did not. however, resort 
to the Insular. The technique of the sw. Norw. / can leave little 
doubt that it was taken over from the runic alphabet; and it was 
made to do service for both the voiceless and the voiced spirant, 
just as the runic was so used. This consideration explains the 
absence of 3 in some sw. Norw. documents, and the double func- 
tion of the ), a matter in which it differs, from that of East Norw. 
and from Insular script after about 950. Beyond this there may 
have been no further departures from the Latin writing when, 
e.g., the Norwegian laws were first put to writing.*” 

It is likely that for a time they managed with this script,— 
that inadequate as the Latin vowels were for the needs of 
the Norwegian vowel system, they made it serve as best they 
could. Hegstad holds this opinion, and one cannot deny that 
there seem to be here and there sporadic survivals of this practice. 
Possibly the case in RA 23a** of a dotted w may be regarded as 
such a survival; modified by the dot above by which otherwise » 
or p became a y. It must be noted, however, that some of the 
cases in Wadstein’s Fornnorska Homiliebokens, Ljudlira, p. 78, to 
which Hegstad refers, are evidently dittographs, as those cited 
in §,12, e) a), and possibly also some in 8 [cp. also some under f)]. 
However other occurrences of u for the y- sound seem 
clear; and all in all the evidence seems rather to be therefore that 
in later times (here as late as 1200) one still made use of this old 
way of writing y in sw. Norway. 

Now the Insular f¢ need not of course, have been in use at 
all at the beginning when the AS use of f was adopted. It was a 


37 See Norges Historie fremstillet for det norske Folk. 1, ved Alexander 
Bugge, pp. 378-386. 
3%3Fragment of the Gulathing Law. 
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script which employed the Latin / for » in, e.g., intervocalic posi- 
tion just as it is so used, e.g., in the interlinear gloss of the Gospel 
of MacRegol, (ofer, heofon, etc.). When was the AS fF first used? 
We have seen above that it differs markedly from that of the east 
Trondhjem. In the southwest the lower bistave, as we saw, 
is consistently a horizontal bar and not infrequently rather promi- 
nent. The upper bistave is a curve ending in a downward bend. 
In both respects, we have before us precisely the 10th and 11 c. 
Insular fF. 


But in sw. Norway the f often, especially in particular MSS., 
takes a form which still more resembles the Latin /, becomes an 
f-like ¢ which stands low in the line; the upper bistave of it joins 
the top of the main stave, and both bistaves are horizontal. Now 
the fact that the two bars here run parallel might suggest an 
influence from the runic p in sw. Norway; however, the /-like 
shape of it leads one to look elsewhere for the reason. And we 
find it, it seems to me, in the corresponding hybrid / of the ver- 
nacular bookhand of England of about 1100-1125. In the Textus 
Roffensis,** dated “‘before 1125,” we have such a mixed f which 
stands high in the line, while the main stave extends somewhat 
below the line. Elsewhere we find somewhat similar forms stand- 
ing low in the line, however, as the f. The insular has here in 
the main given way to a script, the technique of which is Caro- 
lingian, but some of the letters are those of the Insular, pure as p, 
or mixed as the high f. Herein, it seems to me, is the reason for 
the specific form of the sw. Norw. f. And if this is correct and 
the AS was incorporated into the script about 1100, it is likely 
that such other AS letters as were borrowed also came in at this 
time. Among these is the y. 


There is very little that is consistent and definite about the 
sw. Norw. y; and yet there is one thing that seems to charac- 
terize it throughout, namely that the main stave is the left stroke. 
Now this might suggest an original confusion with AS p, especially 
in view of the further fact that y is also undotted sometimes. 
However, the latter feature becomes especially noticeable at a 
later time, so that perhaps the reason for the confusion of form 
lies originally in the main elsewhere. 


%® Facsimile GLP. Plate 201. 
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Now if the above suggested date for the adoption of the fF 
is correct and we turn to the y of vernacular English script of 
that time we find at once that, while to be sure, it has its bistave 
on the left side, the shanks of the letter are generally a perfect v. 
That the inferior extension is a continuation of the right side is 
generally easily seen; however, the lower part is often a very 
slender stroke, a fact that somewhat accentuates the y-like shape 
of the body of the letter. This might, in the borrowed script, 
have led to conceiving the latter as a v with a lower stroke; and 
it might easily also have led to a method of writing y with the 
lower stroke as a continuation of either shank, or of writing it 
down from the juncture of the two. It might then easily come 
to have a form closely resembling that of V. Now the p must 
also have come into use from this time on, but evidently not to 
the extent that f and y did; not until about 1200 does p seem to 
become more general in its use in sw. Norway. And when it does it 
seems quite commonly to be thought of as differing from the y 
mainly in the absence of the dot. But it is possible that a dotless 
y was in use early. The dotless y might originally have arisen 
from the conception of the y as a modification of the v, and the 
dot as the relatively less important thing. 

Now turning finally to the ». The minuscule » was not a 
regular part of either Latin or AS script in England in the XIth 
century. It was used asa capital (for V or U) and it was employed 
for the numeral 5, and somewhat in abbreviations. And in these 
ways v was no doubt used in Norwegian writing from the first. 
But » does not seem to have extended its scope beyond this until 
after 1200, as far as we can tell. After that we find it rapidly 
gaining a fixed place. (perhaps the scope of it in, e.g., AM 310, 
qu., would suggest an earlier date than 1200, that it must have come 
somewhat into use already in the XIIth century). The later 
general use of » could have grown up from its use in abbreviations 
without any external new influence.—the frequent writing of a v 
often undoubtedly led to writing vera, as v led to ver, etc. That v 
usually had the form with both shanks turning to the left, just 
as the v of abbreviations may perhaps be regarded as strongly 
indicating that in the main the general use of v was a native devel- 
opment. But the v of sw. Norw. script would seem to show an 
external connection, namely that of the charter hand. I have 
elsewhere shown that W. Norw. writing of the 12th c. was mainly 
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a somewhat set charter hand. The influence of the charter hand 
shows itself also in the letter v. It often has, e.g., both staves 
converging, as regularly in the charters. Furthermore the » 
comes to replace the # as a consonant (see above), and also 
often as a vowel. This practice is so characteristic of the char- 
ters that I cannot help thinking that the same practice in Norwegian 
writing came in as part of the same current of influence. And 
this influence therefore led in part to the increasing use of the 
letter v. It may be noted here also that it was with the charter 
hand that the w and the long / and the long r came into Norwe- 
gian script.” 
GrorcE T. FLom. 


University of Illinois 


“© See Journal of Eng. and Gmc. Phil., XIV, pp. 538-42. 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF “A YORKSHIRE TRAGEDY” 


Critical discussion of the gruesome little drama called “A 
Yorkshire Tragedy” has chiefly been concerned with the question 
as to whether its contemporary attribution to Shakespeare is 
to be believed. Although it was not only published but entered 
in the Stationer’s Register as Shakespeare’s during his lifetime, 
there is a consensus of opinion that (with the possible exception 
of a few lines) it is not his. No evidence as to who actually was 
its author has hitherto been forthcoming. I propose here to 
put in a claim for George Wilkins, the author of ‘The Miseries 
of Enforced Marriage.’ I am not convinced that Wilkins was 
the sole author of the ‘Tragedy,’ for it contains one or two pas- 
sages (and especially the magnificent prose speech of the Husband 
in the fourth scene) that would seem to be beyond the power of 
the hand that wrote ‘The Miseries.’ But it nevertheless possesses 
so many features in common with his acknowledged work, that 
it seems to me evident that he had at least the chief hand in its 
composition. 


The first page of the text of the first quarto edition bears 
the heading “All’s One, or One of the four Plaies in one, called 
A Yorkshire Tragedy.”” There were then three other dramatic 
pieces performed with this play, and it seems reasonable to assume 
that they were concerned with the same theme, the history of 
Walter Calverley of Calverley in Yorkshire, the murderer of 
his two young children and would-be murderer of his wife, who 
was executed at York in 1605. Apparently none of the three 
other dramas has survived. But there nevertheless is an extant 
play dealing with some of the earlier incidents of the life of this 
same Walter Calverley, and that play is ‘The Miseries of Enforced 
Marriage,’ of which Wilkins was the author. It would therefore 
not be strange if he should be found to have had a hand in another 
play dealing with the later and concluding episodes of Calverley’s 
career. 


Before proceeding to a detailed examination of ‘A Yorkshire 
Tragedy’ for indications of Wilkins’s hand, we have first to con- 
sider what material is available for the purpose of comparison. 
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First and foremost, of course, is ‘The Miseries of Enforced Mar- 
riage,’ for it is the only play of Wilkins’s sole and acknowledged 
authorship. Two other independent works of his exist, both in 
prose. One of these is a tract entitled ‘The Three Miseries of 
Barbary; Plague, Famine, Civil War’ published in 1603, and the 
other a novel founded on the play of Pericles called ‘The Painful 
Adventures of Pericles Prince of Tyre’ published in 1608. 

The ‘Miseries of Enforced Marriage’ was printed in 1607, 
the year immediately preceding the appearance of ‘A Yorkshire 
Tragedy.’ In this same year also appeared ‘The Travels of the 
Three English Brothers’ written, as the title-page informs us, 
by Wilkins, Day and Rowley in collaboration. The results of 
the independent investigations of Messrs. Fleay and Boyle agree in 
attributing to Wilkins the following portions of ‘The Travels:” 

Scene ii (Bullen pp. 14-27) from Enter Messenger to 

Enter Sophy’s Niece. 


vi (40-46) “Enter Chorus to Alarum. 
Viii (50-53) “ Enter Turk to Enter 
Sir A. Sherley. 
” xiii, part of (82-88) “Enter Sir A. Sherley. 
To these Mr. Boyle adds: 
Scene x (64-75) from Enter Sophy to Enter 
Jailor. 
xii (78-82) “Enter the Great Turk 


to Enter Robert Sherley. 
In the following year, 1608—i. e. the year in which ‘A York- 
shire Tragedy’ was published—appeared two plays, “Humour 
out of Breath” and ‘‘Law-Tricks,” whose title-pages bear the 
name of John Day alone. But Day himself admits in his preface 
to the former play that it was not ‘all of one man’s getting,’ 
and it is accordingly not surprising to find that the other, “Law- 
Tricks,”” shows strong evidence of Wilkins’s collaboration. Its 
dialogue shows several striking correspondences not only with 
“The Miseries” but with the play of “Pericles” about to be 
mentioned, and there are also certain grammatical and other 
peculiarities common to all three plays. The indications of 
Wilkins’s hand in ‘Law-Tricks’ seem to be confined to Act I, 
Sc. ii, Act II, Se. i. and Act IV, Sc. i. 


1 The scene-divisions are Mr. Boyle’s, there being none such in the play 
as originally printed or in Mr. Bullen’s reprint. 
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Lastly the first two Acts of ‘Pericles’-—Shakespeare’s ‘Peri- 
cles’—have also been attributed to the same author on similar 
internal evidence, which in this case is strongly supported by a 
comparison of their phraseology with that of Wilkins’s novel 
on the same subject to which reference has already been made. 


For the purpose, therefore, of the following examination of the 
‘Tragedy,’ although I shall chiefly rely upon ‘The Miseries’ for 
my comparisons, occasional passages will also be quoted from 
these three other plays, in one of which Wilkins’s collaboration 
is certain, while in the others it is strongly suggested by internal 
evidence.” 


It is first to be observed that ‘A Yorkshire Tragedy’ and 
‘The Miseries’ closely resemble one another in the method of 
their composition. We find in both rhymed lines and blank 
verse intermingled and also prose speeches interspersed with the 
verse. An analysis of the metre of these two plays shows the 
same proportion of end-stopped lines—about 94%—while the 
percentage of rhyme in the ‘Tragedy,’ though smaller than in 
‘The Miseries’ corresponds very closely with Pericles I and II. 
I give below the figures for the three plays:— 


A Yorkshire Tragedy 


Total Number of verse lines 482 

End-stopped lines 453=94% 

Rhyme lines 112=23% 
The Miseries of Enforced Marriage 

Total Number of verse lines 1345 

End-stopped lines 1261=93.9% 

Rhyme lines 496 = 37% 
Pericles I and II (excluding Gower Chorus) 

Total Number of verse lines 817 

End-stopped lines 725 = 88.75% 

Rhyme lines 198 = 24% 

?In the following citations, references for ‘A Yorkshire Tragedy’ are to 


scene and line of Mr. Tucker Brooke’s edition of that play in ‘The Shakespeare 
Apocrypha,’ for ‘The Miseries’ to the pages of Vol. ix of Hazlitt’s ‘Dodsley’ 
for ‘The Travels’ and ‘Law-Tricks’ to the pages of Mr. Bullen’s reprint of 
Day’s Plays (preceded in the case of the former play by a Roman numeral 
indicating the number of the Scene according to Mr. Boyle’s arrangement) 
and for ‘Pericles’ to Act, Scene and Line according to the ‘Arden’ Shakespeare. 
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In ‘A Yorkshire Tragedy’ we find four instances of the omission 
of the relative pronoun: 
Not penitent for those his sins are past. (11.19) 
Husband Alas, poor brother 
Bruis’d with an execution for my sake. 
Master of College A bruise indeed makes many a 
mortal sore. (IV. 48-50) 
Why should we know those things so much 
misuse us? (IV. 71) 
I shall bring news weighs heavier than the debt. 
(X. 77) 


The occurrence of this omission four times in so short a play 
shows it to be a confirmed habit of the author. It was certainly 
a confirmed habit of Wilkins’s: 


Compare ‘The Miseries’: 
. would I had a son 
Might merit commendations equal with him. (p. 482) 
Divert the good is look’d from them to ill. (483) 
. to see this girl shall be your sister. (496) 
Be judge, you maids 
Have trusted the false promises of men. (502) 
The murder of a creature equall’d heaven 
In her creation. (505) 
Shame on them were the cause of it. (506) 
. . - Nor that you keep 
The company of a most leprous rout 
Consumes your brother’s wealth. (519) 
. that would not suffer him 
To kill our elder brother had undone us. (567) 


And ‘The Travels of Three English Brothers’: 

But prove like those resist to their own ill. (IT. 15) 

To doom him death may equal his offence. (XIII. 86) 
At least half a dozen instances might also be cited from ‘Pericles’ 
I and II, but these need not detain us. Besides the ellipsis of 
the relative, Wilkins has other elliptical constructions. In ‘A 
Yorkshire Tragedy’ we have: 

What fate have I? my limbs deny me go. (VIII. 15) 
In ‘The Miseries’ :— 

The same affliction you have taught me fear. (p. 572) 


In ‘The Travels’ :— 
And save a man whom we command him kill. (X. 64) 
What he desires to know we’ll force him feel. (X. 74) 
Upon your lives 1 charge it quickly done. (XII. 78) 
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In ‘Pericles’ 
Aman. . . entreats you pity him. (II. i. 64) 

Wilkins, as Mr. Boyle has noted, is fond of repeating the same 
word in the second line of a couplet. There is an instance of 
this repetition in the ‘Tragedy’ :— 

Nobly descended! Those whom men call mad 
Endanger others; but he’s more than mad. (II. 113-4) 


Compare in ‘The Miseries’:— 
Weds you where he thinks fit; but if yourself 
Have of some violent humour match’d yourself. (p. 487) 
The land I can endow you with’s my Love 
The riches I possess for you is Love. (p. 548) 


Your portions I’ll see paid and I will love you 
You three I’ll live withal, my soul shall love you! 
(p. 575) 


In ‘The Travels’ :— 


Rob. He was my prisoner, I had charge of him. 
Hal. But now my prisoner, whoe’er conquered him. 
(II. 19) 


In ‘Pericles’ (all in the same speech) :— 
And what was first but fear it might. be done 
Grows elder now, and cares it be not done. (L.ii. 14-15) 


Nor boots it me to say I honour him 
If he suspect I may dishonour him. (I.ii. 20-21) 


And what may make him blush in being known 
He'll stop the course by which it might be known. 
(L.ii. 22-23) 

He shows also a curious partiality for lines ending with poly- 
syllabic words in -tion. There are five such lines in the ‘Tragedy.’ 
Where they are of regular decasyllabic metre it is to be noticed 
that the -tion is clearly pronounced as a dissyllable. Only the 
decasyllabic lines are here quoted: 


From the ‘Tragedy’ :— 


. thy lands and credit 
Lie now / both sick / of a / con-sump / ti-on. 
(II. 141-2) 
Like a / man mad / in ex / e-cu / ti-on. (VII. 31) 


Two bro / thers one / in bond / lies o- / ver-thrown 
This on / a dead / lier ex / e-cu / ti-on. (X. 78-9) 


Turning now to the vocabulary of the 
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From ‘The Miseries’:— 


f / / / 
Heap sor- / row u- / pon sor- / row; tell / me, are 
j j . / - 
My bro / thers gone / to ex- / e-cu / ti-on. (p. 560) 


f f j 4 , ited 
A hea- / vy doom / whose ex / e-cu / ti-on’s (570) 
And must / we stand / at your / dis-cre / ti-on? (485) 


If you / rebel / ’gainst these / in-junc / ti-ons. (487) 

You know / your cues / and have / in-struc / ti-ons. 
(539) 

All means, all maintenance by this is gone 

And all / shall end / by his / de-struc / ti-on. (553 


Evils the which are ’gainst another done 
Re-pen / tance makes / no sat- / is-fac / ti-on. (556) 


Say, who are you, or you? are you not one 

That scarce / can make / a fit / dis-tinc / ti-on. (557 
Which tells you that he knows he did you wrong 

Was griev’d / for’t and / for sat- / is-fac / ti-on. (575 


And from “The Travels” :— 


Upon your lives I charge it quickly done 

Our self / will see / the ex / e-cu / ti-on. (XII. 79 

We charge / you see / the ex / e-cu / ti-on. (XIII. 87 
Should know / no o- / ther ed / u-ca / ti-on. (XIII. 88 


the frequent idiomatic use of the word “tricks” :— 


What tricks hast thou brought from London. (I. 29 

Bastards, begot in tricks. (II. 70 

Have you got tricks? are you in cunning with me? 
II. 179 

What man would have been . . . zany toa 

Swine to show tricks in the mire? (IV. 77) 


This seems to have been a favourite word of Wilkins’s. 
any rate he twice uses it in ‘The Miseries’:— 


. hast thou found a trick for him? (p. 490 
I'll teach you tricks for this. (564) 


The evidence of Wilkins’s hand in ‘Law-Tricks’ may well lead 
us to suspect that it was he who was responsible for its very pecu- 


In this play also, we have:— 
Touch no mans function, there are jerks and tricks 
Spurn not the law for, if you do, it kicks. (II. 23) 


‘Tragedy,’’ one notices 


At 
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Note in ‘The Miseries’ the use of the word ‘dust,’ meaning 
‘money’ :— 
But come, down with your dust, our morning’s 
purchase. (p. 531) 


It is the earliest example of this slang term in the N. E. D. 
We find it again in the ‘Tragedy’:— 
. Shall I want dust, and like a slave 
Wear nothing in my pockets but my hands. (II. 98-9) 


It is in the phrase ‘down with your dust’ (as in ‘The Miseries’) 
that the word is usually found. It is not so in this instance, 
but in another part of the play we have 


Why, when? the money? where is’t, pour’t down, 
Down with it, down with it! (IIT. 38-9) 


Still more significant is the use of the words ‘this voice’ (i. e., 
expression of opinion) in the following couplets:— 
This voice into all places will be hurl’d: 
Thou and the devil have deceived the world. 
(‘Tragedy’ II. 156-7) 


To further which take this sad voice from me: 
Never was act played more unnaturally. (IX. 27-8) 
and in ‘The Miseries’:— 
The world informs against you with this voice: 
If such sins reign, what mortals can rejoice? (570) 

The next point is a small one, but it is just one of those small 
points that suggests a writer’s individuality. Note the constant 
recurrence of the prefatory “why,” in the opening prose speeches 
of the ‘Tragedy’: 

Oliver. Sirrah Ralph, my young mistress is in such a pitiful, passionate humour 
for the long absence of her love 

Ralph. Why, can you blame her? Why, apples hanging longer on the tree 
then when they are ripe, etc... . 

Ralph. My young mistress keeps such a puling for her love. 

Sam. Why, the more fool she; ay 

Olive?. Why, Sam, Why? 

Sam. Why, he’s married to another long ago. 

Ambo. Ifaith, ye jest. 

Sam. Why, did ye not know that till now? Why, he’s married, beats his 

wife, and has one or two children by her. 


the more ninny-hammer she. 


? 
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And compare the opening of the ‘ Miseries’:— 
Ilford. I tell thee, Wentloe, thou art not worthy to wear gilt spurs, clean 
linen, and good clothes. 
Wentloe. Why, for God’s sake. 
Ilford. By this hand thou art not a man fit to table at an ordinary. 
Wentloe. Why, then I am free from cheaters etc. 
Ilford. Why, dost thou think there is any Christians in the world. 
Clown. What am I better for thy question 
Ilford. Why, nothing. 
Clown. Why, then of nothing comes nothing. (pp. 470-1) 
I will now proceed to examine the ‘Tragedy’ scene by scene 
for other indications of Wilkins’s authorship. 


In Scene I, Sam returns from London, and Ralph enquires: 
What’s the news from London, sirrah? (I. 42-3) 
so, Clare, in ‘The Miseries’ on the return of the Clown, her ser- 
vant; p. 498: 
Return’d so soon from London, what’s the news? 
and again, p. 481: 


What news from London, butler? 


Immediately after this question Ralph tells his companion 
that their mistress has been ‘puling’ for her absent lover, and 
Sam replies: 

Why, the more fool she. (I. 45) 


In ‘The Miseries’ John Scarborow tells Katherine that his 
brother William, kneeling by the coffin of his forsaken mistress 
Clare, has vow’d ‘never to embrace her (Katherine’s) bed,’ and 
Thomas Scarborow replies: 


The more fool he. (p. 508) 


Sam has brought some ‘potting-sticks’ with him from London, 
‘anything’ he observes ‘is good that comes from London.’ 
Oliver. Ay, far fetcht you know. 
Sam. But speak in your conscience, ’ifaith have we not as good poting-sticks; 
i’ th’ country as need to be put i’ th’ fire? . . . The mind of a thing’s all, 
and as thou said’st e’en now, far fetcht is the best things for ladies. 
Oliver. Ay, and for waiting gentlewomen too. (I. 77-84) 


“Far-fetch’d and dear-bought is good for ladies” was at this 
time a familiar proverbial phrase. There seems no particular 
reason for its introduction here. It is brought into ‘Law-Tricks’ 
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again in a similar indirect and allusive—and equally pointless— 
fashion: 
Polymetes. . . » but Horatio 
What shall we eat that’s costly and that’s rare? 
Horatio. A roasted phoenix were excellent good for that lady. 
Emilia. And why for that lady? 
Horatio. Far fetch’d and dear bought is good for you know who. 
Emilia. For ladies? 
Horatio. Ay, for ladies. (Act IV. Sc. i. p. 52) 


In Scene ii, the Husband observes: 
If marriage be honourable, then cuckolds are 


Honourable, for they cannot be made without marriage. 
(II. 43-5) 


While in ‘The Miseries’ Ilford asks Scarborow: 


And when do you commence into the cuckold’s order? 
(i.e. get married.) (472) 
And again :— 
Ilford. (to Scarborow) . . . by that thou hast been married but three weeks 
. thou would’st be a man monstrous—a cuckold, a cuckold. 
Bartley. And why is a cuckold monstrous, knight? 
Ilford. Why, because a man is made a beast by being married. (474-5) 
The husband’s next words are: 
Fool, what meant I to marry to get beggars. (II. 45-6) 
Compare ‘The Miseries’ :— 
Scarborow. {I have] 
Undone my brothers, made them thieves for bread 
And begot pretty children to live beggars. (p. 558) 


Scene IT 11.66-7:— 

[Wife to Husband]. Though I myself be out of your respect 
Think of the state of these three lovely boys 
You have been father to. 


Compare ‘The Miseries’:— 
Some husbands are respectless of their wives 
During the time that they are issueless 
But none with infants bless’d can nourish hate 
But love the mother for the children’s sake. (p. 523) 


And, for the expression ‘out of your respect,’ compare also: 
knowing you to be a man virtuous and dearer in 
my respect. (‘Miseries’ p. 537) 
[So shall] 
The cause be heard, he had in chief respect. 
(‘Travels’ IT. p. 25) 
Thirty [persons] of chiefest note in our respect. 
(Ibid. XII. p. 78) 
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Scene II. 111-117. Three Gentlemen enter and expostulate with 
the Husband for his vile language towards his wife and children. 
The ist Gentleman thus addresses him:— 
Still do these loathsome thoughts jar on your tongue? 
Your self to stain the honour of your wife 
Nobly descended! Those whom men call mad 
Endanger others, but he’s more than mad 
That wounds himself, whose own works do proclaim 
Scandals unjust, to soil his better name 
It is not fit: I pray forsake it. 
In precisely similar circumstances and in much the same words 
does the Butler in ‘The Miseries’ reprove Scarborow: 
Ay ’tis I will tell ’tis ungently done 
Thus to defame your wife, abuse your children 
Wrong them, you wrong yourself, are they not yours? 
Compare also John Scarborow’s speech, on interrupting the 
duel between his two brothers: 
. which of you both hath strength within his arm 
To wound his own breast? who’s so desperate 
To damn himself by killing of himself 
Are you not both one flesh? 
Scene II, 140-144. No sooner have the three Gentlemen left 
than another appears upon the scene and uses his endeavours to 
persuade the Husband of the evil of his ways: 
Thou’rt fond and peevish 
An unclean rioter; thy lands and credit 
Lie now both sick of a consumption. 
I am sorry for thee: that man spends with shame 
That with his riches does consume his name. 
Compare the words in which John Scarborow addresses his brother 
in ‘The Miseries’: 
Tis not your riot that we hear you use 
With such as waste their goods, as tire the world 
With a continual spending, nor that you keep 
The company of a most leprous rout 
Consumes your body’s wealth, infects your name. (p. 519) 
This Gentleman, too, reproves the Husband for his conduct 
to his wife, whereupon the husband immediately turns upon him 
and accuses him of improper intimacy with her: 
Nay then, I know thee. 
Thou art her champion, thou, her private friend. 
The party you wot on. (II. 162-4) 
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Scarborow, in ‘The Miseries’ makes just the same accusation 
against the Butler, when he intervenes to protect Katherine from 
her husband’s brutality: 

So now your champion’s gone, minx.. . . I'll 
teach you tricks for this: have you a companion? (p. 564.) 

Mr. Boyle has noted that it is a peculiarity of Wilkins’s mes- 

sengers to be always in haste. He quotes: ‘The Miseries,’ p. 559: 


Enter Butler 
Builer. Where are you, Sir? 
Scar. Why star’st thou? What's thy hast? 


‘The Travels’ II. p. 14. 


Enter Messenger 
Mess. My liege— 
Sophy. What makes these slaves so bold to trouble me? 
Well, sir, your swealing message. 


Sc. X. p. 74:— 


Enter Messenger 
Sophy. Your sweating news. 


Sc. XII, p. 80:— 


Enter M essenger 
The Great Turk. The hasty news? 


Not only does the Servant in the ‘Tragedy’ enter in haste, 
but he is greeted with this very exclamation: 


Enter a Servant very hastily 


Husband. What the devil? how not? thy hasty news? (III. 77-8) 


In the Husband’s fine prose speech (IV 76-7) we have:— 
Had not drunkenness been forbidden, what man would have been fool to a 
beast, and zany to a swine, to show tricks in the mire? 


Compare “The Miseries’:— 
Lord Falconbridge. Your kinsman lives— 
Sir William. Like to a swine. 
Lord F. A perfect Epythite, he feeds on draff, 
And wallows in the mire, to make men laugh. (p. 527) 


Here is precisely the same idea—a strange coincidence indeed 
if we are to assume that it occurred independently to two different 
minds! 
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Wilkins repeatedly rhymes upon the same words. In the 
concluding (metrical) portion of the Husband’s speech, he intro- 
duces a couplet from Nash’s ‘Pierce Pennilesse:’ 

Divines and dying man may talk of hell 
But in my heart her several torments dwell. 


and three lines later he again rhymes upon ‘dwell’ and ‘hell.’ 


So also in ‘The Travels’ X. 75:— 


Calimath. Oh I am vext: damnation and black hell 
Author my actions; in my passions dwell. 


End of Scene IV. The husband seizes his eldest child and strikes 
at him with his dagger, exclaiming: 

My eldest beggar! thou shalt not live to ask an usurer bread, to cry at a great 
man’s gate or follow, ‘Good your honour,’ by a coach. (V. 123-6) 


Compare Scarborow’s speech in ‘The Miseries,’ p. 558:— 
I have 
Undone my brothers, made them thieves for bread 
And begot pretty children to live beggars. 
O conscience! how thou art stung to think upon’t! 
My brothers unto shame must yield their blood: 
My babes af other’s stirrups beg their food. 


In Scene V the Husband struggles with the maid for the posses- 
sion of one of the younger children, and throws her down the 
stairs, with the observation 


The surest way to charm a woman’s tongue 
Is break her neck. (V. 12-13) 


Compare the Butler’s remark in ‘The Miseries’:— 


Women’s tongues are like sieves, they will 
hold nothing they have power to vent. (p. 524) 


In his endeavours to stab his youngest child in its mother’s 
arms, he wounds her. Then enters a servant who tries to over- 
power and disarm his frantic master, and the following dialogue 
ensues: 

Husband. Com’st thou between my fury to question me? 

Servant. Were you the devil, I would hold you, sir. 

Hus. Hold me? presumption! I'll undo thee for’t. 

Ser. ’Sblood, you have undone us all, sir. 

Hus. Tug at thy master! 

Ser. Tug at a monster! 

Husband. O villain! now I'll tug thee, now I'll tear thee &c. (V. 38-51) 
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Note the word ‘tug’ for it is unusual, and compare the scene in 
‘The Miseries’ where Ilford is arrested:— 
Sergeant. Nay, never strive, we can hold you. 
Ilford. Ay me, and the devil too, and he fall into your clutches. Let go 
your tugging. (p. 512) 

Hazlitt’s reading ‘Ay me, and the devil too’ is that of the 
second quarto of 1611. The first (the edition of 1607) has ‘Ay 
me, and any man else.’ The alteration though it throws no 
light upon the authorship of the ‘Tragedy’ seems at any rate to 
have been suggested by that play Scene vit. 


On recovering from the swoon into which she has fallen as a 
result of the injuries inflicted upon her by her husband, the Wife 
exclaims: 

Why do I now recover? Why half live? 
To see my children bleed before mine eyes 


A sight able to kill a mother’s breast 
Without an executioner. (ll. 21-24) 


A passage from Wilkins’s prose narrative ‘The Three Miseries 


of Barbary’ here affords a parallel: 
. with none to keep him company but his own 
thoughts which were ten thousand executioners. (Sig. B2) 


In Scene VIII we have:— 

Cry within Follow, follow, follow! 
—doubtless the usual shout where there was a ‘hue and cry’ 
after a criminal, for the Husband exclaims ‘Ha! I hear sounds of 
men, like hue and cry.’ But it is at least somewhat remarkable 
that we have this hue and cry again not only in ‘The Miseries’ 
Act. IV., where Sir John Harcop and his men are pursuing the 
Butler and Scarborow’s two brothers, who have robbed Sir John 
of his purse:— 

A noise within crying Follow, follow, follow! 
And again :— 

Within. Follow, follow, follow! (p. 529) 
but also in the Wilkins part of ‘The Travels,’— 


Enter Turk 
Ist Turk. Follow, follow, follow! (Sc. vi p. 45) 


Note finally, in Scene [X, the Magistrate’s reply to the nonchalant 
excuse for his conduct made by the husband that, as he had 
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gambled away all his fortune, he ‘thought it the charitablest 
deed he could do to cozen beggary and knock his house o’ th’ head’: 
Oh, in cooler blood you will repent it! (IX. 21) 

And compare Lord Falconbridge’s answer to Scarborow’s 

impudent threat, ‘The Miseries’ p. 526:— 
Your sober blood will teach you otherwise. 

To conclude, the connexions between ‘A Yorkshire Tragedy’ 
and ‘The Miseries of Enforced Marriage’ are so numerous and so 
striking that it does not seem to me possible to account for them 
except on the supposition that they are the work of the same writer. 
These connexions are not such as can satisfactorily be explained 
by the similarity of the subject-matter of these plays, nor, so far 
as phraseological resemblances are concerned, are they attributa- 
ble to any known printed source of either.’ If the evidence 
of the parallel passages stood alone it would scarcely justify us 
in attributing the ‘Tragedy’ to Wilkins, but this evidence is con- 
firmed not only by the metrical characteristics of the play but 
by its peculiarities of grammar and vocabulary. 

As against all this evidence all that can be urged is that the 
play contains one incomparable speech— 

Oh, thou confused man! thy pleasant sins have undone thee, thy damnation 
hath beggar’d thee! That heaven should say we must not sin, and yet made 
women! gives our senses way to find pleasure, which being found confounds 
us, etc. 

—a speech of such intense and overpowering tragic force as would 
seem to be beyond the capacity of a writer of Wilkins’s calibre. 
But it is in this very speech that we find the passage 

Had not drunkenness been forbidden, what man would have been . . . 
zany to a swine to show tricks in the mire. 
so closely paralleled in ‘The Miseries.’ And that the hand 
responsible for it, if not Wilkins’s, is apparent elsewhere in the 
play is pretty evident if we compare the very next words: 

What is there in three dice to make a man . . . with the gentleman’s 
palsy in the hand shake out his posterity thieves and beggars, 
with the words used by the Wife in the preceding scene:— 

I see how ruin with a palsy hand 
Begins to shake the ancient seat to dust. (II. 98-9) 

*It may be remarked that the ‘Tragedy’ unlike ‘The Miseries’ seems to 

be founded upon the prose account of the Calverley crime contained in ‘A 


book entitled Two unnatural Murthers,’ published in 1605, the language of 
which it frequently follows very closely. 
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In the light of the evidence here submitted it is, I repeat, 
impossible to avoid the conclusion that ‘A Yorkshire Tragedy’ 
is substantially Wilkins’s work. That it has received some few 
finishing touches from an abler pen is possible. It is now generally 
admitted that Shakespeare was associated with Wilkins in the com- 
position of ‘Pericles’ If in this one speech, and perhaps occa- 
sionally elsewhere, we seem to be conscious of the presence of a 
mightier hand than that of the author of ‘The Miseries of En- 
forced Marriage,’ what more likely than that hand is Shake- 
speare’s,—that it was he who added to Wilkins’s play the few 
magic touches that have dazzled the judgment of so many of its 
critics. 

If, however, ‘The Miseries’ and the ‘Tragedy’ are both by 
Wilkins, there yet remains another question to be considered. 
What relation, if any, did ‘The Miseries’ bear to the ‘Four Plays 
in One’ and what consequently is its relation to the ‘Tragedy.’ 


Now it is first to be observed that the ‘Tragedy’ is plainly 
not complete in itself. The first scene has no connexion whatever 
with the rest of the play. It has nothing to do with Calverley’s 
wife but harks back to the “young mistress” (the Clare Harcop 
of ‘The Miseries’) to whom he had previously been betrothed 
and whom he had forsaken. Is not this in itself sufficient proof 
that the proper construction to be put upon the title “All’s One, 
or one of the Four Plays in One called ‘A Yorkshire Tragedy’ ” 
is that the ‘Tragedy’ was one of four plays all dealing with the 
history of Walter Calverley, the reference to the “ young mistress” 
being a reference to a character appearing in one of the three 
other plays? 


Chronologically, as Fleay has noted, the proper place of this 
first scene is in Act II of ‘The Miseries.’ ‘The Miseries’ could 
not, in its present form, have been one of these four plays. Its 
length alone is sufficient to preclude such a supposition. But 
may it not represent a combination of the three other plays, or 
of parts of them, altered and rewritten to form a homogeneous 
whole, a drama complete in itself? Even as it now stands it 
contains two entirely independent plots, the tragedy of the be- 
trothal, betrayal and death of Scarborow’s (Calverley’s) forsaken 
mistress, and the comedy of Ilford’s unwitting marriage with the 
penniless sister of the man whom he had himself brought to ruin. 
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It is further to be remarked that ‘The Miseries’ was undoubted- 
ly originally designed as a tragedy. The Stationers Register 
entry, indeed, (July 31, 1607) actually describes it as such, and 
its whole tone and spirit are so essentially tragic that the abrupt 
happy ending is utterly ineffective and unconvincing. It looks 
like a hurried alteration due to a prohibition of the representa- 
tion of such painful recent events connected with an influential 
family. When “A Yorkshire Tragedy,” in which the circum- 
stances of the crime are exactly reproduced, is published in the 
following year, it is to be noted that, excepting the Christian 
names of the servants in the irrelevant first scene, no names are 
given to any of the characters. Does not the obviously unpre- 
mediated conclusion of ‘The Miseries’ and the subsequent ap- 
pearance of ‘A Yorkshire Tragedy’ with its nameless dramatis 
personae suggest that in the ‘Tragedy’ we have the original 
tragic ending of ‘The Miseries?’ 


On this supposition I imagine that what happened was as 
follows: 


That performances of the “Four Plays in One” were inhibited 
as being offensive to the susceptibilities of Calverley’s relations. 


That in order to render his work acceptable to the authori- 
ties, Wilkins disguised its reference to Calverley by introducing 
throughout a large admixture of romance, giving fictitious names 
to the personages of the story, discarding the final scenes dealing 
with the circumstances of the crime and converting his tragedy 
into a ‘comedy’ by substituting the brief scene of reconciliation 
with which it now closes, using only such of the material of the 
three short plays formerly introductory of the final tragedy as 
were adaptable to his purpose. 


That subsequently in the following year, the prohibition of 
the representation of the actual facts of the crime having been 
withdrawn, the discarded portion of ‘The Miseries’ was entered 
in the Register and separately published as ‘A Yorkshire Tragedy,’ 
with the names of the characters suppressed. 


It is curious that although Fleay‘ first put forward this sug- 
gestion that the ‘Tragedy’ is really the original conclusion of 
“The Miseries’ as it stood before it was altered into the extant 


* ‘Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama’ Vol. II pp. 206-8. 
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drama of 1607, ‘as it is mow played by the King’s Majesty’s Ser- 
vants,’ the natural corollary that the ‘Tragedy’ is Wilkins’s 
play does not seem to have presented itself to his mind. His 
sole suggestion in this direction is the observation that “it must 
not be forgotten that immediately after this” (the appearance 
of the ‘Tragedy’) “Shakespeare altered Wilkins’s play of Peri- 
cles, possibly in retaliation for his altering the Shakespeare part of the 
Yorkshire play.” But if “A Yorkshire Tragedy” is really the 
original conclusion of ‘The Miseries,’ how should it be Shake- 
peare’s? Surely such a suggestion necessarily implies that Wil- 
kins must have been its author and Shakespeare—if his hand 
appears in it at all—the reviser. 


The external evidence of Shakespeare’s authorship need not 
preclude us from accepting this hypothesis that the play was 
written by Wilkins and only slightly revised by Shakespeare, nor 
need it indeed prevent us from accepting it as Wilkins’s unaided 
work, when it is remembered that the person responsible both for 
the entry in the Stationer’s Register and the publication of the 
play as Shakespeare’s was Thomas Pavier. It was Thomas 
Pavier also who entered in the Register ‘The First Part of Sir 
John Oldcastle’ and subsequently published it as Shakespeare’s 
during the dramatist’s lifetime, whereas Henslowe’s diary affords 
conclusive proof that this was the joint production of Munday, 
Drayton, Wilson and Hathway. 


H. DUGDALE SYKES 
Enfield, Middlesex. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND ITALIAN GEOGRAPHY 


It has been suggested in defence of Shakespeare’s knowledge 
of Italian geography that when Valentine travelled by boat from 
Verona to Milan his water trip was not upon the sea but upon 
the rivers of upper Italy (See note in R. W. Bond’s ed. of Two 
Gentlemen of Verona (1. |. 53, 54), Bobbs-Merrill Co., Publishers). 
However, the route that he might have taken on this river 
trip has not been indicated. The Camden Society’s publica- 
tion of the British Museum copy (believed to be unique) of The 
Pylgrymage of Syr R. Guylforde, Knight, to the Holy Land, A. D. 
1506, enables us to follow Valentine from Verona to Milan by 
a combined river and canal route. 


Sir Richard Guylforde’s chaplain, the writer of this tract, 
gives us a detailed account of their journey from England to 
Venice, where his party together with other pilgrims were to set 
sail for Jaffa. The first part of their journey which led them 
through France by way of Normandy, Paris, and Lyon to the 
boundary of western Italy does not concern us here. Entering 
Italy from Lyon the party continued to travel by horse as far 
as Alessandria, an Italian city about midway between Genoa 
and Milan. There their trip by boat began: 

(p. 5.) Saterdaye to Alexandrya, and there Sonday all daye, . . . (our 
friends) also stuffed us with vitaylle, brede, and wyne in our barge: there we 
lefte our horses and toke the water of Tannar. Mondaye the .xi.daye of Maij 
we toke shyppynge there, and aboute .x. myle thens the sayde Tannar brought 
us into the Poo, by syde Bassynyana, whiche stondeth uppon the Poo. The 
same daye we passyd Pauya, and lay that nyght at Seint Jacobo, a. vyllage. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday they continued their 
trip down the Po, until they had passed Ferrara on Thursday 
night. 

(p. 6.) Frydaye somwhat byfore noone we lefte all the Poo and toke our 
course by a lytell ryver that commeth to the same, called the Fosse, made and 
cutte out by hande, whiche brought us overthawart into another ryver, called Latyze 
fie. the Adige], that commeth from Verone and Trent; and yet within a whyle 
we traversed out of that ryver into an other lytell ryver, whiche brought 
us thawarte agen into Latyze which Latyze broughte us into Chose upon the 
see, called in Latyne Claudium, where we lay all night, .xxv. myle frome Venys. 

Valentine’s course so far as it coincided with Sir Guylforde’s 
river trip reversed the direction of travel. ‘The lytell ryver 
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that commeth to the same (the Po), called the Fosse, made and 
cutte out by hande, which brought us overthawart into another 
ryver, called Latyze [the Adige], that commeth from Verone and 
Trent,” made it possible for Valentine’s “barge” bound from 
Verona for Milan to gain the Po. Once on the Po Valentine 
would have continued westward as far as the Lambro, a trib- 
utary of the Po, upon which the remaining distance, or most of 
the remaining distance to Milan, might have been covered. 

The opinion, one time generally held, that Shakespeare was 
astray in his Italian geography when he sent Valentine by boat 
from Verona to Milan, can no longer be entertained. Shakespeare’s 
knowledge of the practice in sixteenth century Italy of travelling 
considerable distances by inland water routes' was, as we see, 
accurate; and was gained in all probability, not from visiting 
Italy himself, but from the accounts of English travellers, who, 
as in the case of Sir Richard Guylforde, had used the rivers and 
canals of northern Italy as the most convenient means in that 
country of travelling from one city to another. 

M. P. TILLEY 

University of Michigan. 

' It will be noticed that it was by the use of canals, such as the one de- 
scribed here as “‘made and cut out by hande,”’ that trips by boat in upper Italy 
were made possible in the sixteenth century that now by this means could not 
be accomplished. 











CADENCE IN ENLISH PROSE 


In his suggestive pamphlet upon prose rhythm in English,' 
published in 1913, Mr. Albert Clark applied the four cursus 
forms of mediaeval Latin, and their two variants, to English prose. 
His purpose was to show the presence of Latin cadences in English 
prose style. Having successfully demonstrated these, he stopped 
without making any attempt to consider the non-classical cadences. 
In this paper I purpose to make a beginning on the classification 
of these non-classical cadences, and, putting the classical and 
non-classical together, to make a tentative system of cadences in 
English prose rhythm. 


Where are cadences to be found? This is a question which 
can be asked with great propriety, for it has not as yet been 
definitely settled. The most obvious place to find a cadence is 
at the close of a sentence; for there the reader pauses for an instant 
and the voice falls. A short sentence without any pauses in it 
would therefore have only one cadence. But when longer sen- 
tences are considered the fixing of cadences is somewhat more 
difficult. A sentence which is divided into two co-ordinate clauses 
will have two cadences, one at the end of each clause. This pro- 
cess of subdivsion can be carried still further, for the clauses 
may be divided again and again within themselves, if they are 
long enough to require it. Each section of a sentence which ends 
with a pause and therefore a cadence, is called a clausula. The 
following sentence from Bacon will show simplicity in clausulae 
division: 

“Read not to contradict and confute, / nor to believe and take for granted, 

not to talk and find discourse, / but to weigh and consider. /” 

These clausulae, or sentence divisions, are clearly defined and 
the pauses at the points indicated by (/) are obvious. The 
divisions naturally occur at the places of punctuation, which is 
very generally the case in English prose style. Let me give 
another example of comparatively simple and clear clausulae 
division. The following sentences are from Burke’s essay, On 
the Sublime and Beautiful. 


1 Albert C. Clark—Prose Rhythm in English. Oxford: 1913. 
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“To make everything very terrible, / obscurity seems in general to be 
necessary. / When we know the full extent of any danger, / when we can 
accustom our eyes to it, / a great deal of apprehension vanishes. / Every one 
will be sensible of this, / who considers how greatly night adds to our dread, 
in all cases of danger, / and how much notions of ghosts and goblins, / of 
which none can form clear ideas, / affect minds which give credit to the popu- 
lar tales concerning such sorts of beings. /” 

Cadences, however, do not always occur at every point of 
punctuation; they may occur between points of punctuation and 
after a series of short phrases, such as a series of nouns. In this 
last case there would be only one cadence and that at the close 
of the enumeration of nouns. At times even punctuation cannot 
be trusted, particularly in writing of a period earlier than the 
nineteenth century. To place a cadence after every point of 
punctuation in the following quotation from Samuel Johnson’s 
Rasselas, would, indeed, be unreasonable. 

“Ye, who listen, with credulity, to the whispers of fancy, / and pursue, 
with eagerness the phantoms of hope; / who expect, that age will perform the 
promises of youth, / and that the deficiencies of the present day will be sup- 
plied by the morrow; / attend to the history of Rasselas, prince of Abissinia. /” 

This division of sentences into clausulae with cadences at their 
close along lines of punctuation is simple enough; for the reader 
naturally pauses at those places. But at times the reader will 
meet sections of sentences or even whole sentences which have no 
punctuation and which, nevertheless, he cannot pronounce, (by 
reason of their length,) without pausing to renew his breath. 
Such pauses of their own accord produce cadences and must be 
reckoned with in a consideration of the cadences of a passage. 
The moot point is, where shall the reader pause to get his breath. 
This frequently depends upon the way the reader feels the sen- 
tence can be broken without destroying the sense. At times 
there is a more or less natural opportunity to pause after the 
subject and its modifiers have been passed and the reading of 
the verb and its group of modifiers has not yet begun. This 
sentence from Macaulay is an admirable illustration of the point 
in question. 

“That these suspicions were not without foundation / is proved by the 
dying speeches of some penitent robbers of that age, / who appeared to have 
received from the inn-keepers / services much resembling those which Far- 
quhar’s Boniface rendered to Gibbet. /” 

I have placed the end of the first clausula after “foundation” 
because it is the dividing point between the subject and the predi- 
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cate and the easiest place to stop. In the second case I have 
placed the end of the clausula after “inn-keepers” because the 
extreme length of the clause necessitates a break and the weakest 
place in the clause is there. 

The last reason for a cadence is the pausing by the reader 
in the midst of a clause or sentence for rhetorical effect. Con- 
cerning the position of these cadences nothing definite can be 
said; for they depend wholly upon the reader’s interpretation of 
the sentence. The possibility, however, of their presence must 
be noted. 

The next problem which arises after that of determing the 
position, is that of the composition of the cadence itself. In 
constructing the definition of a cadence I have aimed to make 
it follow exactly the characteristics of the cursus as used in Eng- 
lish. A cadence consists of a stress group with two primary 
stresses with or without a varying arrangement of secondary 
stresses and non-stressed syllables. The first syllable of the 
cadence must be one of primary stress and the last syllable of the 
cadence must coincide with the last syllable of the clausula. There 
are no restrictions as to the length of the cadence; but I have 
found none over nine syllables long. The construction of a 
cadence will probably be understood most easily by examples. 


“With his gaily decorated weapons, ‘ Sudermann will fight, / not against 

flesh and blood alone, / but against spiritual adversaries, / such as doubt and 
fear. 
The pause at “weapons” produces a cadence; the stress on “de”’ 
is the second primary stress from the end of the clausula and 
hence is the beginning of the cadence. The cadence covers all 
the syllables from “de” to the end of the clausula. The last 
cadence is almost the simplest one possible; for it has only one 
unstressed syllable in it. The rule is, Find where the clausula 
ends, count back to the second primary stress from the end, and 
you have the kind and extent of the cadence there. 

As the above sentence illustrates, there are a number of dif- 
ferent cadences in English. My purpose has been to collect as 
many of them as I could and arrange them in a table. I began 
with the six forms (1-4) which Mr. Clark has demonstrated are 
present in English prose style. I have left the numbering of 
those six forms as he gave it in order that the so-called classical 
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element might the more easily be recognized. The collection of 
these forms has resulted in the following table: 
Classical forms. (Mr. Clark) 


1 voces testantur -~ -~ servants departed 
1? esse videare -v ve vv canopy of heaven 
2 mea curatiod mv vr ve perfect felicity 
2? missae celebratio me verve summits and declivities 
3  gaudia pervenire -~ vr glorious undertaking 
4  spiritum pertimescere me vv ve bountiful liberality 
Non-classical forms 
5 -- roe-deer 
6 --~ heart trembles 
7 --- over all 
8 --~-~- low estimate 
9 ---L rich with roses 
10 -~~-- heavenly host 
11 -~-~~ fighting images 
12 -~~-~-- monument to man 
13 -~--~~v~ ample cemetery 
14 -~-~~~- infirmities of a man 
6S .. mtiee 6s wo mes wr visible conservatories 
146 -~~~~v~ - proprietaries of these bones 
17 --~~-~ antique literature 
18 -<o wesw we department of literature 
DO wie we vehemently gesticulating 
20 -~~~--~v~- ~~ negation of conceivability 
a well as spirituality 
22 -~ wwe vw diuturnity unto his relicks 
2 aw wore ww wv poetic imaginativeness 


The method of establishing this table of endings has been 
purely exploratory. The aim has been to investigate a number of 
authors, nearly all of the nineteenth century, and to tabulate 
the forms found there. The writings examined cover sections 
from novels, literary essays, works on philosophy, economics, 
history, biography, religion, and science. The more representa- 
tive men of the century, such as are found in Craik’s English Prose, 
were taken as the basis of this investigation. The total number 
of cadences examined was about five thousand. I stopped because 
the last two thousand five hundred cadences which I examined, 
produced no new forms, although the literature was just as much 
varied as that which I had examined before. This does not 
prove that the table is complete; it merely gives it a reasonable 
basis upon which to rest, and shows that any other forms which 
may be found upon further investigation are very uncommon. 
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A few illustrations will probably help in the understanding of 
the use of these endings. The first illustration is the same as 
that used before in this paper from Samuel Johnson. The num- 
ber which follows the cadence is the number of the form on the 
preceding table. 


“Ye, who listen, with credulity, to the whispers of fancy, (1) and pursue, 
with eagerness the phantoms of hope; (10) who expect, that age will perform 
the promises of youth, (12) and that the deficiencies of the present day will 
be supplied by the morrow; (1) attend to the history of Rasselas, prince of 
Abissinia. (2*)” 

Take the opening paragraph of the fifth chapter of Urn Burial, 
that magnificient symphony of rhythm, and note the variety 
of the cadences. 


“Now since these dead bones have already outlasted the living ones of 
Methuselah, (2) and in a yard under ground, and thin walls of clay, (7) out- 
worn all the strong and specious buildings above it; (1) and quietly rested 
under the drums and tramplings of three conquests: (6) what prince can 
promise such diuturnity unto his relicks, (22) or might gladly say, (7) 

Sic ego componi versus in ossa velim? 
Time, which antiquates antiquities, (11) and hath an art to make dust of all 


things, (10) hath yet spared these minor monuments. (11)” 


A few sentences from Macaulay will give additional illustra- 
tion of the method of applying these cadences to the masters of 
English prose. The following is a short selection from the third 
chapter of his History of England. 


“Whatever might be the way in which a journey was performed, (12) the 
travellers, unless they were numerous and well armed, (14) ran considerable 
risk of being stopped and plundered. (9) The mounted highwayman, known 
to our generation only from books, (10) was to be found on every main road. (5) 
The waste tracts which lay on the great routes near London (9) were especially 


haunted by plunderers of this class. (14)” 


Thus we have twenty-five cadences which are found in modern 
literature. The question still remains as to which of them are 
more rhythmical and which are less. Concerning this we have a 
little to offer now but must wait for further investigations for 
more definite conclusions. On the basis of usage alone certain 
of these cadences seem to be of little importance. The following 
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table gives the list of the cadences with the percentage of usage 
in about five thousand occurences. 


No. Form Percentage 

7 -- .1724 

9 ---L- 116 

10 -~~-- .109 

5 -- )2 1085 rT: 
1 -~~-7 ' .0973 an 
6 --~ .064 

1? -~-~-~ .0559 
eee 3b .059T 
11 -~-~~ 0513 

2 --~--~~ 0443 

3 -~ rrr -~ .0265 

2 -~~~-~vr .0239 

8 --~~- .0206 

144 --~~~~- .0127 

4 -- +r r-~ nr 0111 

22 -~~~-~v~ -~ .00526 

18 -~~--~~-~ .0046 

13 ---~~--~ .0037 

i§ -~-~~--~~--~ .0035 

17 ---~~-v~ .00329 

146 -~-~~- .00307 

19 -~-~~~--~-~--~ .000109 

21 --~-~~-~- .00006 

20 -~-~~--~-~-~-~ .00002 

23 --~~--~~~~ .00002 


This table gives only the relative importance of the cadence; 
for it is not based upon a sufficient number of cadences to make 
itabsolute. In some respects, however, it is absolute. Noamount 
of future investigation is likely to bring the last few cadences 
up to the head of the list. The forms which are at the top of the 
table reached those positions soon after the tabulating of the forms 
commenced and they have not changed. This of course does not 
prove that the first cadences are more rhythmical and the others 
less so. The internal content of the cadences, especially in regard 
to their meaning, and their relation to the prevailing and pre- 
ceding rhythm of the clausula in which they are situated, have 
a great effect upon their rhythm value. This cannot be deter- 
mined by any detached study of the cadences themselves. I might 
say, however, that if the prevailing rhythm of English style, 
according to Saintsbury, seems to be trochaic, the best cadences 
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theoretically ought to be those which naturally complete a tro- 
chaic clausula. But as to which these are I am not prepared to 
say at this time. 

For the present, then, we have been forced to be satisfied with 
an attempt to gather together all the cadences, and find out their 
relative relation, numerically, to each other. The determina- 
tions as to which of them are more rhythmical must come later 
when we have developed more certain methods of measuring the 
rhythm of a cadence. 

FINLEY M. K. Foster. 
Delaware College 
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REVIEWS AND NOTES 


THE SOUNDS AND HISTORY OF THE GERMAN LAN- 
GUAGE. By E. Prokosch, Professor of Germanic Lan- 
guages in the University of Texas. New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1916. v+212. 


The title is, perhaps, a little more comprehensive than the 
book. Should not a history of the German language include 
the development of syntactical, as well as phonological and mor- 
phological forms? But this was not in the plan of the author. 

Of the two parts of the book, “Part, I, German Phonetics,” 
is, in my judgment, by far the more deserving of appreciation and 
praise. It shows the author as possessed of thorough training, 
a delicate ear, keen appreciation of the characteristic weaknesses 
and needs of American students and, on the whole, good peda- 
gogic sense. I would recommend it heartily to the teachers of 
German in this country for careful study. 

I am less well pleased with the second, and larger part, the 
“History of the German Language.”’ 

The author of this book is known through a number of articles 
in learned journals as a scholar of breadth and daring. If this 
were the proper place and occasion, I should be glad to pay him 
my compliments on these qualities. Independence, and even 
daring, is to be admired in an article or a book written for the 
expert: it stimulates and furnishes food for thought even if it 
only calls forth our opposition; and Prokosch, in his articles, 
does in no feeble way support his views, and theories. 


But these qualities and inclinations, professedly curbed, are, 
in my judgment, still far too little curbed, in an “Introduction 
to the Phonetics and History of the German Language that is 
simple enough to be intelligible to students without linguistic 
erudition,”” and here they lay our author open to criticism. 


An introduction to a subject in which, for some time, the 
student has to make all further progress under the guidance of 
scholars holding different views, should hardly promulgate ideas 
by no means universally accepted, least of all promulgate them 
with a definiteness and assurance that leave little room for doubt 
in the mind of the beginner. In itself, I think, there is no more 
wholesome mental attitude for any prospective scientist, surely 
none for a prospective philologist, than that of doubt and inquiry, 
and the average undergraduate is all too much inclined to take 
printed statements on faith. 
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The tendency to present “heterodox”’ or revolutionary views, 
and to present them with too great finality, are, in my judgment, 
the outstanding failings of a book which, on every page, gives 
proof of its author’s learning and thoroughness. Perhaps also 
in the matter of organizing the material with a view to greater 
perspicuity and clearness a second edition might make some 
improvement possible. It would lead beyond the scope of this 
review, and would probably serve but little purpose to enumerate 
any larger number of instances in which I should consider greater 
modesty of statement in place. One of them is the assumption 
that the home of the Indo-Europeans was along the Baltic coast, 
perhaps in the present Prussian province of Brandenburg. There 
is probably as much ground for placing it there, as in any other 
place, but it is still but a theory, on which I should hardly venture 
to base the whole development of the two sound shifts. With 
it goes an assurance as to the relative time of the various migra- 
tions for which the reader should be glad to have some historical 
proof adduced. I think it is still better to say. with Behaghel, 
that of the attempts at explaining the processes of these shifts, 
the second as well as the first, so far none have led to a satisfactory 
result. The author himself half apologizes, half exults, over this 
phase of his book, with a wholly justifiable exultation of the 
discoverer. For in his introduction he expressly states that he 
has felt himself compelled to deviate from commonly accepted 
philological dogma and “to follow a more independent course in 
characterizing the German tongue as a direct and nearly unbroken 
development of the Indo-European parent language, evolved 
by the continuous action of a homogeneous set of phonetic and 
psychological tendencies.” “Leaving aside the scientific aspect 
of my theory—he continues—this system, through its consistent 
linking of phonetics and historical grammar, cannot fail to make 
the study of both more useful to the student than an independent 
treatment of these branches of linguistic science could be.”’ But 
it seems to me a “theory” should first be scientifically so well 
established that it finds all but universal acceptance before an 
integral part of an Introduction to the subject is confidently 
based on it. I should perhaps find less fault with this, if I were 
not of the opinion that too many philologists operate on principles 
not sufficiently warranted. In particular the assumption that 
all or most sound changes can be explained from so-called phonetic 
tendencies seems to me precarious. We have no means of knowing 
“phonetic tendencies” except as we arrive at them from suc- 
cessive stages of a given dialect. Where we have access to the 
outward history of a dialect, and can know, in particular, that it 
has not been exposed to outward disturbing influences, perhaps, 
but only perhaps, it is safe to postulate given phonetic tendencies, 
as it certainly is, under similar circumstances, to state syntactic 
leanings. But in case of languages whose outward history is 
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wholly inaccessible, there must be little assurance in assigning 
causes for any given change, except in rare instances. Thus all 
philologists are tolerably agreed as to the underlying cause of 
Quantitative Gradation. Similar certainty of our author as to 
the processes involved in the changes known as Verner’s Law, is 
unwarranted.! When we are so wholly at a loss to account for 
divergencies in more modern dialects, how can we have much 
assurance when dealing with ages so far remote? What, for 
example, explains the presence of nasalization in the English of 
the Middle West of the U. S.? And, after all, what have we 
explained when we speak of a phonetic tendency? What is it? 
An inborn inclination in a given set of people to speak one way 
rather than another? There is no psychological consideration 
calling for progress in a given direction, is there? Why not 
rather say, in most cases, changes of such and such a nature took 
place: what occasioned them, we do not know: ignoramus et 
ignorabimus, with Du Bois-Reymond. When no positive knowl- 
edge is possible, does it not seem strange, e.g., that “the Ger- 
manic phonetic tendencies happen to be diametrically opposite 
to both the Celtic and the Slavic tendencies, the former going 
in the direction of strengthened, both of the latter in the direction 
of weakened articulation,””» when we remember that the Celtic 
and Slavic languages as well as the Germanic are Indo-European? 
Why should, of all the emigrating Indo-European peoples, the 
Germanic be the only ones to preserve the old phonetic tenden- 
cies, and why should these tendencies, among them only, “lead 
to a remarkably uniform development along definite lines’’? 
Did not the portion of the Germanic people among whom this 
development was the more complete, i.e., the High German por- 
tion, also emigrate from the old home and come in contact with 
Celtic tribes? And how do we know just what were the phonetic 
tendencies of the Indo-Europeans, before they had separated into 
widely different tribes; how do we know that they were just the 
ones continued among the Germanic branch? What is there, in 
the other Indo-European languages, to confirm the Germanic 
tendency as essentially Pre-Indo-European? Here at least, 
out of the mouth of two or three witnesses the truth must be 
established. 


Also in the treatment of Gradation the author shows more than 
customary assurance. For psychological reasons, we are told, 
but not what psychological reasons,’ front vowels are generally 
pronounced with a greater tension of the vocal chords than the 
back vowels. And then: “In general, we can say that the vowel 


1 Incidentally, I have been unable to find any corroboration of the state- 
ment on page 114, that this law was first discovered by Sievers. 

* Similarly also the change from I.E. to Germanic stress is ascribed to 
psychological causes. 
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e (at least in the roots of words) still stands out rather clearly 
as denoting a stronger present interest of the speaker (being used 
especially in the present tense of verbs) while o indicates com- 
parative indifference and is, therefore, pre-eminently used in 
verbal nouns.” (p. 106) Aside from the fact that time contrasts 
grew out of the distinctions between Aspects (or Modality, p. 
154) it does not seem apparent why a present tense and a verb 
should necessarily involve a greater present interest than a past 
tense or a verbal noun. Why not rather say, again, and still 
be in good company, the cause of Qualitative Gradation we do 
not know. 

Again, in the explanation of Mutation it is stated all too 
positively, (in spite of the author’s article in the I. F., xxx) that 
“the general phonetic tendencies of the Germanic languages do 
not admit of any change of consonants under the influence of 
either following or preceding vowels,” although it is refreshing 
to learn here, as in a few other instances, that the cause of muta- 
tion is not definitely known. 


If I have in these, as in a goodly number of other places, covered 
the margins of my copy with question marks, it is indicative, not 
of a lack of interest on my part, nor of a lack of suggestiveness 
on the part of the author, but rather of the contrary. BUT— 
who is going to put in the question marks for the reader to whom 
this book is professedly addressed? 

TosiAs DIEKHOFF. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., April, 1917. 





GOTTFRIED KELLER AS A DEMOCRATIC IDEALIST. 
By Edward Franklin Hauch, Ph.D. N. Y., Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 1916. (Diss.) 


Gottfried Keller’s life (1819-1890) spans eight decades of the 
19th century, a period which witnessed more political ferment and 
upheaval than perhaps any similar period in recorded history. 
For this reason alone it would have been of interest to examine the 
political views of any broad-minded man of letters who saw these 
things in the making. But Keller’s peculiar situation enhances 
this intrinsic interest not a little: a citizen of a small but ardently 
independent and democratic state, he could view with some aloof- 
ness the changing scenes on the stage of Europe, yet apply to his 
judgment of them the democratic ideas and ideals which his own 
land took for its own. And more than this, although a Swiss 
by birth and conviction, he was enrolled in that greater Germany 
of the mind and the spirit that testifies so eloquently to the power 
and influence of German thought in 19th century Europe. Hence 
the ties which kept him in close touch not only with the particu- 
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larly interesting trends of German political theory, but also with 
the development of philosophic thought, nowhere more vital 
than in Germany. On all these counts, we should welcome such 
a study as that of Dr. Hauch, whose “main purpose is to show 
more clearly the development of Keller’s democratic thinking, 
and to define and outline his own peculiar type of democratic 
idealism in its various aspects, as reflected and revealed in his 
life and especially in his writings . . . what appears to me to be 
of chief significance in his contribution to nineteenth century 
literature and thought is his uncompromisingly democratic atti- 
tude of mind in all things, coupled with an indestructible idealism 
in his outlook upon life. On the one hand he had a clear and 
catholic vision for things as they are; on the other, he had the 
power of extracting from the crude facts of life their poetic and 
vital significance. This phase of Keller’s thought as revealed 
in his writings, has not been worked out with any degree of com- 
pleteness heretofore. In so far as the present work does this, it 
can claim to be an original contribution to the literature of literary 
research.”’ (pp. 4-5). 

In many respects Dr. Hauch’s work shows admirable quali- 
ties. The general plan is well conceived. An introduction 
defines the democratic tendencies in nineteenth century German 
literature, outlines briefly Keller’s relation to these, and sketches 
his life. Four chapters then take up Keller’s 1) early works and 
political thought, 2) romanticism, realism, and religion, 3) edu- 
cational ideals, 4) artistic ideals. A brief conclusion brings the 
study to a close, followed by a good (uncritical) bibliography, a 
list of four translation sources, and a four-column index which 
would be more serviceable if it included subjects as well as names. 
Contemporary history and criticism are well applied, and the 
general mechanics of such a study are all in place. Furthermore, 
Dr. Hauch displays a commendable insight into the essence of 
Keller’s thought, and the book contains a substantial number of 
excellent observations, rightly seized and felicitously expressed. 

Nevertheless, I must confess that close study of these pages 
left me with a decided feeling of disappointment: so promising a 
beginning should have been crowned by a more satisfying work. 

In the first place, the study begins with a certain vagueness 
of aim which is never wholly cleared up. Both “democracy” 
and “idealism” have not merely the inherent indefiniteness which 
attaches to all abstract concepts: both of them are also much- 
abused catch-words, which have been bandied about by writers 
of the most diverse cast of thought. It would then have been a 
welcome guide to the reader if the author had set out by indicating 
the sense in which he wishes us to understand these terms. As a 
matter of fact, he almost everywhere contents himself with the 
mere statement that Keller’s principles are democratic and ideal- 
istic. 
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Occasionally, to be sure, he does say something about democ- 
racy, although seldom in a place where the casual reader would 
look for it—and the index does not help; but in such cases 
he does not always seem wholly orthodox on the subject, or else 
he misleads by ineptness of expression. Thus in the passage just 
quoted, the words “he had the power of extracting . . .” evidently 
refer to Keller’s “indestructible idealism’’; are we then to assume 
that his “clear and catholic vision for things as they are” exempli- 
fies his democracy? Still more questionable (since the former 
passage is open to a reasonable interpretation) is the following: 
“This is democracy of the most radical kind applied to the problems 
of the inner life: in the last analysis, each must be his own priest 
and his own judge.” (p. 53) If this be indeed democracy, my 
schooling has been in vain. Once, however, to do him justice, 
Dr. Hauch does tell us at least what Keller’s democratic ideal was, 
in a passage tucked away near the end of Chapter II. “To this 
travesty of democratic thinking, Keller would oppose his own ideal 
a guarantee to all of the opportunity to work out their own indivi- 
dual destiny in private well-being and in harmony with the interests 
of the community at large . . . opportunity for everyone, 
privilege and abuse of power for no one.” (p. 38) 

This admirably clear and judicious statement indicates that 
Dr. Hauch was equally capable of defining “idealism,” had he 
so chosen. But he has not done so, unless various allusions to 
optimism and the sketching of Keller’s “Ideals,’’ religious, edu- 
cational, and artistic, are supposed to cover the ground. But 
to my thinking, idealism and optimism are by no means identical, 
and if the possession of “ideals’”’ constitutes an idealist, then 
every thinking man is one. The failure to grapple with the prob 
lem of idealism is the more regrettable that Dr. Hauch devotes 
much space to an exposition of Keller’s realism. Now, philoso- 
phically speaking, these things cannot very well co-exist in one 
mind. Yet there is no contradiction in Gottfried Keller, for 
it is not philosophical, but literary realism with which we have 
to do— a very different bird; and the “idealism” that bulks so 
large here is neither strictly philosophical nor strictly literary, 
I should say, but something between the two, an idealism of 
life. Yet Dr. Hauch lets us make these discoveries for ourselves, 
and indeed his own theory apears to be not beyond cavil. Listen 
to his remarks on realism (p. 59): “ Mere verisimilitude, however, 
is not necessarily all there is to realism. There are certain inci- 
dents and characters in the works of Keller which at first sight 
look like the inventions of fancy, but which are found to have a 
solid foundation in actual fact.”” Does Dr. Hauch really think 
that a writer who takes his characters from actual life is eo ipso 
a “realist’’? 

A similar vagueness of thought permeates the entire treatise 
and vitiates much that might otherwise be excellent. Thus, 
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Dr. Hauch finds considerable traces of Romanticism in Keller’s 
work, but this he could hardly incorporate under his title; so he 
is at pains to explain to us (p. 1) that the Romanticists’ overthrow 
of the canons of style and technic was an outcropping of democratic 
tendencies—a questionable theory, to say the least. But when 
he takes up Keller’s Romanticism, he finds no formlessness to 
record, merely willingness to use typically Romantic subjects. 
Now such subjects, he has already pointed out, evince an attitude 
“of aristocratic aloofness from the world of everyday affairs” (p. 1) 
Again, he tells us that propagandism is one of the three main 
tendencies of the 19th century represented in Keller’s writings, 
and his characterization of it is as follows (p. 2): “What Max 
Koch says of Heine is undoubtedly true, more or less, of much 
of the propaganda carried on by these writers (of Young Germany): 
‘Not the truth, only the effect, is what counts; not to convince 
is the object, but to cast off with irresistible riducule every con- 
viction as disturbing and burdensome.’ ’’ Must not every reader 
of these words expect to find Keller aiming not at truth but at 
effects, not trying to convince but to ridicule? Yet nothing 
could be less characteristic of Keller, whom we presently see, a 
man of radical convictions and of ardent political sympathies, 
merely giving vigorous expression to the faith that is in him. 


Not merely does Dr. Hauch fail to be consistent. as in these 
examples: he fails to keep his main purpose in view. Thus 
Chapters III and IV, excellent as is much of their matter, are 
almost wholly detached from the rest of the treatise, so that 
as they stand, the title could not be legitimately more than e.g. 
“The Ideals of Gottfried Keller.’’ For while the author dis- 
cusses at length and ably Keller’s educational and artistic ideals, 
he persistently neglects to relate them either to his democracy 
or his idealism. The result is a total lack of organization in 
the second half of the book. Similarly, the extended analysis 
of Green Henry (pp. 59 ff.) is left without bearing on the subject 
in hand. Yet all these matters might easily have been made to 
illuminate the author’s thesis, and so not merely lose nothing 
of their present importance, but actually gain for themselves a 
deeper significance in the process. 


Finally, to have done with this matter of vagueness, the very 
brief conclusion is the most unsatisfactory passage in the book. 
It neither sums up nor clarifies: it merely rambles along the path 
Dr. Hauch has elected to follow, until it suddenly stops short 
with a bump, like a switch-engine striking a stray freight-car. 
I quote the final paragraph verbatim: “In his choice of material 
Keller is, in the main, a realist. He is furthermore a realist in 
the convincing consistency with which he proceeds to develop 
the problem before him. The solution grows naturally out of the 
material presented. In all his works he reveals a conception of 
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life in which are combined and blended a sobered and enlightened 
democracy with sane and sound idealism.” 

Dr. Hauch is to be commended for his practice of giving liberal 
quotations from Keller in English translation: when such exam- 
ples are not translated, any hope of reaching the general public 
is frustrated at the outset—at least for German theses! As to 
the translations, he says, very modestly: “‘my main purpose has 
been to convey the content as accurately as possible.” For the 
most part this aim has been realized, and though the reader may 
regret the sacrifice of the feminine endings, every translator 
knows how greatly his task is increased by the effort to retain them. 
Only in two places I find Dr. Hauch not quite achieving his pur- 
pose. On p. 49 he translates as follows: 

If e’en on earth the Poet is endow’d 
With prescience thai ’tis not the soul that dies, 
If at his touch from out the earthly shroud 
He causes all things radiantly to rise, 
What Keller wrote is this: 
Wenn ein Poet ein Stiick vom ew’gen Leben 
Im Herzen trigt schon hier als Morgengabe, 
Wenn in Verklarung alle Dinge schweben, 
Die er beriihrt mit seinem Zauberstabe, 
Again (p. 15) for Keller’s line 
Der schlanke, der blanke, der schwere Kuirassier! 
Dr. Hauch writes 
The long, the strong, the glittering cuirassier! 
He might have preserved both metre and sense by rendering 


In splendor, the slender, the heavy cuirassier! 


And will English readers generally understand the phrase (p. 29): 
“‘do not let us quarrel about Caesar’s beard’’? 

I have noted a few misprints: idiosyncracies (p. 6), misbrauch- 
ten (p. 10), Hoffman (pp. 11, 42, and index), Vegeance (p. 23) 
imformation (p. 73). On p. 73 stanze (the stanze of the Vatican) 
should be italicized. On p. 59, there is a use of inner which is 
growing annoyingly frequent in critical works that lean heavily 
on German sources: “‘a record of inner and outer experiences. ”’ 

BAYARD Quincy MorGAN. 

University of Wisconsin 





ANNA OWENA HOVERS; a poetess of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, by Adah Blanche Roe. Bryn Mawr College Mono- 
graphs. Monograph series, Vol. XIX. Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
sylvania, 1915. (8 vo. pp. 131). 

In her dissertation Miss Roe has made it her task to rescue 


from oblivion the name of a woman who lived at a time when 
“after an almost complete silence of five hundred years, since 
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the time of the pious Ava, women began again to play an impor- 
tant part in the creation of German literature.’’ In our present 
day and generation when women are so eager to emphasize their 
contribution to the world’s civilisation and to prove that this is 
after all not a man’s world, we can readily understand and appre- 
ciate Miss Roe’s efforts in endeavoring to unearth the name of 
this “poetess.”” But the reviewer doubts whether Miss Roe’s 
selection of Anna Owena Hoyers (1584-1655) as a woman who 
has contributed to the creation of German literature in the seven- 
teenth century was a happy one. He even doubts whether 
German literature would be much poorer if Miss Roe does not 
keep her promise to present us with a new edition of the works 
of Anna Owena Hoyers as complement and illustration of her 
thesis. The reviewer would indeed be the last man to refuse to 
give Frau Hoyers her due. She was a strong, earnest, deeply 
religious personality, who showed “a fearless obstinacy, against 
which state and church alike were powerless.” The literary 
value of her verses—and with one exception she wrote nothing 
but verses—is, however, negligible. Of lyrical feeling, as Miss 
Roe herself admits, she has given little sign. In fact she has writ- 
ten no love lyrics of any kind. Her style is not in any way literary. 
She was not in the least affected by the literary movements of 
the time. The note pervading all her writings is essentially didac- 
tic, and the only source for her work, apart from the conditions 
around her, is the Bible, the phraseology of which is the most 
characteristic element of her style. 

As a contribution to German mystical literature her writings 
are of little value. Miss Roe is indeed right in defending Anna 
Owena Hoyers against the accusation of being a sectary, a mystic. 
It is true that she was a great admirer of David Joris, and that 
her writings show his influence as well as that of Schwenckfeld, 
Valentin Weigel, the Rosicrucians, Anabaptists, and other mys- 
tical sects whose part she took against the Lutheran church, but 
her sympathy with them was due not to the philosophical, but 
to the practical aspects of their doctrines. The theological, 
doctrinal side of the mystic cult did not appeal to her at all. We 
find in her writings no ecstasy nor excessive feeling of any kind. 
“The lofty, mysterious, solemn grandeur of the mystical teach- 
ing of the union of the Infinite with the finite, of the indwelling 
of God in mortal man passed her by,” her biographer admits. 
Miss Roe goes even as far as to say that Anna Owena Hoyers was 
“quite without the power to conceive or express a great thought.” 
The most pronouncedly pietistic tendencies in her writings are 
the renunciation of all worldly ambition and the complete efface- 
ment of self, but she understood and utilised these lofty ideas in 
an intensely practical manner. 

Her writings are of no greater interest to the historian of 
church dogma. Her opposition to the Lutheran church was not 
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the result of a great conflict of soul over questions of creed, as 
one would naturally expect. Her motive power, as Miss Roe 
well points out, was merely a true piety of soul, which prompted 
her to attack the depravities of the church and its ministers. 
But she remained in the established church and urged others to 
attend services regularly. She remains in fact within her womanly 
sphere, confining her interest to her home, her children, and the 
church. With perhaps one exception—the poem in which she 
attacks the English rebels in 1649—her writings reveal no interest 
in the political affairs of her time. 

In one respect, however, her works are of value. They por- 
tray the depraved life of the Lutheran clergy in the seventeenth 
century. Her dramatic dialog “De Denische Derp-Pape” 
(written in Low German), which as far as form and subject matter 
are concerned, is perhaps her best work, deals with this subject, 
and is a very bitter satyre against the clergy of her time. One 
who is studying the subject of the moers of the clergy of the seven- 
teenth century will find good material in the works of Anna 
Owena Hoyers. 

Whatever the contribution of this verse-writer to German lit- 
erature may be, Miss Roe’s monograph is at any rate a sympa- 
thetic and interesting account of the life and works of an inter- 
esting woman of the seventeenth century. 

MAXIMILIAN J. RuDWIN. 
University of Illinois. 





THE SEMANTIC DEVELOPMENT OF WORDS FOR 
“WALK, RUN” IN THE GERMANIC LANGUAGES. 
By Roscoe Myrl Ihrig. (Linguistic Studies in Germanic, 
No. IV,) edited by Francis A. Wood, Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1916. x + 168 pp. 


A STUDY OF VERBS COMPOUNDED WITH AUS, EIN, 
ETC. AS CONTRASTED WITH THOSE COMPOUNDED 
WITH HERAUS, HINAUS, HEREIN, HINEIN, ETC. 
By Charles Reining. (Leland Stanford Junior University 
Publications). Stanford University, 1916. 142 pp. 


There has been of late a tendency in some quarters to point 
with overemphasized petulance to the circumstance that the 
study of semantic functions has resolved itself mainly into a 
large-scaled exploitation of available historical and etymological 
dictionaries. The professional semanticist is visualized in his 
work-shop, as sitting by the side of his rotary book-rack and 
feverishly fingering the leaves of a host of lexical tomes, standard 
and dialect, old, middle, and new. Such a view could with ease 
find support in the evidence furnished by the dissertations of 
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Dr. Reining and of Dr. Ihrig. The former declares (p. 16), “The 
material upon which this investigation is based has been largely 
drawn from dictionaties,” and cites Adelung, Campe, Grimm, 
Graff, Lexer, Paul and Sanders. Dr. Ihrig admits (Preface) 
“The sources of the words are listed in the Bibliography,” and 
lists therein all the approved paraphernalia of Germanic lexic- 
ography.” 

It is worth our while to set at rest all such ‘conscientious’ 
objections by at least indicating their utter superficiality in the 
light of the gradual development of Semasiology. The principle 
that the history of word-meanings mirrors forth the history of 
civilizations, and that psychology and Kulturgeschichte must 
base their findings to a significant extent upon semantics, is a 
comparatively new point of view in linguistics,—at least on the 
side of practical application. With the attention of the last 
quarter of a century directed largely upon the problems of phon- 
ology and of morphology, semasiology, as Riesig called the 
science, existed solely as a foster-child of Grammar. When 
we recollect that such eminent philologists as Schleicher and his 
disciple, Johannes Schmidt, were once the avowed enemies of 
etymology, as such, we come nearer to the point of view of recog- 
nizing that the ground for the science of meanings is just now being 
prepared—Raoul de la Grasserie could write a decade ago, “La 
Sémantique est une des parties les moins connues de la linguisti- 
que’’—and that the major part of the work must consist in what 
would appear to be arid catalogization but which, in reality, 
is the upbuilding of the treasure-house of minute information 
from which the synoptic semanticist of the future can draw his 
generalizations along broader and more generous outlines than 
his meticulous predecessors. 

This much understood, we turn to the detailed consideration 
of the present works. Dr. Reining’s is a study of five separable 
prefixes “‘aus,” “ein,” “ab,” “auf,” and “an.” The pur- 
pose is to ascertain the difference between the verbs compounded 
with the simple forms of these adverbial particles and the identicai 
verbs combined with the forms augmented by demonstrative *hi, 
“heraus,” “hinaus,” etc. The investigation was born of Paul’s 
complaint (Ueber die Aufgaben der wissenschaftlichen Lexicographie, 
of which, however, no date or page of citation is given) as to the 
lack of data on the verbs compounded with the particles in ques- 
tion. Dr. Reining has acquitted himself of his task in a praise- 
worthy manner, and his summary of clear-cut conclusions at the 
end of each of the five chapters illuminates the spread of the double 
prefixes from a number of interesting viewpoints. 

In the older Germanic languages the required idea was ex- 
pressed by the simple particle, originally an adverb of direction. 
Old High German itself has very few double forms; in fact, from 
the 8th to the end of the 15th centuries, verbs compounded with 
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the lengthened prefix are isolated neologisms. In Luther, however, 
we find the form completely naturalized, and since his time the 
double prefix has steadily gained ground at the expense of the 
simple vocable. Today, the latter has no power of combination, 
for the process of functional deterioration, brought about by the 
competition of the double form, has been completed. The author 
has found that one of the chief factors operating toward such a 
weakening of the particles was the specializing semantic change 
which they underwent in the Middle High German classical period. 
The emphasis was shifted from a general to a special activity 
denoted by the verb. 


A concrete example will illustrate his methods: “‘Auf” was 
originally an adverb, denoting “direction upward,” Oéfried, V, 
1,19. “thes krices horn thar obana, thaz zeigét a@f in himila”’; 
under the influence of the acquired prepositional function, the 
adverb developed a secondary meaning, “upon,” Exodus, 12th 
C. “die sazzeten Hf in houbet die helme.”” Two opposing streams of 
specialization originate from these now distinct sources. The 
resulting semantic changes, started in the M.H.G. period, may be 
exemplified in the following early instances, Titurel, 128, 1, “an 
prise @#f muoz stigen and Nibelungen. 1745, 3, “ir helde, ir sult 
mir s’&f geben (die Waffen). In this competition the old force 
of the adverb becomes lost and the originally demonstrative “hin”’ 
and “‘her”’ are added to restore the erst-while function of “‘auf.”’ 
(Material of Chapter IV.)—In general, the author supplements 
the material drawn from the dictionaries, wherever the latter 
prove inadequate, gives, at every semantic stage under discus- 
sion, quotations in chronological order, from Otfrid and Tatian 
onward as far as Rosegger and Wilbrandt, and succeeds in pre- 
senting the pleasing series of pictures of which his material is 
eminently capable. 


Dr. Ihrig has not only to cope with a dissimilar material but 
also to arrange the latter in accordance with a totally different 
point of view. The task which he set himself was the collection 
of primary meanings contributory to the concept of “walking”’ 
and “‘running.’’ It is not—to define its scope by elimination— 
an etymological search for cognate roots. The author does not, 
for instance, take the Germanic root weg- and connect it with 
Latin vehere, Greek 5xos, Sanskrit véhati, in order to disclose the 
Indo-Germanic *wegh-. Nor does he place the word in a family 
of kindred words, bewegen, Wagen, Wage, wagen, Gewicht, etc., 
as Liebich has done in his genetic compilation of word-groups 
on the basis of Heyne’s Wérterbuch, 1899 and Bergmann on the 
basis of Weigand’s, 1912. It is, furthermore, not a contribution 
to historical lexicography, since there is no tracing, in the chrono- 
logical succession of their development, of the series of connota- 
tions which have become attached to given forms and words. It 
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is, on the contrary, the tracing of a given meaning to its available 
forms, a comparison of the different ways of expressing the same 
idea. 


A humble example occurs to us, the concept of Potato. Off- 
hand, and there may be more, five expressions present themselves 
for the idea in German, Patate, Kartoffel, Erdapfel, Bodebirn 
and Grumbirn. Dr. Thrig’s work would consist in taking each of 
these terms and in grouping them off with their etymological cog- 
nates into five divisions under the head of Potato. Any older 
meaning that any given word may have had is, consequently, 
disregarded. Accordingly, in his dissertation Germanic words, 
related in meanings that adumbrate the ultimate semantic stage 
of “walking and running,” —‘‘sememe”’ is the ugly term for it, 
corresponding to “‘morpheme’’—are grouped together in their 
varied dialectal forms under such captions as “Swing, Sway, 
Rock,” “Mix up, Confuse, Jumble,’ “Slide, Glide,” “Pull, 
Haul,” etc. It will be easily seen that whilst this is not a work 
occupied with the tracing of successive stages of meanings but 
rather given to the detailed elaboration of a gigantic snapshot 
of semantic conditions, the task is none the less an arduous one. 
Sixty-nine primary meanings are listed in the description of the 
attitude and manner of the walker and even the accompanying 
gestures are brought under the author’s scrutiny,—in all the 
branches of the Germanic family. It is a very industrious work and 
commands our admiration not only fot its own sake but also for 
the imposing testimony it adduces for the basic similarity of 
word-coining and nomenclature in the varied branches and periods 
of the Germanic languages. 

There are only a few general remarks, and even these we admit 
to be captions, which we wish to make on Dr. Thrig’s scholarly 
monograph. The first one concerns the title of the book, and thus 
may be applied to other works of similar nature as well. Within 
the limits established for himself Dr. Ihrig has, we grant, collected 
all the discoverable material; but, whereas the meanings thus 
placed in juxtaposition necessarily result in a picture of semantic 
relations, the absence of critical citations and of any discussion 
of the semantic stages involved, would tend against its being 
named a picture of semantic development. Such a work might 
rather be termed an essay at Comparative Semantics,—a study 
in the partial coalescence of meanings, a chart of the intersecting 
circles of connotations. 


Again, it would have undoubtedly been more advisable from 
the variable viewpoint of synonymics, and more charitable to 
the paucilingual reader of the material, if the author had paused 
here and there to translate the definitions which he has adduced 
from the sources. Might we suggest for future investigations of 
this kind a consistent English basis, instead of such diversified 
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equivalents, as appear on p. 85, “ME. stumren, stumlen, stumblen 
stumble, NE. stumble slip or trip in moving the feet, EFris. stum- 
meln schwach, schwankend hin und her schwanken und stossen, 
stossend und stockend gehen, stolpern, Dan. dial. stumle stéde med 
fgdderne, ON. stumra stolpern, Lith. stumin stosse, schiebe (Wood, 
Hesp. Ergins. 1. 60).” 


The works of Drs. Ihrig and Reining form a clear, substantial 
and welcome addition to our rapidly increasing stock of semantic 
studies. The province of the semanticist is practically unlimited. 
Not only as to the material but to the manner of treatment as 
well. Family life, home, clothing, alimentation, religion, war, 
state institutions, the varied realms of Nature, trade, arts, sciences, 
education, may all be drawn upon for all periods and all races, 
with such different points of view as the rise and specialization, 
disappearance and recrudescence of meanings; transition from 
the sensuous to the abstract; their importance from the cultural 
side; the individual semantic coinage of authors and purists, etc. 
One aspect of semasiology, especially, should be a profitable and 
interesting field for investigation,—the loan-translation, in the 
realm of which F. Mauthner has been doing pioneer service. 
Approximately one fourth of the German vocabulary rests on 
such translations as versichern=assekurieren, Vollmacht= pleni- 
potentia, Stelldichein=rendez-vous, empfindsam=sentimental, 
Zwieback= biscuit. This phenomenon has long ago been recog- 
nized in the idiom of the church, school, state and jurisprudence, 
and has been thoroly exploited. Such imitative translations, 
however, in the field of the older Germanic dialects, both among 
themselves and in relation to the other Indo-Germanic languages, 
still await the detailed as well as comprehensive treatment due 
to them at the hands of some skilled semanticist. There seems to 
be ample ground for belief that important results for the degree of 
relationship between the various Indo-Germanic languages might 
be brought forth by the intensive application of the science of 
semantic inter-loans,—and the width, breadth and depth of these 
relationships is still uncertain enough to warrant an experimen- 
tation with the new criterion. 

ALEXANDER GREEN. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 





WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, HIS LIFE, WORKS, AND 
INFLUENCE. By George McLean Harper. In two vol- 
umes. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

These two volumes represent a labor of love, and the. industry 
of years, bestowed upon Wordsworth by Professor George McLean 

Harper, of Princeton University, whose name henceforth will 
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be inseparably linked with the object of his devotion. They 
contain significant revelations concerning the private life of the 
poet; they aim to interpret his literary work in relation to the 
inner and outer aspects of his career and his times; they include 
much comment, freely uttered by their author, that subsequent 
students of the poet will wish to reckon with; and they offer for 
our inspection a number of Wordsworthian documents not hitherto 
printed, together with more accurate copies of a few letters, or 
extracts, previously published. All in all, Professor Harper, as 
the saying goes, has made an important contribution to his subject. 


One principal revelation there is that our author has to give 
regarding Wordsworth’s life; and most persons doubtless will be 
inclined to think that more should have been said of it than Pro- 
fessor Harper has found himself able, or perhaps ready, to divulge, 
or else that the matter should have been withheld from the reading 
public until adequate light could be thrown on the moral side of 
the case. Professor Harper does not make this side clear; for on 
the one hand he tries, by an appeal to Wordsworth’s immaturity 
and temporary philosophical beliefs, and to the standards of the 
period, to soften our judgment of an episode we should else deem 
culpable, and on the other he suggests that the relations of the 
poet with Annette are set forth in the story of Vaudracour and 
Julia—which would give us an incident more in keeping with 
what we already know of Wordsworth’s life and sentiments. 
The actual evidence presented (not massed, but some of it in one, 
some in the other volume), would hardly suffice to establish the 
identity of Caroline before the law as a daughter of Annette and 
the poet—she might, as Dorothy’s ‘niece,’ be the daughter of 
any brother of Dorothy. Yet there is no reason to doubt that in 
Vaudracour and Julia, originally a part of the autobiographical 
Prelude, Wordsworth is to some extent writing autobiography. 
It was his habit to merge details from several sources in one 
picture, and we need not pause to explain the difficulty raised 
by what he said in later years to Miss Fenwick about the origin 
of these lines. 


As to the general interpretation of Wordsworth’s poetry and 
prose in connection with his life and times, it may be noted that 
Professor Harper lays stress on the interest shown by the poet 
in the French Revolution, and on the influence he received from 
Rousseau, from Godwin, from his sister Dorothy, from Coleridge. 
We wish there were an adequate account of the effect produced 
upon him by the philosophy of David Hartley, whether learned 
at first or at second hand; but Hartley’s name does not appear 
in the Index. 

Of the intercalary comments by Professor Harper, one must 
admit that they give a more personal and subjective tone to his 
book than we are wont to expect in strict biography. Legouis, 
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Hutchinson, Dykes Campbell, Dowden, and even Knight, are 
more objective in dealing with Wordsworth, or with Wordsworth 
and Coleridge. The lack of objectivity is exemplified in the 
liberal display of opinion respecting what Wordsworth probably 
did or did not do or believe in circumstances where we have little 
or nothing to guide us. In particular, one may think these vol- 
umes over-bold in suggesting dates of composition for poems thus 
far undated. And what shall we say of a statement like this 
(1.213 n): ‘Dorothy Wordsworth, I have been told, was ac- 
quainted with the Priestley family, and visited them’? The source 
of information may satisfy the writer, but will a footnote like that 
content the reader? We should in general like more notes, and 
a more generous use of specific references to the authorities for 
various statements. 

The personal comments may be taken to include some of the 
particular explanations and criticisms of poems and passages in 
Wordsworth. There is some excellent criticism. Most of what 
Professor Harper says of The Excursion, of The White Doe of 
Rylstone, and of Peter Bell is very good. But the criticism is 
quite uneven. Conventional estimates of generally overpraised 
efforts like the Ode, Intimations of Immortality, are intermingled 
with abrupt and severe condemnations, such as the one passed 
upon all but a part of Wordsworth’s Vernal Ode. The scathing 
censure of Waterfowl, beginning with the line, 

Mark how the feathered tenants of the flood, 
is altogether surprising. Among the obiter dicta, we have expres- 
sions of opinion by the author on many of Wordsworth’s contem- 
poraries. Professor Harper has a particular animus against 
Edmund Burke, whom he actually compares unfavorably (1.259) 
with Thomas Paine. 

As for the new documents here first published, the ones of 
most importance are letters relating to Annette and Caroline; 
but aside from these, Professor Harper has gone to the original 
manuscript of Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journals, and has pieced 
out Knight’s Letters of the Wordsworth Family, correcting Knight’s 
dates now and then, and now and then his transcriptions. 

The book is well printed; that is, the English fount of type 
possesses a certain distinction. There are, however, not a few 
dropped points. Thus in the first volume, page 67, we miss 
quotation-marks in the fourth line from the top, and a period in 
the tenth line and a comma in the second line from the bottom. 
Actual misprints are not numerous. The worst is in volume two, 
page 179, where the same four lines are repeated in a quotation. 
Among other slight defects we may note a misquotation (1.50); 
the last line on the page should read: 

The bond of union between life and joy. 
‘Mantains’ (2.247) is not pretty. 
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Having said so much, chiefly in praise, of an important book, 
I shall now exercise the reviewer’s privilege of making a few more 
specific or more general strictures. 

First, then, the author would seem to indulge over-frequently 
in sweeping generalizations. Thus he opens with the statement 
that ‘Wordsworth is more widely read and more often quoted 
than any other English poet except Shakespeare and Milton.’ 
If this refers to the present time, one may venture to think that 
Browning is more widely read, at least in this country. If the 
statement is not narrowly restricted in point of time, it may 
fairly be thought that Pope has been more frequently quoted. 
Again we read (1.310): ‘The story of Dorothy Wordsworth is 
the tenderest, the purest, the most sacred page in the annals of 
poetry.” What of Dante’s Beatrice? Or again, one is astonished 
to learn (1.406) that Wordsworth’s Preface to Lyrical Ballads 
is ‘his supreme work in prose,’ and that it ranks among critical 
treatises with Sidney’s Defense of Poesy. The sentiment is shortly 
repeated (1.424): ‘It is certainly, with the possible exception of 
Sidney’s Defence of Poesie, the most eloquent, as it is without 
rival the most weighty, treatise on the subject in our language.’ 
In so far as Shelley’s treatise echoes Plato, is it not equally solid, 
and is it not more eloquent? One may entertain a favorable 
notion of Wordsworth as a critic without needless exaggeration. 
After reading the remarks on the Advertisement—it is not a ‘ Pre- 
face’ (1.423)—of 1798, and these on the Preface of 1800, we are 
prepared, it may be, for the less enthusiastic treatment of Words- 
worth’s Guide to the Lakes (2.190-191), but not for what is said of 
The Convention of Cintra (2.177): ‘His style is as heroic as his 
theme. It has a volume and weight unequalled even by Burke, 
and matched only by Milton.’ Or take the following (2.147): 
‘The Prelude is the greatest long poem in our language after 
Paradise Lost.’ What of Paradise Regained, The Faerie Queene, 
Beowulf? The Excursion (1.182) ‘is the most profound and sen- 
sitive comment literature has made upon the most tremendous 
social upheaval of modern times.’ What of the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh books (on the French Revolution) of The Prelude? 
Wordsworth (1.24) had ‘a power, probably unmatched in modern 
times, of composing many lines of poetry without the employment 
of writing.’ Bayard Taylor is said to have had a marvellous 
capacity for retaining what he composed, corrections and all, 
until he wished to make a fair copy for the printer. The list 
may close with a description of Coleridge as (2.130) ‘the most 
contagious mind then existing,’ and (2. 126) ‘the greatest specu- 
lative genius our race ever produced.’ 

As the passages on the Preface of 1800 might suggest, there is 
a good deal of repetition in the work. Some is inevitable, but 
not all; for example, a characterization of Southey (2.103), which 
echoes an earlier one (2.78), and makes the reader feel a lack of 
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co-ordination even in the parts of the same chapter. Occasionally 
we are aware of a discrepancy, as when the author, speaking of 
An Evening Walk, remarks (1.191): ‘Perhaps it may seem pre- 
sumptuous to pick out the lines which I think likely to have 
caught the eye of Coleridge’—and does not mention the line 
which, as we subsequently discover (1.303), gave Coleridge the 
expression ‘green radiance’ in the Lines Written at Shurton Bars. 

Occasionally Professor Harper’s knowledge of the text is at 
fault. For instance, he says of Memorials of a Tour on the Con- 
tinent (2.327): ‘It is strange that one of the best sonnets in the 
book, Author’s Voyage Down the Rhine (Thirty Years Ago), was 
never reprinted by Wordsworth’; the inference perhaps being that 
the poet after all was not a safe critic. But the truth is, as I 
once pointed out in Notes and Queries (Sept. 17, 1910), that Words- 
worth remodelled the lines, and used the new version in Ecclesias- 
tical Sonnets (Part III, No. XII), though the fact escaped the 
notice of his editors, including Dowden, Hutchinson, Knight, and 
Nowell Smith. 

The author properly brings out the gradual development in 
Wordsworth of a fuller sympathy with the Christian religion and 
the English Church, but he doubtless accentuates. the difference 
between the poet’s earlier and later years. Thus he says (1.196): 
‘I think it has never been remarked that the poem [Descriptive 
Sketches| contains a distinct confession of religious unbelief.’ 
But if we consult the first edition of this poem, it appears that 
Wordsworth merely deplores his inability to share the local faith 
in the wonder-working image of the Virgin at Einsiedeln. Pro- 
fessor Harper, in fact, prints (1.93) an utterance of Wordsworth 
betraying the religious feelings of the poet at the very time when 
he was gathering the impressions embodied in Descriptive Sketches: 
‘Among the more awful scenes of the Alps, I had not a thought 
of man, or a single created being; my whole soul was turned to 
Him who produced the terrible majesty before me.’ The date is 
September, 1790. 

Professor Harper does not take Wordsworth’s seeming infirmi- 
ties too lightly. He readily thinks of the poet as a second Milton 
—many have done that. But he is appalled to learn of Words- 
worth’s presumption in fancying that he could write, if he chose, 
like Shakespeare (1.269). Why not? Is Shakespeare’s style 
harder to imitate? When he tried, Wordsworth showed no slight 
capacity for imitating other poets—witness his Spenserian stanzas 
in the manner of Thomson’s Castle of Indolence. And is it always 
possible to distinguish Shakespeare’s style from that of his col- 
laborators, Middleton, for example? How many doubtful plays 
have, at one time or another, been attributed to Shakespeare? 

One more point. The volumes before us do not always reveal 
an adequate discrimination in respect to contemporary opinions 
of Wordsworth in his later years. Professor Harper’s own opinion, 
unfortunately, is that the poet became stiff, egotistical, conven- 
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tional, and unplastic; and he rather agrees with those who judge 
the manners of the bard of Rydal Mount with some harshness. 
Yet he calls the judgment of Mill (2.355), passed in 1831, ‘most 
important.’ Now Mill speaks of the extensive range of Words- 
worth’s thoughts and ‘the largeness and expansiveness of his 
feelings’; the characteristic dwelt upon is ‘the direct antithesis 
of what the Germans . . . call one-sidedness.’ A few pages later 
(2.360) we read the opinion of Lockhart that in a meeting with 
Jeffrey ‘Wordsworth played the part of a man of the world to 
perfection.’ ‘I have had three or four breakfasts for him,’ says 
Henry Taylor, ‘and he is as agreeable in society as he is admirable 
in the powers of talking, so perfectly courteous and well-bred and 
simple in his manners.” 

On the whole, it is to be feared that a rigorously critical attitude 
has not been maintained throughout, and that in preparing the 
work for the press not quite enough effort was put forth to prune 
away redundancies and harmonize discrepancies. It is discon- 
certing to read in a note on page 324 of the second volume that 
‘even so late as 1821 The Prelude was still subject to revision,’ 
and then on page 407 to find indubitable evidence that in 1839 the 
poet was working at the same task. 

But let us have done with strictures. If Professor Harper’s 
method is not always ideally critical, nor his sympathy with 
Wordsworth always strong enough to endure the strain that comes 
from following the poet into the details of his every-day life; and 
if he has not constructed all his opinions about Wordsworth 
from the bottom up, nevertheless he has written a notable book, 
with much devotion, and with a frankness and sincerity of feeling 
that will win many readers to him and his poet. 

LANE COOFER 

Cornell University 


‘ Compare Elizabeth Wedgwood’s account of the meeting, in Emma Dar- 
win, A Century of Family Letters, edited by Henrietta Litchfield (1. 235-236): 
‘Fanny (Mackintosh) had a grand dinner yesterday . . . There was a party 
in the evening, too, which was made memorable by bringing Wordsworth and 
Jeffrey together. When Sir James [Mackintosh] proposed to Mr. Words- 
worth to introduce them to one another, he did not agree to it. ‘‘ We are fire 
and water,’’ he said, ‘‘and if we meet we shall only hiss—besides he has been 
doing his utmost to destroy me.’’ ‘‘But he has not succeeded,’’ Sir James 
said, ‘‘and he really is one of your greatest admirers’’; and upon that he took 
Mr. Wordsworth by the shoulders and turned him round to Jeffrey, and left 
them together. They immediately began talking, and Sir James came very 
proud to tell us what he had done, and to fetch us to see them; and Mr. Words- 
worth looked very happy and complacent. Mr. Lockhart said it was the best 
thing he ever saw done. The two enemies liked one another’s company so 
much that, when the rest of che party broke up at past eleven, they remained 
talking together with Sir James, discussing poets, orators, and novelists, till one 
o’clock, with Mr. Sheil listening with all his ears, and Mr. Empson and Fanny 
and Uncle Baugh as audience. I, alas! was obliged to carry my head to bed. Sir 
James enjoyed his two hours’ talk very much.’ She adds: ‘Fanny has just 
been reading a little of one of Jeffrey’s reviews of Wordsworth, and W. really 
showed no small degree of placability in his good fellowship with him last 
night.’ 
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JOHN MILTON: TOPICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. By Elbert 
N. S. Thompson. New Haven. Yale University Press. 
1916. 8vo, pp. xi, 104. Price, $1.15, net. 


By publishing this little manual, largely compiled for his 
own use while writing his Essays on Milton, Professor Thompson 
has performed a distinctly valuable service to students of Milton 
and the period in which he lived. Since the appearance of Ander- 
son’s bibliography appended to Garnett’s Life, in 1890, there has 
been published nothing of a bibliographical nature save the brief 
but useful lists of H. H. Child in the Cambridge Modern History 
and G. A. Brown in the Cambridge History of English Literature. 
Such a book, then, was much needed. 

The order of topics in general follows the chronology of Mil- 
ton’s life. Under each heading the articles are arranged in chrono- 
logical order; and thus is shown the historical development of 
the literature relating to Milton. 

The bibliography is “frankly selective rather than complete,” 
and the selection is excellent. We shall note here a few additional 
titles, some of which may possibly have been overlooked. 


In the list of chief collected editions we miss that of W. A. 
Wright, Cambridge, 1903 (rev. by R. Ackermann in Engl. Stud. 
xix. 378). 

Among the L’Allegro entries we miss W. H. Browne’s note 
in MLN. iii. 235; also G. C. Moore Smith’s notes in MLO. vii. 
159. Under Arcades may be added a reply to Osgood in Adlantic 
xe. 719f. 

Under Comus we miss the critical reprint by L. S. Livingston 
in the New York Bibliographer i., appendix, 1902; Cook’s note on 
1. 598 in MLN. xxiv. 55f.; P. Cunningham, ed., The Device to 
Entertain Queen Elizabeth at Harefield, 1602, in Shakesp. Soc. 
Papers, 1845, ii. 65-75; O. F. Emerson, Milton’s ‘Star That Bids 
the Shepherd Fold,’ Western Reserve Univ. Bulletin, 1910, xiii. 
32-48; Hales on |. 232, Folia litt., pp. 231-8; J. M. Hart, Milton 
and Shakspere, Nation Ixxix. 9; J. A. Nicklin, The Ludlow Masque, 
Macmillan’s, 1904, xci. 97-101; H. Spencer, A Greek Source for 
Comus 30, MLN. xxiii. 30. 

Concerning Milton’s History of Britain, see Gilbert’s note on 
a British Icarus in MLN. xxvi. 127 f. 

Concerning Lycidas see J. Bonar in Nation xcii. 139; W. H. 
Ward, M. D., and G. H. Powell on 1. 130 in Athen., Apr. 14—May 
5, 1906, pp. 451 f., 515, 547; H. L. insame, June 30, 1900, p. 815. 

To the items on Paradise Lost may be added the note in Nation 
Ixxxvil. 311; J. Baudisch, Schulcommentar zu Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, Wien, 1887; Benham’s note oni. 351-5 in MLN. xxiv. 64; 
F. Blumenthal, Byron’s Cain and Its Relation to P. L. and Gess- 
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ner’s Death of Abel, Oldenburg, 1891 (rev. by P. Lange in Anglia 
Bei. iii. 90); A. S. Cook on iii. 1-8 in Mod. Phil. vi. 469f.; K. 
Elze on iv. 530 in Anglia i. 348 f.; J. P. Fruit, Materiam superabat 
opus, MLN. v. 78 f. (see also J. H. Smith, p. 126); A. H. Gilbert, 
Milton’s China, MLN. xxvi. 199f.; also Gilbert’s note in same, 
pp. 127f.; E. E. Hale, Jr., Certain Miltonic Conceptions, same, 
viii. 25-7; J. M. Hart, Milton and Shakspere, Nation Ixxix. 9; 
K. Hillebrand, De sacro apud Christianos carmine epico seu 
Dantis, Miltonis, Klopstockii poetarum collatio, Paris, 1861; 
Laura E. Lockwood on vii. 15-20 in MLN. xxviii. 126f.; C. E. L. 
Looten, Etude sur le poéte néerlandais Vondel, Paris, 1889; F. 
A. March, on the metre, Proc. Am. Phil. Assn. xx. xiii-xvii; J. W. 
Pearce on vv. 600f. in MLN. xxii. 151; E. G. Sandras, in his De 
carminibus Anglosaxonicis Cedmoni adjudicatis disquisitio, Paris, 
1859; Schirmacher, Milton’s verlornes Paradies, Progr., Kénigs- 
berg, 1855; F. C. Schwalbach, Commentar zum 1. Buche von 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Progr., Harburg, 1890 (rev. by P. Lange in 
Anglia Bei. ii. 212 f.; by O. Gléde in Engl. Stud. xvii. 162-4); R. 
Sprenger, Anklinge an Milton in Goethe’s Faust, Engl. Stud. 
xviii. 304-6; B. Zumbini, in his Studi di Letterature Straniere, 
Firenze, 1893 (rev. by L. F. Mott in MLN. x. 55f.). 

On Paradise Regained add J. Liawrence] on ii. 309 in Mod. 
Lang. Quart. ii. 50. 


On Il Penseroso see R. D. Havens, The Literature of Melan- 
choly, MLN. xxiv. 226f. 


On Pro Populo Anglicano Defensio see G. L. Kittredge, Milton, 
and Roger Williams, MLN. xxv. 159. 


On the Reason of Church Government see P. Shorey, A Few 
Parallels from the Classics, Mod. Phil. v. 143 f. 


On Samson Agonistes add R. Bridges, Athen., July 18, 1903, 
pp. 93 f.; H. B. Hinckley, Theories of Vision in English Poetry. 
MLN. xxiv. 125; F. Tupper, Jr., on ll. 1, 65 f., same xxii. 47; E. 
Weekley on |. 373, Mod. Lang. Rev. iii. 373 f.; H. T. Wolff, On S. 
A. both as a Drama and an Illustration of Life, Berlin, 1871. 

On Sonnet viii. 13 see G. C. Moore Smith, Mod. Lang. Quart. 
vil. 159. 

On the Tractate on Education add F. N. Scott, Simple, Sen- 
suous, and Passionate, MLN. v. 230 f.,and Henneman’s comment, 
vi. 124; and Zelle’s Remarks and Translation, Progr., Coeslin, 
1858. 

To the references on Metre may be added: R. Bridges, Mil- 
tonic Elision, Athen., Jan. 16-30, 1904, pp. 83f., 113f., 147 f.; 
the second edition of Bridges and Stone’s Prosody, 1901; W. H. 
Browne, Milton’s Iambic Trimeter, Nation lxxiv. 406; B. A. P. 
van Dam and C. Stoffel, on synizesis, in their Chapters on Eng- 
lish Printing, Prosody, and Pronunciation, Heidelberg, 1902, pp. 
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114-206; W. Thomas’s reply to Omond, Mod. Lang. Rev. v. 107- 
11, and Omond’s rejoinder, p. 112. 


To the General Criticism we may add the following: H. Ahn, 
John Milton’s Leben und poetische Werke, Progr., Eupen, 1862; 
L. Cooper, Dryden and Shelley on M., MLN. xxiii. 93; Herbert 
E. Cory, Spenser, the School of the Fletchers, and Milton, Univ. 
of California Publ. in Mod. Phil. ii. 311-73 (rev. in Athen., July 
27, 1912, p. 85); H. Fernow, Milton’s Letters of State, Progr., 
Hamburg, 1903; T. W. Haight, M. and Du Bartas, Naéion xcii. 
59; J. R. Harris, Early Editions of the Centones and Traces of 
Their Use by Milton, in his Homeric Centones and the Acts of 
Pilate, London, 1898, pp. 19-33; O. Kuhns, Dante’s Influence on 
Milton (see p. 68) reprinted in his Dante and the English Poets 
from Chaucer to Tennyson, New York, 1904, pp. 79-104; M. S. 
Leather, Pope as a Student of M., Engl. Stud. xxv. 398-410; A. 
H. Mabley, Milton’s Latin Poems, Western Reserve Univ. Bulletin, 
n.s. ii. 2. 49-72 (1899); J. W. Mackail, in his Springs of Helicon, 
pp. 137-204 (1909); F. A. March, Studies in the Vocabularies of 
the English Poets, Proc. Am. Phil. Assn. xxi. xxx f. (1890); Mere- 
dith’s verses, Proc. Brit. Acad., 1908, pp. 354f.; T. Paur, Ver- 
gleichende Bemerkungen iiber Dante, M. und Klopstock, Progr., 
Neisse, 1847; I. Schmidt, Milton’s Jugendjahre und Jugendwerke, 
Sammlung wissensch. Vortrige, N. F. xi. 99-134 (1896); E. M. 
Thompson, The Tercentenary of M., Athen., May 30, 1908, p. 
671; Sir. A. W. Ward, on same, Proc. Brit. Acad. iii. 213-25; 
J. E. Wells, J. Thomson and M., MLN. xxiv. 60f. 

No attempt has been made by Professor Thompson to handle 
the bibliography of foreign translations of Milton. Such a list 
would of course be of great service in indicating the extent of 
Milton’s influence on the Continent. 

Two typographical errors have been noted: P. 16, 1. 6, Miss 
Lockwood’s article appeared in MLN. xxv. 201-5. P. 68, last line, 
Hales’s art. in Mod. Phil. ends at p. 144. 

CiarK S. NorTHUP. 


Cornell University 





THE RISE OF ENGLISH LITERARY PROSE. By George 
Philip Krapp. Professor of English in Columbia University. 
New York. Oxford University Press. 1915. 


Professor Krapp’s book is an informing one and will be appre- 
ciated by students who are seeking a definite and systematic 
analysis of the records of English prose between the fourteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Its analysis of the field is cross- 
sectional. Aside from the introductory chapters on the prose of 
the fourteenth century and on Wyclif, and the concluding chapter 
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on Bacon, it traces the subject matter along six lines of cleavage, 
as follows: “Controversy and Free Speech,” “The Pulpit,” “ Bible 
and Prayer Book,” ‘The Courtly Writers,” “History and An- 
tiquity,”’ “The Modernists.”” The advantage of such a plan for 
displaying the historical development of literary types is obvious. 
This particular material has never been systematized to the same 
extent. Some of Professor Krapp’s sections do correspond pretty 
closely to certain chapters in the Cambridge History of English 
Literature—that on the Pulpit almost exactly to the twelfth chap- 
ter of the fourth volume, that on History and Antiquity to the 
fifteenth chapter of the third volume. But the substance of the 
other chapters would have to be pieced together from three or 
four different places in the Cambridge History. Professor Krapp’s 
classification supplies a unifying idea with which to hold together 
the diverse production of a literature which has not yet become 
aware of literary tradition. His aim—and this is the guiding 
motive and distinguishing feature of the book—is to describe 
how the English language worked out a medium of artistic expres- 
sion suitable to the various spheres and interests of prose. He is 
concerned with “the effort of the English people to find for itself 
the golden means of expression between ephemeral colloquial 
discourse and the special and often highly conventionalized forms 
of poetic expression.” The record of this effort begins appro- 
priately enough in the fourteenth century but the closing limit 
is placed in the first quarter of the seventeenth century somewhat 
arbitrarily, though Professor Krapp seeks to justify his procedure 
in principle. 


The critical qualities of this book are of a high order. Its 
judgments are throughout sane and balanced. Professor Krapp 
arrives at his opinions independently. He has read everything 
that he writes about—the dull and the attractive alike—and he 
registers his opinions calmly and fairly. The result is often a 
juster estimate of many books which the average literary historian 
overlooks or dismisses with a slighting reference because they no 
longer interest the generation for which the critic writes. An 
illustration of this virtue of historical sympathy is to be found in 
what he says about the popularity of the Spaniard Guevara among 
the Elizabethans: “The modern reader may sniff at the moral 
platitudes it contains but a neatly dressed sentiment was as 
interesting in the sixteenth century as a cleverly turned situation 
in the plot of a novel today” (p. 315). It is true that Professor 
Krapp does not escape the temptation to give undue emphasis 
to less important figures so as sometimes to produce a blurring of 
the relief, but in the main his estimates are not only adequate 
but well proportioned. The author gives proof of his scholarly 
industry as well as his critical discrimination in establishing that 
the latter part of Hall’s Chronicle is the work of another writer 
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than Hall, probably Richard Grafton.' In the expository style 
of his book Professor Krapp follows the soundest principles. He 
takes no information for granted and writes in a free, straight- 
forward manner, without effort and without the kind of allusive- 
ness for which a book like this offers many opportunities. His 
method contributes greatly to the general usefulness of the volume. 

I have said that the purpose of the book is to trace the forma- 
tion of English prose style. The expressive power of any lan- 
guage is of course principally conditioned by the scope of its 
vocabulary. It is fundamentally a matter of the discovery of 
words and their adaptation by repeated experiments to the expres- 
sion of the widest possible range of ideas and sentiments, in as 
many shadings as human thought can sustain. Conscious stylists 
have commonly centered their attention on the search for the 
right word, “le mot juste,” and the theorist also has sought 
in his analysis to ascertain the characteristic features of vocabu- 
lary which constitute the essence ofa given style. When it comes 
to a more or less philological discussion of the development of 
English literary expression during the sixteenth century, the ex- 
pansion of the word-treasure is naturally the most conspicuous 
feature. Professor Krapp’s classification of his material is made 
to bring out in an interesting way the relation between certain 
types of subject matter and certain characteristic vocabularies. 
He describes the direct, popular style which prevailed in preaching 
and controversial writing before the end of the sixteenth century, 
and its antithesis in the ornate, far-fetched diction of the courtly 
writers; and he traces the conflict of these two elements through- 
out the century. Questions of diction greatly agitated the scholars 
and men of letters from the time of the celebrated Cambridge 
group—Cheke, Ascham, and Wilson—until Bacon and Ben 
Jonson disposed of them with lordly gesture. These questions 
are familiar to the student through a variety of sources, but to 
them Professor Krapp allows more detailed discussion than is 
to be found in any handbook, and he sets forth their significance 
more clearly than is usual. 


After vocabulary, syntax is the most important consideration 
in the analysis of prose, and with syntax are bound up the very 
delicate and elusive questions of rhythm. Certain syntactic 
features of Elizabethan prose have always been familiar matter 
for comment,—the Euphuistic sentence-patterns, the Chinese- 
box construction of the sentences in Sidney’s Arcadia, and the 
constant striving toward the periodic or Ciceronian which in 
Hooker attains as close to perfection as is possible in English.’ 


1 The detailed evidence for this assertion has been presented by Professor 
Krapp in the Modern Language Notes for March, 1916. 

* The supremacy of Hooker from this point of view we are ready to main- 
tain in spite of Professor Krapp’s opinion that “not before the prose of Milton 
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Professor Krapp’s description of all these phenomena is very 
good, and he has made some observations of his own in the analy- 
sis of Biblical and liturgical prose (particularly the latter) 
that are admirably instructive. But on this point something re- 
mains to be said. The indebtedness of the English sentence to 
its foreign models is such, that it would perhaps be no exaggera- 
tion to assert that English writers learned to construct sentences 
precisely as they learned to construct sonnets, that they learned 
to manage the fall of a phrase in the same way as they learned to 
manage a caesura in a line of blank verse. If the imitation was 
less conscious, it was hardly less real. 


That English did not learn to construct sentences independently 
is almost subject to demonstration. Follow the course of Anglo- 
Saxon from the formless accumulation of clauses in the Chronicle 
through the halting translations of Alfred’s time till you get to 
the scholarly Aelfric composing his smooth and well-shaped sen- 
tences in transparent adherence to his Latin models. The tradi- 
tion of English prose is broken at the Conquest, and in the cen- 
turies following there are only sporadic efforts at vernacular prose 
by scholars to whom Latin is as a native tongue—sometimes moder- 
ately successful, like Wyclif’s, sometimes naive in their absurdity, 
like Thomas Usk’s Testament of Love, sometimes painful in their 
Latin contortion, like Reginald Pecock’s Repressor. Before the 
Renaissance, before the advent of Ciceronianism, before the pas- 
sionate and intelligent appreciation of the rhetorical art of the 
ancients was diffused among scholars, imitation of Latin was merely 
mechanical, and from the artistic point of view almost a total 
failure. It is no accident that it is a member of the first group 
of great English humanists who composed the first work in English 
distinguished for the artistic regularity of its prose, the Life of 
Richard IIT; for whoever may have been the original author of 
the Life, there is no doubt that we owe the Egnlish version to 
Sir Thomas More. 

I repeat then that we owe the form of our sentences, and not 
only that, but the cadence of our phrases, to the literatures to 
which the writers of prose in the sixteenth century went to school. 
I think it is not fanciful to perceive in the prose of that time the 
notes characteristic of several distinct Latin styles—the Senecan 
as well as the Ciceronian—and in addition the movements charac- 
teristic of French, of Italian, and of Hebrew. All these models 
undergo a certain modification to bring them into harmony with 
the native idiom, but nevertheless they preserve some of their 
essential distinctions. If the sentences in the Book of Common 
Prayer have a different cadence from those of the Psalms in the 





in the seventeenth century does one find what may be called a first-hand and 
adequate imitation of classical Latin prose in native English writing.” p. 276. 
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Authorized Version, it is because in one case the translators 
succeeded in reproducing the periodic movement and rounded 
rhythms of the Latin, while in the other they caught the more 
vigorous pulsations of the simple Hebrew phrases. I think that 
the rhythmic qualities of Malory’s prose are directly attributable 
to his French exemplars and that the difference between the prose 
of Sidney’s A pologie for Poetry and that of his Arcadia is con- 
ditioned according to the presence in his consciousness of a model 
of Latin or of Italian prose. 

It is in this direction that Professor Krapp’s treatment of 
sixteenth century prose will bear elaboration. To take into 
account more fully the syntactic and rhythmic elements would 
lead to a more systematic discrimination and a more accurate 
appraisal of the humanistic and courtly writers—Caxton, Cheke, 
Ascham, Wilson, Berners, North, Lyly, Sidney—grouped in 
the sixth chapter of his book. At least three tendencies may be 
distinguished among the writers here associated, and these ten- 
dencies are represented roughly by the currents of stylistic in- 
fluence flowing into England from the classics, from French litera- 
ture, and from Italian. Professor Krapp’s discussion recognizes 
only the influence of the classics in this group of writers, and even 
this element insufficiently. We cannot assent to the statement that 
Sir John Cheke’s one considerable English work, the Hurt of 
Sedition, is written in a “simple, unmannered style” (p. 292). 
The treatise may be opened almost at random for examples of 
antithesis and balance and other devices and ornaments which 
are eloquent of Cheke’s respect for the artificial rhetoric of antiquity 
and of his effort to domesticate it in the vernacular. These two 
passages are fairly typical of the tone of Cheke’s prose: 

“Reioise, that we have beene neither partners of your doings, 
nor conspirers of your counsels . . . By beholding the filth of 
your fault, we might iustlie for offense abhorre you like rebels, 
whom else by nature we loue like Englishmen. And so for our- 
selues, we haue great cause to thanke God, by whose religion and 
holie word dailie taught us, we learne not onelie to feare him tru- 
lie, but also to obeie our king faithfullie, and to serve in our voca- 
tion like subiects honostlie. And as for you, we haue suerlie iust 
cause to lament you as brethren, and yet iuster cause to rise 
against you as enimies, and most just cause to overthrow you as 
rebels. In the which dooing ye have first faulted grieuouslie 
against God, next offended unnaturalie our souereigne lord, 
thirdlie troubled miserablie the whole common-wealth, undoone 
cruellie manie an honest man, and brought in an utter miserie both 
to us the king’s subiects, and to your selues being false rebels. 
And yet ye pretend that nartlie for God’s cause, and partlie for the 
common-wealth’s sake ye doo arise, when as your selues cannot 
denie; but ye that seeke in word God’s cause, doo break in 
deed God’s commandments; and ye that seeke the common- 
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wealth, haue destroyed the commonwealth: and so ye marre 
that ye would make, and brake that ye would amend because ye 
neither seeke anie thing rightlie, nor would anie thing orderlie,” 
Holinshed’s Chronicle, ed. 1808. III, 987-988. 


“But what counsell taketh place, where sturdinesse is lawe 
and churlish answers be counted wisdome? Who can persuade 
where treason is above reason, and might ruleth right, and it is 
had for lawfull whatsoever is lustfull, and commotioners are better 
than commissioners, and common wo is named common-wealth? 
Haue ye not broken his lawes, disobeied his counsell, rebelled 
against him? And what is the common-wealth worth, when the 
law which is indifferent for all men, shall be wilfullie and spite- 
fullie broken of head-strong men, that seeke against laws to order 
lawes; that there may take place not what consent of wise men 
hath appointed, but what the lust of rebels hath determined? 
What unthriftinesse is in ill seruants, wickednes in unnatural 
children, sturdinesse in unrulie subiects, crueltie in fierce enimies, 
wildnes in beastlie minds, pride in disdainful harts; that floweth 
now in you, which haue fled from housed conspiracies, to incamped 
robberies, and are better contented to suffer famine, cold, trauell 
to glut your lusts than to liue in quietnesse to saue the common- 
wealth, and thinke more libertie in wilfullnesse, than wisedome 
in dutifulnesse, and so run headlong not to the mischiefe of others 
but to the destruction of your selues and undoo by follie that ye 
intend by mischiefe, neither seeing how to remedie that ye iudge 
faultie nor willing to saue your selues from miserie: which stif- 
neckednesse cannot doo, but honestie of obedience must frame.” 
Ibid. 991-992. 

No more does it satisfy us to have Sidney’s A pologie for Poetry 
characterized as “familiar and unmannered”’ (p. 364). It is not 
the occasional artificialities that betray the classical inspiration 
of this essay, but the combination of a stately grace of movement 
with regularity of sentence structure; these qualities are respon- 
sible for the suggestions of the Dialogue of Plato and the Ciceronian 
cadences of which Professor Krapp makes mention. 


The striking difference in syntactic style between the A pologie 


for Poetry and the Arcadia brings into relief a second important 


factor in Elizabethan prose. According to Professor Krapp the 
synthetic sentence-structure of the Arcadia was deliberately cul- 
tivated bySidney as appropriate to the large scale on which the work 
was planned. If this is meant to imply that Sidney was the origin- 
ator of this loosely complicated style of sentence composition, then 
it leaves out of account certain well known translations from the 
Italian, such as Fenton’s Bandello and Sir Thomas Hoby’s version 
of Castiglione’s Courtier. The latter book, by the way, is too fine 
a piece of prose to deserve to be completely overlooked in Pro- 
fessor Krapp’s history. Both Fenton and Hoby show unmis- 
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takably in their sentence-structure the influence of their Italian 
originals. Italian prose, beginning with Boccaccio, in imitation 
of the periodic structure of Latin, had domesticated the involved 
type of sentence and had endowed it with considerable grace and 
fluency. The form of these sentences in Italian is not absolutely 
periodic but is marked by an elaborate serpentine movement, 
sometimes coiling toward the head, as periodic sentences do, but 
often winding laxly along and terminating with the tail at a con- 
siderable distance from the mouth. In its English adaptation 
the tendency to looseness is greater than in Italian. But even 
in its English form it is susceptible of a great variety of cadences 
and responds to the divers requirements of prose more adaptably 
than either the stiff movement which the age commonly associated 
with its classical models or than the more primitive sentence- 
structure which is characteristic of the contemporary prose of the 
other European languages. When restrained within bounds, as it 
normally is in Hoby’s Courtier, this many-folded sentence, in its 
appeal to the mind and ear, leaves nothing to be desired. With less 
artistic control, as it is commonly handled by Fenton, it is likely 
to lose itself in the sands. Of the movement of Hoby’s prose the 
following passage near the beginning of the second book offers a 
favorable illustration: 

“Therefore the sweete flowers of delite vade away in that 
season out of oure heartes, as the leaves fall from the trees after 
harvest, and in steade of open and cleere thoughtes there entreth 
cloudy and troublous heavinesse accompanied with a thousand 
heart grieffes: so that not only the bloude, but the mind is also 
feble, neither for the former pleasures receyveth it anye thynge 
elles but a fast memorye and the print of the beloved time of 
tender age, which whan we have upon us, the heaven, the earth, 
and ech thing to our seeming rejoiceth and laugheth alwayes 
about our eyes, and in thought (as in a savoury and plesaunt 
gardein) florisheth the sweete spring time of mirth, so that per- 
adventure it were not unprofitable, when now in the colde season, 
the Son of our lief (taking away from us our delites) beginneth to 
drawe toward the Weste, to lose in like case therwithal the mind- 
fulnesse of them, and to find out (as Themistocles sayth) an art 
to teach us to forget: for the sences of our bodye are so deceyvable, 
that they beguile many times also the judgment of the mind. 
Therefore (me thinke) olde men be like unto them, that saylinge 
in a vessell out of a haven, behoulde the ground with their eyes, 
and the vessell to ther seeminge standeth styll and the shore 
goeth: and yet is it cleane contrarye, for the haven, and likewise 
the time and pleasures continue still in their astate, and we with 
the vessell of mortalitye flying away, go one after an other through 
the tempestuous sea that swaloweth up and devoureth al thinges, 
neither is it granted us at any time to come on shore again, but 
alwaies beaten with contrary windes, at the end we break our 
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vessell at some rocke. Because therefore the minde of old age 
is without order subject to many pleasures, it can not taste them: 
and even as to them that be sycke of a feaver whan by corrupt 
vapours they have lost theyr taste, all wines appear moste bitter, 
though they be precious and delicate in dede: so unto olde men 
for there unaptness (wherein notwithstanding desier fayleth them 
not) pleasures seeme without taste and colde, much differing from 
those they remember they have proved in foretyme, although the 
pleasures in themselves be the selfe same.” ed. Raleigh (Tudor 
Translations), p. 104. 

Almost any page of Fenton’s Bandello will supply a sentence 
profuse in relative clauses and participial phrases. But we need 
not seek further than the beginning of the first Discourse for 
an illustration: 

“In the Recewles or comentories of Tuskan, I find special 
remembraunce of a mortall grudge betwene ii of the moste noble 
houses in Syenna, called Salimbino and Montanino: whereof, as 
bothe the one and other were of semblable reputation for honour 
and height of estate, so were they of equall rule and authoritie in 
the governement of their publike weale. Whose parentes, allbeit, 
and predecessours, were of singler commendation, by the vertue 
of mutuall societye whiche appeared so entyer and indissoluble 
betwene theim by manye discentes, that the writers in that age 
douted not to terme theym no lesse true myrroers and patterns 
of perfect frendship than either Horestes or Pylladas, which the 
Romain oratour makes so famous by peculiar commendation: 
yet, according to the opinion of Aristotle, as children commonly do 
rather excede their fathers in vice then resemble them in vertue, 
so the posteretyes of these noble houses, in place to persever in 
the vertue of their parentes or treade in the steppes of their 
aunciente amitye, in the verie entrey of their florishing time, when 
al men were in expectacion of verteous frutes like to their fathers, 
withe hope to confirme the league of their long frendshippe, they 
embrased sinister occasions of civil mutines, grounding great 
quarrels upon slender or smal substance, with a dispocition and 
equall desyre the one to pursewe the other wyth suche fatal hate 
and unnaturall tyranny, that as the one was almost brought even 
to the brinke of utter desolation of his house and revenue, so the 
other (triumphing, allbeit, in the conquest of his enemye) escaped 
not only without perentory perill of himselfe, and losse of a nomber 
of his deare kinsmen and companions of race, but also was enjoyned 
to so hard a penance that he lyved alwayes after in the continuall 
grudge and desdaine of the people: the viewe of whose malice, 
preferring a wonderful remorce of conscience, with remembrance 
of the fowlenes of the facte passed, pursewed hym with alarams 
of unnaturall and frettinge disquiet of minde, even untill the last 
separation of his soule and body.” ed. R. L. Douglas (Tudor 
Translations) I, 20. 
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The resemblance between this style of sentence structure and that 
of Sidney’s Arcadia scarcely requires to be insisted on. Is it far- 
fetched to suppose that it was a familiarity with the models of 
Italian prose that was responsible for the form of the sentences in 
Sidney’s romance, whether or not the earlier English translations 
from the Italian contributed to the result? 

Distinctly different in structure and rhythm from the prose 
just described, is the prose which was written by Lord Berners and 
Sir Thomas North. Professor Krapp’s estimate of the intrinsic 
virtues of style in these writers is comparatively low. Concern- 
ing Berners’s translation of Froissart he says that it followed the 
“simple, unmannered style” of the original, that “stylistically 
there is little that is distinctive or significant in the book. It fol- 
lows in the main the tradition of the later medieval prose romance, 
and though the writing is more virile than that of Malory, it is 
of the same kind, only cruder and less evenly maintained” (p. 
317). Of North he says that he translated the formal sentences 
of Amyot in an easier and more colloquial vein. “His sentences 
are prevailingly long, though shorter than Amyot’s, and vari- 
ously membered, but they are not put together in regular periods. 
They are very loosely constructed, sometimes without regard for 
strict grammatical coherence, though not without a feeling for 
cadence which saves them from the amorphous, sprawling struc- 
ture of the medieval style. The rhythm of the prose of the trans- 
lation is loose, but not naive” (p. 323). The association in the 
first of these quotations of Berners with Malory, and the analysis 
of North’s prose in the second, both suggest a real connection 
between these writers. In spite of the fact that their originals 
wrote strikingly different French styles, there is a strong resemb- 
lance in the style of the translations of Berners and North. What 
is the cause of this similarity? It is that there had developed in 
England a traditional style of courtly prose having its origin in 
French courtly prose. This style is deficient in a feeling for the 
sentence, its syntax is irregular, but it has a sense for the intona- 
tion of the phrase, for a pleasant and regular cadence obtained 
by the distribution of accents in the phrase, and a kind of anti- 
phonal correspondence of accents in successive phrases. It is 
this pronounced balancing of stresses which is the element of 
cohesion between the otherwise loosely jointed members of a 
sentence in Malory or Berners. It makes for a style which is to be 
appreciated by the ear more than by the eye. Its essential 
trait has been admirably described by Mr. W. P. Ker. “The 
grammar of Lord Berners,”’ he says in his introductory remarks 
on that writer in the Tudor translations, “pays attention to the 
right spacing of phrases according to their weighty syllables: 
when this is assured, there is less need for the grammatical com- 
plication of clauses in their right order and degree; the easy con- 
structions of the old style leave it free to the author to tune his 
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syllables to his own mind. The grammatical patterns of the 
classical schools has little attraction for him when he is taken up 
with the other device, of free enunciation, with no broken, confused 
or jarring sounds to break the tenor of it.” (p. 21). In illustra- 
tion of these characteristics we may quote the same passage which 
Mr. Ker uses in his introduction: 

“Than tydinges came to Aymergot Marcell, where he was 
purchasying of frendes to have reysed the siege before the fortresse 
of Vandoys, that it was gyven up. Whan he herde therof he 
demaunded how it fortuned: it was shewed hym howe it was by 
reason of a skrymysshe, and by the issuying out of his uncle 
Guyot du Sall unadvysedly. Ah, that olde traytour, quod Aymer- 
got; by saynte Marcell, if I had hym here nowe, I shulde sle hym 
with myne owne handes; he hath dishonoured me and all my com- 
panyons. At my departynge I straytely enjoyned hym that for 
no maner of assaute or skrymysshe made by the Frenchmen he 
shulde in no wyse open the barryers, and he hath done the con- 
trary: this domage is nat to be recovered, nor I wote nat whether 
to go. They of Caluset and they of Donsac wyll kepe the peace, 
and my companyons be spredde abrode lyke men dyscomfyted; 
they dare never assebmle agayne together; and though I had them 
togyther, yet I wote nat whyder to bring them. Thus, all thynge 
consydred, I am in a harde parte, for I have gretly displeased the 
French kynge, the duke of Berrey, and the lordes of Auvergne, 
and all the people of the countrey, for I have made them warre 
the peace durynge: I had trusted to have won, but I am now in 
a great adventure to lese, nor I wote nat to whom to resort to 
axe counsayle. I wolde nowe that I and my goodes with my 
wyfe were in Englande; there I shulde be in surety; but howe 
shulde I get thyder and cary all my stufe with me? I shulde be 
robbed twenty tymes or I coulde gette to the see, for all the pas- 
sages in Poictou, in Rochell, in France, in Normandy and in 
Picardy are strayetly kept, it wyll be hard to scape fro takyng: 
and if I be taken, I shall be sent to the Frenche kynge, and so 
I shall be loste and all myne. I thynke the surest way for me 
were to drawe to Burdeaulx, and lytell and lyteli to get my good 
thyder, and to abyde there tyll the warre renewe agayne, for I 
have good hoope that after this treuce warre shall be open agayne 
bytwene Englande and Fraunce. Thus Aymergot Marcell de- 
bated the matter for hymselfe; he was hevy and sorrowfull, and 
wyste nat what waye to take, outher to recover some fortresse 
in Auvergne, or els to go to Burdeaux, and to send for his wife 
thider, and for his goodes lytell and lytell secretly. If he hadde 
done so, he had taken the surest waye; but he dyde contrary, 
and therby lost all, lyfe and godes. Thus fortune payeth the 
people whan she hath sette them on the highest parte of her 
whele, for sodainly she reverseth them on the lowest parte, en- 
sample by this Aymergotte. It was sayde he was well worthe a 
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hundred thousande frankes, and all was lost on a daye; wherfore 
I may well saye that fortune hath played her pagiaunt with hym, 
as she hath done with many mo, and shall do.” p. xxii-xxiii. 

That this is not the native tone of medieval English prose 
may be ascertained from a comparison with the best vernacular 
literature—the prose of Wyclif or of Tyndale. Whatever virtues 
of direct simplicity and natural vigor these may have, a marked 
sense of cadence is not among their distinctions. But this sense 
does appear in Sir John Maundeville and in Malory, in Berners 
and in North, in a way to establish a bond of kinship among them, 
and in the first three at least there can be no doubt of the influence 
of the French models. By what subtle, half or wholly uncon- 
scious process, this quality was adapted and acclimated in England, 
the psychologist may explain.* It can scarcely have been done 
with the deliberateness of the Renaissance imitation of Latin 
periods. The fact itself, in the absence of conscious contemporary 
theorizing, is not absolutely demonstrable. But the family resem- 
blance between these works of French inspiration is a feature 
worthy the attention of the literary historian. It suggests that a 
good deal of light might be shed on the development of Elizabethan 
prose by a careful study of the translations of the period in relation 
to their originals. 

Jacos ZEITLIN. 


University of Illinois. 


*A remark of St. Evremont’s is worthy of notice in this connection. In 
praising the translations of d’ Ablancourt he says: ‘‘ Every word is there measured 
for the exactness of periods, without the stile’s appearing less natural; and yet 
a syllable more or less would ruin, I know, any Harmony, which is as agreeable 
to the ear as that of verse. But, in my opinion, he holds the obligation of 
these advantages to the discourse of the ancients, which rules his own; for 
as soon as he returns from their genius to his own, as in his Prefaces and Letters, 
he loseth the best part of all these beauties: And he who is an admirable author, 
whilst he is animated with the spirit of the Greeks and Latins, becomes but a 
moderate writer, when he is not supported, but by himself. ’Tis that which hap- 
pens with the greatest part of our Translators.’’ Essays, London, 1692, p. 174. 





